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PRBEACE. 


The only extant MS. of the following play, — Harhian 
7368, — is written in several hands,' a portion of it 
appearing to have belonged to a playhouse transcript : 
in some places it is slightly mutilated; and in others 
it presents so much confusion from the scenes having 
been re-modelled and the leaves misplaced, that con- 
siderable diflSculty has been experienced in preparing a 
copy for the press. 

Concerning the author of this tragedy nothing is 
known. It would seem to have been composed towards 
the close of the sixteenth century (about 1 590, or per- 
haps a little earlier) ; but there are some grounds for 
supposing that a few additions were made to it at a 
later period. 

A. D. 


' Ilouce iu llic prcscut cdiliuu the mcouwbtcucy lu tlio use of 
and r. 




ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EARLIER SCENES 
OF THE PLAY. 

I. 

From Hall's Chronicle, foL lis. (b), ed. 1548. 

[The VIIL yere of Kyng Heniy the VIIL] 

In this ceasoD, the Genowayes, Frenchemen and other 
stranngiers sayde and boasted themselfes to be in snche 
faiionr with the kyng and hys connsayll, that they set nanghte 
by the rulers of the citie ; and the multitude of sttaungeis was 
so great ahoute London, that the poore Euglishe artificers 
coulde skaco get any lyuynge 5 and, moost of all, the straungers 
were so proude, tliat they disdayned, mocked and oppressed the 
Englishcmcn, whiche was the beginnynge of the grudge. For, 
amonge all other thynges, there was a carpenter in London 
called Willyamson, whiche bought two stockdoues in Ohepe, and 
as he was ahoute to paye for them, a Frencheman tooke them 
oute of hys hande, and sayde they were not meate for a carpen- 
ter. “ Well,’’ sayde the Englishman, “ I haue bought them and 
now payd for them, and therefore I will haue them.” “Naye,” 
sayde the Frencheman, “ I will haue theim for my lorde the 
ambassador and so, for better or worse, the Frencheman called 
the Fin glishfiiiian knaue, and went awaye with the stockdoues. 

The straungiers came to the Frenche ambassadour, and sur- 
mysed a complaynt agaynste the poore carpenter : and the am- 
bassadour came to my lorde Mayie, and sayde so muche, that 
the carpenter was sent to piyson ; and yet not contented with 
this, so complayned to the kynges counssdl, that the kynges 
commaundementwaslaydoonhym. And when Syr Ihon Baker 
knyght and other worshipful! persones sued too the ambassa- 
doiir for hym, he aunswered, by the body of God, that the .pjjg 
English knaue shouldc lose his lyfe j for, he sayde, no Englishe- Frenchemen 
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uian sLoulde Jeuy that tlie Freuclicmeu required- And oilier 
aunswer had they none. 

Also a Frencheman that had slayne a man should abiure 
the realme, and had a crossc in his handc ; and then sodeinly 
came a great sorte of Frenchmen aboutc him, and one of them 
sayde to the constable that led hym, “ Syr, is this crosse the 
price to kyll an Englishman V" The constable was somwhat 
astonyed, and aunswered not. Then sayde another Frenche- 
man, “ On that pryce we woulde be banyshed all, by the masse f " 
thys saiyng was noted to be spoken spitefully. Howebeit, tlu* 
Frenchemen were not alonely oppressors of the Englisheuicn ; 
for a Lombardo, called Fraimces dc Jlard, entised a maiiiios 
wyfo in Lombardo Strete to come to his chambre A\ilh her 
husbaudes plate; whielic thyngc she dyd. After, when her 
husbande knewe it, he demauudcHl hys wjde ; but aunswer wa.'* 
made he shouldc not hauc her : then he demauiided his plate, 
and in lyke niancr aunswer was made that ho shoulde neither 
haue plate nor wyfe. And w'hen ho had sewed an aeeion 
agayustc the strauugcr in the Giiylde Hall, the strauni;er so 
laced the Englishcman, that he laynted in hys sute. And 
then the Lombarde arrested the pooro man for his wyfes In^orde 
w'liile he kept her fi*om her husband in his ehaiiibi'r. I'lii^* 
mocke was much noted; and, hir these ami many other op- 
pressions done by them, there cniTeiL<ed siiein' a maliee in the 
Englishemennes hartes, that at the lasto it br.iNt <iute For. 
ainont»e.st other that sore grudged at these niaitt^r'' tliore wa^ a 
broker in London, called Hum Lyiieoln, whirhe wniti' a bill 
before Easter, desyriiig Doctor Staiulyelu* at hys sermon at 
Sainci Marye Spyttcll, the Woiidaye in E;ist(T \\ekt\ too mom* 
the May re and aldermen to take pai*t«i with the comm iual tie 
agaynst the straungiers. The doctor aunswen‘fL that it !»<*- 
came not hym too inouo auyc siiehe thyiige in a MS'iuoii. From 
hym he departed, and came h) a clianon in Saynet** Mary Spit 
toll, a doctor in deiiimtic, called <liiet*»r B(*le, ami la!m‘ntahl\ 
declared hyiiL hf»we luisci-abh fir' coimiinn aHifo'cr- lyuifl 
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and iskasse coulde get any woorkc to fyiide them, their wyTet? 
and chyldi'en, tor there were such a number of artificers 
straungers that tooke awaye all the lyuinge in maner ; and 
also howe the Englishe merchauntes coulde haue no utter- 
aunce, for the merchauut straungers brynge in all sylkes, 
clothe of golde, wyne, oyle, iron, and suche other merchaundise, 
that no man alinoost byeth of an Englisheman ; and also out- 
warde they carye so muche Englishe wolle, tynne, and leade, 
that Englishmen that auenture outwarde can haue no lyuyng : 
“ whiche thynges,” sayd Lyncoba, “bathe bene shewed to the 
counsayll, and cannot be heard ; and farther,” sayde he, “ the 
fctraungiers compasse the cytye rounde aboute in Southwarke, 
in Wcstniynster, Temple Barrc, Holbome, Saynctc Martynes, 
Saynefce Ihons Strete, Algate, Towre Hyll, and Saynete Kath- 
eryncs, and tbrstall the market, so that no good thynge for 
them comnieth to the market ; whiche is the cause that Eng- 
lislicnicn want and sterue, and thei lyue haboundantly in great 
plcasourc 5 wherefore,” sayde Lyncohie, “ Master doctor, syth 
you were borne in London, and sc the oppression of the 
straungers and the great misery of your awne natyue countray, 
exhorte all the cytiezens to ioyne in one agaynst these straun- 
gers, raueuers and destroyers of your countrey ” Master 
doctor, hearyngc thys, sayde he muche lamented the case if it 
were as Lyncoln liaddc declared. “ Yes,” sayde Lyncolne, 
that it is, and umchc more, for the Dutchemen bryng oucr 
iron, tyuibcr, Icther, and weynskot, ready wrought, as nayles, 
lock(\s, baskettes, cupbordes, stooles, tables, chestes, gyrdels, 
with po^ntes, saddles, and painted clothes, so tliat, if it were 
wi'ought here, Englishmen might haue some worke and lyuynge 
by it; and, besyde this, they growe into such a multitude, 
tliat it is to be looked upon, tor I sawc on a Sondaye this Lent 
vi. e. straungiers sliotyng at the popyngaye with erosbowes, and 
they kepc su<*h assemblyes and fraternities together, and make 
^urh a gathering to tlu'ir common boxc, that eucry botcher will 
holdo pice A\ith the citye i»f London.” Wd,” sayd the doc- 
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tor, ‘‘ I will do tor a relbnnacion of this uiaiter asiuuche as 
a priest may do ; ” and so receaued Lineolues byl, and studyed 
for his purpose. Then Ljnicoln, very ioyous of hys enter- 
price, went from man to man, saiyng that shortly they shoulde 
heare newes, and daily excited youuge people and artiliccrs to 
beare malice to the straungiers. 

When Ester came, and Doctor Dele should prcachc the 
Twesdaye in Ester weke, he came into the pulpit, and there 
declared that to liim was brought a pitihil bill, and red it in 
thys wyse ; To al you the tcorshipfiil lordes and lua^tt'rs of this 
dtie^ that tell take companion ouer the poore people your ntyah- 
bours^ aud also of the great importable hnHes^^ lossis^ ami hynder- 
aunces^ whereof procedeth the extreme poiiei'tie too all the kynavs 
suhiectes that inhahite icithin this citie and siibvrhes of (he samr; 
for so It is that the alyens and straunaiers eate the bn ad from 
the poore fatherles chyldren^ and tale the liuynye from all t/a 
arlnjicers^ and the entercourse from all mtrchaiinhs^ irherby 
pouertie is so muche encreased, that eiiery mini bticaileth the 
misery of other ; for craftesmen be brought to beyytry^ and nur- 
chauutes to nedynes : wherefore^ the premisses considnd^ the 
redresse must be of the commons^ hiyt and rnyte to one parfe^ and 
as the hurt and dammage greueth all nun. so muste all nun set to 
their vdlly)ig power for remedy^ and not to suffre the sayd aUn ns 
so highly in their wealthy and the naturall borne nun of [t]^/.s* 
region too come to confusion. Of this letter \\;is more ; but the 
doctor red no farther ; and then he bcuaii. (Utlum colt Ihmino^ 
terram auAeni dedit fiUjs hominuni ; ami upon thys t(‘\t he iu- 
treated, that tliis lande wiis goven too EiiglLshemcii, and as 
byrdes wouldc defende tlieir nest, so oughte Englislieiiieii to 
ehoryslie smd defende thcniseltes, and to hurte and grem^ alituis 
for tlic common wcale. And vpon tliis tc‘xt, pugna pro pafria^ lu* 
brought in liowc by Goddes lawe it was lawfull to tight for their 
eountrey, and eiier he subtellye moiU‘d tht‘ [Hsiple to rehell 
Jigaynst tlu' straungiers, ami breake th(‘ kynires peace, iioiliynge 
regcirdyiigc the league hetweiie prinec's and the* kyngi.- honoure. 
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Of this sermon many a light person tooke courage, and openly 
spake against straungiers. And, as the deiiell woulde, the Sun- 
daye after, at Grenewiche, in the kynges gallery was Fraunces 
de Bard, whiche, as yon harde, kept an Englishemans wjfe and 
his goodes, and yet he coulde haue no remedy ; and with him 
were Domyngo, Anthony Oaueler, and many mo straungiers; 
and ther they, talkynge with Syr Thomas Palmer knyght, 
icsted and laughed howe that Fraunces kepte the Englishemans 
wyfe, saiynge, that if they had the Mayres wife of London, they 
woulde kepc her. Syr Thomas sayd, “ Sirs, you haue to 
iniiclie fauour in Englande.'*'* There were diuerse Englishe 
merchauntes by, and harde them laugh, and were not content, 
insomucho as one William Bolt, a mercer, sayd, “ Wei, you 
whoreson Lomhardes, you reioyse and laugh ; by the masse, 
we will one dayc haue a daye at you, come when it wiU and 
that saiynge the other merchauntes affiimed. This tale was 
repoi’ted aboiite Loudon, and the yoiinge and cuell disposed 
peo])lo sayde, they woulde be rcuenged on tlie merchaunt 
straungici's, as well as on the artificers straungiers. On Mon- 
day the moi-ow after, the kyng remoued to hys manor of Byche- 
monde. 

The ix. ycre, 

Vj)Ou this rumour, the xxYiii. daye of Aprill, diuerse younge 
men of the citic assauted the alyens as they passed by the 
strotes ; and some were strikeu and some buffeted, and some 
throwon in the cancl. Wherfore the Mayre sent diuerse 
persons to ward, as Stephyn Studley skynner, and Bettes, and 
Stc})honson, and diuerse other, some to one counter, and some 
to another, and some to Newgate. Then sodeynly was a corn- 
men secret rumour, and no man could tell how it began, that 
on May daye next, the citic would rebell, and slaye all aliens, 
iiisoumchc as diuerse straxmgers fled oute of the citie. This 
bnitc nmne so fiirrc tliat it came to the kynges counsayl, inso- 
much as Iho (Jardiuall, beyng Lord Chauncelour, scnl for Ihon 
Rest, Mayre of the citio, and other of the counsail of the citie. 
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and demannded of tlie Mayre in what case the citie stode. 
To whome he aunswered, that it was wel, and in good quyet. 
“ Nay,” sayd the Cardinal, “ it is informed vs that youi' young 
and ryotous people will ryse, and distresse the stranngicrs : 
heare ye of no such thing?” “ No, surely,” sayd the Mayre, 
“ and I trust so to goueme them, that the kynges peace shal 
he obserued ; and that I dare undertake, if I and my brethi*en 
the aldermen may be suffered.” ‘‘ Wel,” sayd the Cardinal, 
“ go home, and wisely forsee this matter ; for, and if any suche 
thing be, you may shortly preuent it.” The Mayre came from 
the Cardinals at iiii. of the clocke at aftemone on May euen, 
and demannded of the officiers what they hai*de. Diuerse of 
them aunswered, that the voyce of the people was so, and had 
ben so ii. or iii. dayes before. This heryng, the Mayre sent for 
al his brethren to the Guylde Hall in great hast, and almost 
vii. of the clocke or the assemble was set. Then was declared 
to them by Master Brooke, the recorder, how that the kynges 
counsail had reported to them that the comminaltie that night 
would ryse, and distresse all the aliens and straungers that inha- 
bited in the citie of London. The aldermen aunswered, they 
harde say so ; but they mistrusted not the matter ; but yet 
they sayd that it was wel done to forsee it. Then sayd the 
recorder, it were best that a snbstancial watche were set of 
honest persons, housholders, whiche might withstand the euell 
doers. An alderman sayde, that it was euell to rayse men in 
hameys ; for, if suche a thinge were entendod, they coulde not 
tell who woulde take their parte. Anotln'r alderman sayd, 
that it were best to kepc the youngc men asonder, and euery 
man to shut in hys doores, and to kepe hys seruauntes within. 
Then with these opinions was the recorder sent to the Cardinal 
befoj-e viii. of the clocke. And then he, with suche as wtux* of 
the kynges counsaill at hys phvee, commaunded that in no wvm* 
watche shouldo be kept, but that euery man >lu»nldc repayre U* 
hy^awuo house, luid there to kepe hyiu and hys seruauntes t\l 
vii. of the clocke of tlu' moniyiig*' : with ^\hi«*he eoniinauud**- 
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ment the sayde Eycliarde Brooke, seigeaunt at the lawe and 
recorder, and Syr Thomas Moore, kte vnderslirife of London, 
and then of the kynges counsaill, came to the Guylde Hall halfe 
honre and before ix. of the clocke [sic], and there shewed the com- 
maundement of the kynges connsayl. Then in all hast enery 
alderman sent to his warde, that no man shonlde styrre after Enell May- 
ix. of the clocke out of his house, but to kepe hys doores shut 
and hys scruaimtes within tyU vii. of the clocke in the mom- 
ynge. After this commaundement, Syr Ihon Mondy, alderman, 
came from liys warde, and founde two young men in Chepe 
plaiyngc at buckelers, and a great company of young men 
lokynge on them, for the commaundement was then skace 
knowen, for then it was but ix. of the clocke. Master Mondy, 
seyng that, bade them leaue ; and the one younge man asked 
hym why 5 and then he sayd, “Thou shalt know,” and toke 
liym by the aime to bane had him to the counter. Then all 
the young men resisted the alderman, and toke him from 
Master Mondy, and ciyed “ Prentyses and clubbes ! ” Then 
out at euery doore came clubbes and weapons, and the aider- 
man fled, and was in great daungier. Then more people arose 
out <if euery quarter, and onto came serayngemen and water 
men and courtiers ; and by a xi. of the clocke there were in 
Chepe vi. or vii. huudreth. And onto of Paules Ghurcheyarde 
came iii. huudreth, which wist not of tlie other; and so out of 
all places they gathered, and brake up the counters, and tooke 
out the prisoners that the klayro liad thether committed for 
hurtyngo of the straungers, and came to Newgate, and tooke 
out Studley and Petyt committed thether for that cause. The 
Mayre and shrifes w'crc there present, and made proclamacion 
in the kjniges name ; but nothynge was obeyed. Thus they 
ranne a ])lump thorow Saiuct Nycholas Shambles ; and at 
Saynct Martyns Gate there met with them Syr Thomas Moore 
and (►ther, desyrynge thoym to go to their lodgynges ; and as 
they were iutroatyng and had almost brought them to a staye, 
the p(*o])le of Savnet Martynes threwe ouie stones and battes. 
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and hurte dyuerse honest persones that were persoadynge the 
ryotons people to ceasse, and they bade them holde their 
handes ; but still they threwe onte bryckes and hoate water. 
Then a sergeannt of amies, called Nycholas Donnes, whiche 
was there with Master Moore entreatynge them, beyngc sore 
hurt, in a fury cryed Donne with them I ” Then all the 
misruled persons ranne to the dorcs and wyndow'es of Saynct 
Martyn, and spoyled aU that they fonnde, and caste it into the 
stretc, and lefte fewe houses vnspoyled. And, after that, they 
ranne hedlynge into Comehill by Leaden Hal to the house of 
one Mutnas, a Frencheman or Pycarde borne, whiche was a 
greate bearer of Frenchemen, were they pyckpm-sses or howe 
euell disposicion soeuer they were of ; and within hys gate, 
called Grrenegate, dwelled dyuerse Frenchmen that kalendred 
worsted contrary to the kynges lawes, and aU they were so borne 
out by the same Mutuas that no man durst medio with them ; 
wherfore he was sore hated, and, if the people had found him 
in their fiiry, they would haue striken of his head. But, when 
they found hym not, the watermen, and certayn young priestos 
that were there, fell to riflynge : some ranne to Blanchechapel- 
ton, and brake the straungers houses, and threwe shooes and 
bootes into the strete. This from x. or xi. of the clocke ctni- 
tinned these ryotons people, durynge wliiche tyme a knight, 
called Syr Thomas Parr, in great hast went to the Cardinall, 
and tolde him of thys ryot : which incontinent strengthened 
his house with men and ordinaunce. And after, this knight 
roade to tlie kyng at Bichemond, and made the report much more 
then it was. Wherfore the kyng hastcly sent to London, and 
was truly aduertised of the matter, and how that the ryot was 
ceassed, and many of the doers apprehended. But while tliis 
mflSiing continued, Syr Bichard Ghohneley, knyght, Licutenaunt 
of the Towre, no great fi’ende to the citic, in a frantyke fuiy 
losed certayn peces of ordinaunce, and sliot inlt) th«i eitit*; 
whiche did title harmc, howbeit his good wil apered. About 
iii. of the clocke, these ryotons pcrs<»iis stMiered, and went to 
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tlieir places of resorte, and by the waye they were taken by the 
Mayre and the heddes of the citie, and some sent to the Towre, 
and some to Newgate, and some to the counters, to the number 
of iii. c. : some fled, and specially the watermen and priestes 
and seruyngmen ; but the poore prentises were taken. About 
fyue of the clocke, the Erles of Shrewesbury and Surrey, whiehe 
had hardc of this lyot, came to London with suche strength as 
they had ; so dyd the Innes of Coui*t, and diuerse noblemen : 
but, or they came, all the lyot was ceased, and many taken as 
you hauc heard. 

Then were the prisoners examined, and the sermon of Docter 
Bele called to remembraunce, and he taken, and sent to the 
Towre, and so was lolin Lyncohi ; but with this ryot the Car- 
dinall was sore displeased. Then the iiii. day of May was an 
oyer and determiner at London before the Mayre, the Duke of 
Norftblke, the Erie of Surrey, and other. The eitie thought 
that the duke bare them gradge for a lewde priest of his which 
the yere before was slayn in Chepe, in so much the duke then 
in his fiiry sayd, “ I pray God, I may once haue the citezens 
in my daungier I and the duke also thought that they bare 
liim no good wil ; wherforc he came into the citie with xiii. c. 
men in hameys, to kepo the oyer and determiner. And upon 
examinacion it could neucr be proued of any metyng, gather- 
ing, talking, or coiiuenticlc, at any daye or tyme before that day, 
but that the cliaiinco so happened without any matter prepensed 
of any creature* sauiiig Lyncohi, and neuer an honest person 
in mancr aa”is taken but onely he. Then proclamacions were 
made, that no women shoulde come together to bable and talke, 
but all men sliouhl kepo their wyues in their houses. All the 
stretes that Avc'ro noti^ble stodeful of harnessed men, which spake 
many opprobrious Avordes to the citezens, wliich greued them 
s*)!-!* ; au<l, il' they woulde hauc bene reuenged, the other had 
had tlie worsse, for the citezens were ii. c. to one : but, lyke 
true subiectes, they suftred pacicntly. 

\Vh<*n the lordes were set, the prisoners were brought in 
thorough tlie stretes tycd in ropes, some men, some laddes, some 
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clijldrcn of xiii. yere. There vfo^ a great iiiournuig of fathers 
and frendes for their chyldren and kynsfolko : einong the pri- 
soners, many were not of the citic ; some were priestes, and 
some husbandmen and laborers : the whole some of the pri- 
soners were ii. c. Ixxviii. persons. The cause of the treason 
was, because the kyng had amitie with all Christen prynces, 
that they had broken the truce and league, contrary to tlie 
statute of Kyng Heniy the V. Of tliis treason diiierse were 
endited ; and so for that tyme the lordes departed. And, the 
next day, the duke came agayn, and the Erie of Surrey with 
ii. M. armed men which kept the stretes. When the Mayre. 
the duke, and the Erle[s] of Shrewsbury and Surrey ivere set, the 
prisoners were arreigned, and xih. fbunde giltye of high trea- 
son, and adiudged to be hanged, drawen, and quartered ; and 
for execucion wherof were set vp xi. pa^’^re of galowes in diuerse 
places where the offences were done, as at Algate, at Blanche- 
chapelton, Gracious Strete, Leaden Hal, and before eucry 
counter one, and at Newgate, at S. Martens, at Aldrisgate, at 
Bishopsgate, Tliis sight sore greued the people, to se galowes 
set in the kynges chamber. Tlien were the prysoners that wci-e 
iudged brought to the places of execucion, and executed in most 
rygorous maner 5 for the Lord Edmond Haward, sonne to the 
Duke of Northfolke and Knight Mershal, shewed no mercy, but 
extreme cruelty to the poore yongelinges in their execucion : 
and likewise the dukes seruauntes spake many opprobrious 
wordes ; some bad hange, some bad drawe, some bad set the 
citie on fyer : but all was sufficed. 

On Thursday the vii. day of May was Lyucoln, Shyrwyn, 
and two brethren called Bets, and diuerso other adiudged to 
dye. Then Lyncolu said, My lordes, I meant wel ; for, and 
you knew the mischief that is ensued in this realme by straun- 
gers, you would remedy it ; and many tynies I haue com- 
playned, and then I was called a busy felow : now our Lord 
haue mercy on me ? Then all the sayd persons were layil on 
the liardels, and draw'eu to the Standarde in ( ^hepe : ami first 
was Ihou Lym*oln exe<*ute(l ; and. as the other had the rope 
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a'K)iit their nockos, there eame a commaiin<lement froui the 
kyng to respite execucioii. Then the people ciyed, God sane 
the kyng ! Then was the oyer and determiner deferred tyll 
another daye, and the prisoners sent agayn to warde, and the 
harnessed men departed onto of London, and all thynges qnyet. 

The xi. daye of Maye the kyngc came to his maner of Gi*ene- 
wiche, where the recorder of London and diuerse aldermen came 
to speake with his grace, and al ware gounes of black coloure. 
And, when they perccaned the kyng comming out of his priuie 
ehanibrc into his chainbre of presence, they kneled doune, and 
the recorder sayd, “ Our most natural beninge and souereigne 
lordc, we knowe well that your grace is displeased with vs of 
your citie of London for the great ryot late done : we assertein 
your grace that none of vs, nor no honest person, were conde- 
sendynge to that enonnitie ; and yet we, oure wyfes and chyl- 
dren, cucry hoiu*e lament that your fiiuour shoulde be taken 
from vs ; and, forasmuclic as light and ydle pcrsones were the 
doers of the same, we nioost humbly beseche your grace to 
hauc mercy of vs for our negligence, and compassion of the 
oftendoui-s for their oflence and trespasse” “Truly,” sayd 
the kyng, “ you liauo highly displeased and offended vs, and 
ye oughte to wayle and be sory lor the same ; and where ye 
save that you the substaiiciall persons were not concentyng to 
the same, it apporcth to the contrary, for you neuer moued 
to let tlunin, nor stunned once to fight with theim, whiche you 
saye were so small a numbre of light persones ; wherefore we 
must thynkc, aud you cannot deny but you dyd wyncke at the 
matter : but at tin’s tyme wc will graunt to you neither our 
tauor nor good will, uor to thofi’endors mercy ; but resort to 
the Gardinall, our Lord Cliauncelour, and he shal make you 'an 
answer, and declare our pleasure:” and with this answer the 
Londoners departed, and made relacion to the Maior. 

Tlnii-sdave the xxii. day of May, tlie kvngo came into West- 
mynst(M- liall, lor whomo at tlie vpper ciide was set a clothe of 
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estate, and the place hanged with arras: with him was the 
Cardinal, the Dukes of Iforthfolke and Sufiolke, the Erles of 
Shrewsbuiy, of Essex and Wilshyre, of Snrrey with many 
lordes and other of the kinges counsail. The Mayre and 
aldermen, and al the chief of the citie were there in their best 
linery (according as the Cardinal had them apoynted) by ix. of 
the clock. Then the kynge commaunded that all the prisoners 
should be brought foorth. Then came in the poorc younglinges 
and olde &lsc knaues, bounden in ropes, all along, one after 
another, in their shertes, and euery one a halter about his 
neck, to the number of iiii. c. men and xi. women. And, 
when all were come before the kinges presence, the Oardinall 
sore laied to the Mayre and comininaltie their negligence, and 
to the prisoners he declared that they had deserued death for 
their oftence. Then al the prisoners together crye(l, Mercy, 
gracious lord, mercy * ’’’ Then the lordes altogi'ther besought 
liis grace of mercy ; at whose request the kyng pardoned them 
al. And then the Cardinal gaue vnto them a good exhorta- 
cion, to the great gladnes of the lierers. And, when the gene- 
rail panlon was pronounced, all the prisoners shouted at oin^e, 
and altogether cast vp their halters into tlie hall rofte, so that 
the kyng miglit pcrceanc they were none of the discrctest sorte. 
Here is to be noted, that diuerse offenders which were not taken, 
hering that tlie king was inclined to mercy, came wel appareleil 
to Westmynster, and sodeynly stryped them into tlieir shertes. 
with halters, and came in emoug the prisoners willingly, 
to bo partakers of the kjniges par<lon : by the whiche doyiig 
it was well knowen that one Jhon Celson, yoman of tlic croune, 
was the first that began to spoyle, and exhoi-ted other to do(»e 
the same, and because he fled and was not taken, lie eamo in 
the rope with the other prisoners, and so had his pard<»n. 
Tliis compaignie was after called the Ifiackc Wagon. Then 
were all the galowes withiu the citce taken doune, and many 
a good pi*aier saied for the kyng ; and tlie ntezens toke more 
hede to their seruaimtes. 
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II. 

The Htort/ of III May-Day^ in the time of Khig Henry Y HI. ^ 
and why it was so called^ and koto Queefi Catherine heyyed the 
lices of Two Thousand London Apprentices. 

[From The Crown Garland of Golden Roses. '] 

l^erusc tlic stories of this laud, 

And with advertisement mark the same. 

And you shall justly understand 

I low 111 May-day first got the name. 

For when King Henry th** Eighth did reign. 

And rul’d our famous kingdom here. 

This royal queen he had fi.*om Spain, 

With whom he liv’d full many a year ; 

(^uccn Oathoiinc nam’d, stones tell, 

Sometime his elder brother’s wife ; 

|}y which ludawfdl uiamage fell 
An endless trouble during life : 

But such kind love he still conceiv’d 
Of his &,ir queen and of her friends. 

Which being by Spain and France perceiv’d, 

Their joiumeys fast for England bends ; 

And with good leave were suflered 
Within our kingdom here to stay : 

Which multitude made victuals dear. 

And all things else, from day to day ; 

For strangers then did so increase 
By reason of King Henry’s queen, 

And privileg’d in many a place 
To d\vclL as was in London seen. 

* The Story of III May-Day^ &c.] Now reprinted hum Evans s Old 
Ballads^ iii. 7(1, cd. 1810. 
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Poor tradcsnteii had small dealing then. 

And who but strangers bore the bell 'i 

Which was a grief to Englishmen, 

To see them here in London dwell : 

Wherefore (Crod wot) upon May-CYC, 

As prentices on Maying went. 

Who made the magistrates believe. 

At all to have no other intent. 

But such a May-game it was known. 

As like in London never were : 

For by the same full many a one 
AVith loss of life did pay full dear ; 

For thousands came with bilboa-blade. 

As with an army they could mccL 

And such a bloody slaughter made 
Of foreign strangers in the street. 

That all the channels ran down with blood 
In every street where they remainM ; 

Vea, eveiy one in danger stood 
That any of their part maintainAl : 

The rich, the poor, the old, the young. 
Beyond the seas tho’ bom and bred. 

By prentices they suffer’d wrong, 

AVheu armed thus they gather’d head. 

Such midtitudes together went. 

No warlike troops could them withstand. 

Nor yet by policy them prevent, 

AVhat they by force thus took in liand : 

Till at the last King Henry’s power 
This multitude encoiiipass'’d round. 

Where Avith the strength of Loudon’s T*»wf*r 
They were by fojce suppress’d and bound ; 
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Aud hundreds hang’d by martial law 
On sign-posts at their masters’ doors. 

J5y wliich the rest were kept in awe. 

And flighted fi-om such loud uproars ; 

And others, which the flict repented 
(Two thousand prentices at least). 

Were all unto the king presented. 

As mayor and magistrates thought best. 

With two aud two together tied. 

Through Temple-bar and Strand they go 
To Westminster, there to be tried. 

With ropes about their necks also. 

But such a cry in every street 

Till then was never heard or known. 

By mothers for their children sweet. 
Unhappily thus overthrown. 

Whose bitter moans and sad laments 
Possess’d the court with trembling fear : 
Whereat the queen herself relents, 

'Fho’ it concern’d her coimtry dear. 

What if,” quoth she, by Spanish blood 
Have London’s stately streets been wet. 
Yet will I seek this country’s good. 

And pardon for these young men get ; 

Or else the world will speak of me. 

And say Queen Catherine was unkind. 
And judge me still tlic cause to be 

These young men did these fortunes fiud.” 
And so, disrob’d fi-om rich attires. 

With hairs haug’d down, she sadly hies. 
And of her gracious lord i-equhes 
A boon, which hardly he denies. 
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The lives,*” quoth she, “ of all tlie blooms 
Yet budding green, these youtlis, I crave : 
O, let them not have timeless tombs ! 

For nature longer limils gave."” 

In saying so, the peaidy tears 

Fell trickling from her princely eyes ' 
Whereat his gentle queen he cheers. 

And saj^s, “ Stand up, sweet lady, rise : 

The lives of them I freely give ; 

No means this kindness shall debai’ ; 

Thou hast thy boon, and they may live 
To serve me in my Bullen war/’ 

No sooner was this pardon given, 

But peals of joy rung thi'ough the halh 
As though it tliunder’d down from heaven 
The queen’s renown amongst them all. 

For which, kind queen, with joyfid heai’t 
She gave to them both thanks and pniist* ; 
And so from them did gently pari. 

And liv’d beloved aU her days : 

And when King Heniy stood in need 
Of trusty soldiers at command. 

These prentices prov’d men indecd. 

And fear’d no force of Avarlike band ; 

For at the siege ol' Tours in France 
Tlicy shew’d themselves bi-ave Englishmen 
At Bullen, too, they did advance 
St. George’s lusty standard then : 

Let Tourinc, Tournay, and those huviis 
That good King Henry nobly won. 

Tell liondon’s proulices"* renowns. 

Ami of their deeds bv them lheJ*r* douf 
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For 111 May-daj^, and ill May-games 
Perform’d in young and tender days. 

Can be no hindrance to their fames, 

Or stains of manhood any ways : 

But now it is ordain’d by law. 

We sec, on May-day’s eve at night. 

To keep unruly youths in awe 

By London’s watch in armour bright, 

Still to pi'cvont the like misdeed 

Which once through headstrong young men came ; 
A nd that’s the cause that I do road 
May-day doth get so ill a name. 



<'ORlirOENT)A. 


Page 22, line 7. 

Enter at on dore Sir Thomas Moore.” 

I ought to have pointed out the impropriety of this title. IVIore is not 
knighted till p. 32 
Page 2o, line 20. 

Enter the L. Maier^ Suruky, SiraEWSBURY.” 

I ought to have given this stage-direction, with additions in brackets, 
thus ; 

Enter the L. Maier^ Surrey, Suewsbury, [Palmer, Cholmley, 
a 7 id Moore].” 

Page 83, line 9. 

“ Theres no man thats ingemtmts can lie poore.” 

Formerly ingenvovs and ingenious were used as synon\Tnf>iis. 
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A PliAY. 



DEAMATfS PEESON.'EJ 


Earl of SiiREWSBURr 


Earl of Surrey. 

Sir TnoMAS Palmer. 
Sir Eogek Cholmley. 
Sir John Munbay. 

Sir Thomas More. 
Lord Mayor. 
Aldermen. 

SuBESBT, a Justice. 
Other Justices. 
Sheriff. 


Kecorder. 

Sergeant at Arms. 

Clerk of the Council. 
Erasmus. 

Bishop of Kochestes. 
Eopeb, son-in-law to More. 
John Lincoln, a broker. 
George Betts. 

His brother (the ‘‘Clown”). 
AViluamson, a carpenter. 
Sherwin, a goldsmith. 
Francis be Barbe,"! 
Cavelee, 

Leptee, a cut-purse. 

Smart, plaintifr against him. 
Harry, ^ 


Lombiu*ds. 


Eobin, 

Kit, and others, ^ 


V Prentices. 


Morris. 

Faulkner, his servant. 
Players. 

€U)Ugh, 

Catesby, 

Banball, 

Buder, i- 

Brewer, 

Porter, 

Horsekeeper, 

Crofts. 

Downes. 


Belonging 
to More’s 
household. 


Lieutenant, 

Warders, 

Gentleman Porter, 

Hangman. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, JMes- 
sengers. Guard, Attendants. 


1 of the 
j Tower. 


Lady More. 

Lady Mayoress. 

Mistress IIoper, daughter to 
More. 

Another daughter to More. 
Doll, wile to AV'illiamson. 
A Poor Woman. 

Ladies. 


^ DmmalU Pcrboncc, &c.] Not in AIS 
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IMer^ at one end^ Iohn Lincolne, with \the two Bettses] 
together ; at the other end^ enters Fraunces de [Barde, 
and Doll] a lustie woman^ he haling her hg the a/rme^ 

DolL Whetlier wilt tliou liale me ? 

Bard, Whether I please ; thou art my prize, and I pleade 
purclxasc ^ of thcc. 

DoU. Purchase of me ! away, ye rascall ! I am an honest 
plaine carpenters wife, and thoughe I haue no beautie to like® 
a husband, yet whatsoeuer is mine scomes to stoupe to a 
sti-aunger : hand oil, then, when I bid thee ! 

Bard. Goc with me quietly, or He compeU thee. 

JDoU. Oompcll me, ye dogges fece ! thou thinkst thou hast 
the goldsmiths wife in hand, whom thou enticedst from her 

^ Enter, ^c.] On the margin, at the cammencement of the play, the 
MS. has the following note in the handwriting of the Master of the 
Revels: “Leanc out * y® insurrection wholy, and the cause thereoff, 
and begin with Sir Tho. Moore at y® mayors sessions, with a reportt 
afterwardes off his good service don, being shrine off London, vppon a 
mutiny agaynst y® Lumbaides, only by a shortt reportt, and nott other- 
wise, att your own perrilles. E. Tjrllney.” 

2 purchase^ i. e. booty. 

^ like'\ i. e. please. 

B 
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liusband with all his plate, and when then tnrndst her home to 
him againe, madste him, like an asse, pay for his wifes boorde. 

Bard. So will I make thy husband too, if please me. 

DoU. Heere he comes himselfe ; tell him so, if thou darste. 

ErOei* Oaueler inth a paire of dooues; Williamson the 
carpenter^ and SsESL\irm foUoiclnfj him. 

Cam. FoUowe me no further ; I say thou shalt not haue 
them. 

Wil. I bought them in Oheapeside, and paide my monie for 
them. 

Sher. He did, sir, indeed ; and you offer him wrong, bothe 
to take them from him, and not restore him his monie neither. 

Caue. If he paid for tliem, let it suffise that I possessc them : 
beefe and brewes ^ may seme such hiudes ; are piggions meate 
for a coorse carpenter ? 

Lin. It is hard when Englishmens pacience must be thus 
jetted on 2 by straungers, and they not daa-e to reucudge their 
owne wrongs. 

Geo. Lincolne, lets beate them downe, and bearo no more of 
these abuses. 

^ hrewes] Means, in our early English writers, broth, soup. — ^In Scot- 
land, at the present day, the word, pronounced hrose^ signifies “ A kind 
of pottage, made by pouring water or broth on meal, which is stirred 
while the liquid is poured. The dish is denominated from the nature of 
the liquid, as water-brose, kaiUbrose” Jamieson's Et. Diet, of Scot. 
Lang. 

2 jetted on\ Equivalent to — boldly encroached upon. So in Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. act iL sc. 4 ; 

“Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and aweless throne.” 

where the commentators explain ^jet^ — stmt ; and where Mesrs. Malone 
and Knight (in spite of a passage in Titus Andromeus^ act ii. sc. 1.) prefer 
the wrong reading of the folio, “jut.” 
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Lin, We may not, Betts : be pacient, and beare more. 

DoU, How now, husband ! wliat, one straunger take thy 
food from thee, and another thy wife ! bir-Lady, flesh and 
blood, I thinke, can hardly brooke that. 

lAfh, TV^ill this goere neuer be otherwise ? must these wrongs 
be thus endured ? 

Qeo, Let vs step in, and help to reuendge their iniurio. 

Bard. What art thou that talkest of reuendge ? my lord 
ambassadour shaU once more make your Maior haue a check, 
if he punishe thee not for this saucie presumption. 

WiU. Indeed, my lord Maior, on the ambassadours com- 
plainte, sent me to Newgate one day, because (against my will) 
I tooke the wall of a straunger : you may doo any thing ; the 
goldsmith’s wife and mine now must be at your comaundment. 

Geo. The more pacicnt fooles are ye bothe, to suffer it. 

Bard, Suffer it ! mend it thou or he, if ye can or dare. I 
tell tliee, fcllowe, and she were the Maior of Londons wife, had 
T her once in my possession, I would keep her in spite of him 
that durst say nay. 

Geo. I tell the, Lombard, these wordes should cost thy best 
cappe, were I not curbd by dutie and obedience : the Maior of 
Londons wife ! Oh God, shall it be thus % 

Doll. Wliy, Bettes, am not I as deare to my husband as my 
lord Maiors wife to him? and wilt thou so neglectly suffer thine 
owne shame ? — ^Hands off, proude stranger ! or, [by] him that 
bought me, if mens milkie harts dare not strike a straunger, 
yot women will beate them downe, ere they beare these abuses, 

Bard. Mistressc, I say you shall along with me. 

DoU. Touche not Doll Williamson, least she lay thee along 
on Gods deare eartho, — ^And you, sir [To Oaoeler], that allow 
such coorso cates to carpenters, whilste pidgions, which they 
pay for, must seme your daintie appetite, deliuer them back to 
my Iiusband again, or He call so many women to’toyne assist- 
aiince as weele not leaue one inche vntome of thee : if our 
husbands must be bridoled by lawc, and forced to beare your 
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wrongs, their wines will be a little lawelesse, and soundly 
beate ye. 

Caue, Oome away, De Bard, and let vs goe complaine to my 
lord ambassadour. \Ejc. Ambo, 

Dolh I,' goe, and send him among vs, and weele giue him 
his welcome too. — I am ashamed that freebome Englishmen, 
hauing beatten straungers within their owne homes, should 
thus be brau’de and abusde by them at home. 

SlieVn It is not our lack of courage in the cause, but the 
strict obedience that we are bound too.® I am the ijoldsmith 
whose wrongs you talkte of ; but how to redresse yours or mine 
owne is a matter beyond all our abilities. 

Lin. Not so, not so, my good freends : I, though a meane 
man, a broaker by profession, and namd lohn Lincolne, bane 
long time winckt at these vilde® ennormitees with mighty im- 
pacience, and, as these two bretheren heere (Betses by name) 
can witnesse, with losse of mine owne liffe would gladly remedie 
them. 

Geo. And he is in a good forwardncsse, I tell ye, if all hit 
right. 

Loll. As how, I prcthce ? tell it to Doll W^illiamson. 

Lin. You knowe the Spittle sermons begin the next woeke : 
I haue drawne a [bill] of our wrongs and the straungers iiiso- 
lencies. 

Geo. Which he meanes the preachers sliaU there openly 
publishe in the pulpit, 

Wil. Oh, but that they would ! y&ith, it would tickle our 
straungers thorowly. 

Loll. I, and if you men durst not vndertake it, before God, 
we women [would. Take] an honest woman from her husband ! 
why, it is intoUerable. 

8her. But how finde ye the preachers affected to [our pro- 
ceeding] ? ^ 


^ i] i. c. Ay. 


2 too'] i e. to. 


3 vilde] i. e. vile. 
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Lin. Ma^ste^ Doctor Staudish «= * * * 

^ + # # "ik ^ fk 

* ^ [re]forme it, and doubts not but bappic suc- 

cesse will ensu * * our wrongs. You shall perceiue 

ther’s no hurt in the bill : heer’s a copie of it ; I pray yc, 
heare it. 

All. With all our harts ; for Gods sake, read it. 

Lin. \i'eads^ To you aU^ the tcorshipfidl lords and maisters of 
this clttie^ that will take compassion ouer the poore people your 
‘neighbours^ <md also of the greate importable^ huiis^ losses^ and 
hinderamices^ Tcherof proceeddh extreame pouei-tie to aU the 
kings subiects tiiat inhahite within this dttie and siibhurhs of the 
same : ffor so it is that aliens and straungers eate the bread from 
the fatherlesse childr&n^ aoid take the lining from cdl the artificers 
and the entercowrse from all m&rchamls^ wherbg pouertie is so 
much encreased^ that euery man hewayleth the miserie of other ; 
for craftsmen he brought to heggerie^ and merchants to needines : 
tcherfore^ the premisses considered^ the redresse must be of the 
commons knit and rmited to one pa^rte: and as the hurt and 
damage greeueth all men^ so must aU men see to their willing 
poicer for remedie^ and not suffer the sayde aliens in their wealthy 
and the natmaU borne mm of this region to come to confimmi. 

DoU. Before God, tis excellent ; and He maintaine the suite 
to be honest. 

fSher. WoU, say tis read, what is your further meaning in 
the matter ? 

Geo. What ! marie, list to me. No doubt but this will 
store vs with freends enow, whose names we will closely keepe 
in writing ; and on May day next in the morning weele goe 
tborthe a Maying, but make it the wurst May day for the 
straungers tliat eucr Uiey sawe. How say ye ? doo ye sub- 
scribe, or are yo faintharted reuolters ? 

Don. Holde thee, George Bettes, theris my hand and my 


imporltible\ i- c. iiiibcarablc, intoleiable. 
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hart : by the Lord, He make a captaine among ye, and doo 
somewhat to be talke of for ener after. 

Wih My maisters, ere we parte, lets freendly goe and drinke 
together, and sweare true secrecie vppon om- lines. 

Geo. There spake an angell.^ Come, let vs along, then. 

[Exeunt. 

An arras is dxawne^ and behinde it (as in sessions) sit the 
L. Maior^ lustice Stjresbie, arid other Justices ; Sheriffe 
Moore and the oth&r Sherife sittinahy. Smart is the jjdabi^ 
tife^ Lifter the jMsoner at the barre. [Recorder^ Officers. ’I 

L. Mai. Hailing dispachte onr weightier businesses, 

We may giiie care to pettie feUonies. 

Master Sheriffe Moore, wliat is this felloAve ? 

Moore. My lord, he stands indited for a pursse ; 

He hath bin tryed, the jurie is together. 

Mai. Who sent him in ? 

Swre. That did I, my lord : 

Had he had right, he had bin hangd ere this ; 

The only captayne of the cutpnrssc crewe. 

L. Mai. What is his name I 

hfiire. As his profession is. Lifter, my lord. 

One that can lift a purse right cunningly, 
i. Mai. And is that he accuses him I 
Sure. The same, my lord, whom, by your honors Icaue, 

I must say somewhat too,® because I jBnde 
In some respectes he is well woorthie blame. 

L. Mai. Good Master Justice Suresbie, speake your minde ; 
We are well pleasde to giue you audience. 

Sure. Heare mo. Smart ; thou art a foolish fellow c : 

If Lifter be conuicied by the lawe, 

^ There spake an angelT] A sort of proverbial expression, which occurs 
in various old plays. 

^ too'] i. e. to. 
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As I see not how the jurie can acquit him, 

He stand too’t thou art guiltie of his death. 

Moore, My lord, thats woorthe the hearing. 

L. Mai, Listen, then, good Maister Moore. 

Sure, I tell thee plainc, it is a shame for thee. 

With such a sum to tempte necessitie ; 

No Icsse then ten poundcs, sir, wiU seme your tume. 

To caric in your pursse about with ye, 

To crake ^ and brag in tauemes of your monie : 

] promise ye, a man tliat goes abroade 
With an intent of trueth, meeting such a bootie. 

May be prouoktc to that he nouer meante. 

What makes so many pilferers and feUons, 

But such fond 2 baites that foolish people lay 
To tempt the needie miserable wretche 2 
Ten poundes, odd monie ; tliis is a prettie sum 
To beare about, which were more safe at home. 

Fore God, twere well to fine ye as much more 

[Lord Maior and Moore whiter. 
To the relcetc of the po[ore prijsoners. 

To teaclic ye be ^ ^ your owne, 

^ ^ rightlie sera’de. 

# : j{c ^ ^ 

Moore. Good my lord, soothe a Ibr once, 

Only to tryc conclusions^ in tliis case. 

L, Maior. Content, good Master Moore : weele rise awhile. 
And, till the jurie can returne their verdict, 

Walk(j in the garden. — How saye ye. Justices ? 

1 crake] i, c. vaunt. 

2 fond] i. e- foolish. 

3 conclnsions] i. c. experiments. The word continued to be used in 
this seiLSe long after the date of the iircsent play. “But some part of 
most dayes was usually spent in philosophical conclusions.” Walton’s 
Life of Sir Jf. WoUon, 
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AU. We like it well, my lord ; weele follow ye. 

[jEr. X. Maior and lustices, 
Moore. Nay, plamtife, goe you too ; — ^and, officers, 

[JS'x. Smart. 

Stand you aside, and leaue the prisoner 
To me awhile. — Lifter, come hether. 
iy?. What is your woorships pleasure I 
Moore. Sirra, you knowe that you are knowne to me. 

And I haue often sau‘‘de ye from this place. 

Since first I came in office : thou seest beside, 

That Justice Suresbie is thy heauie fireend. 

By all the blame that he pretends to Smarte, 

For tempting thee with such a summe of monie. 

I teU thee what 5 deuise me but a meanes 
To pick or cutt his pursse, and, on my credit, 

And as I am a Christian and a man, 

I will procure thy pardon for that jeast. 

Lift. Good Master Shrceue, seeke not my ouerthrowe : 

You knowe, sir, I haue manie heauie freends, 

And more endictmcnts like to come vppon me. 

You are too deepe for me to deale withall ; 

You are knoAvne to be one of the wisest men 
That is in England : I pray ye. Master Shcrifte, 

Goe not aboute to vndermine my life. 

Moore. Lifter, I am true subiect to my king ; 

Thou much mistakste me : and, for thou shaft not thinke 
I meane by this to hurt thy life at all, 

I will maintaine the act when thou hast doouc it. 

Thou knowest there are such matters in my hands. 

As if I pleasde to giue them to the jurie, 

I should not need this way to circumuent thee. 

All that I aime at is a merrie iest : 

Perfonne it. Lifter, and expect my best. 

Lift. I thanke yoiu' woorship : God preseriie your life I 
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But Master Justice Suresbie is gon in ; 

I knowe not how to come neere where he is. 

Moore. Let me alone for that ; He be thy setter ; 

He send him hcther to thee' presently, 

Vnder the couller of thine owne request, 

Of priuate matters to acquainte him with. 

Lift. If ye doo so, sir, then let me alone ; 

Fortic to one but then his pursse is gon. 

Moore. Well said: but see that thou diminish not 
One penic of the monie, but giuc it me ; 

It is the cunning act that credits thee. 

Lift. I will, good Master Sheriffe, I assure ye. \Ejc. Moore. 
I see the purpose of this gentleman 
Is but to check the follie of the Justice, 

For blaming others in a desperate case, 

Wheriii himsclfe may &11 as soone as any. 

To saue my life, it is a good aduenter : 

Silence there, hoe ! now dooth the Justice enter. 

JEnt. lust. Sureshle. 

Sure. Now, sirra, now, what is your will with me ! 

Wilt thou discharge' thj' conscience like an honest man ? 
What sayst to me, sirra ? be breetc, be breef. 

Lift. As brcole, sir, as I can. — 

Jf ye st:xnd tayre, I will be breefe annon. [Aside. 

Sure. Spoakc out, and mumble not ; Avhat saist thou, sirra ? 
Lift. Sir, I am chargdo, as Ood shall be my comforte. 

With more tlien’s tmc. 

Sure. Sir, sir, ye are indeed, with more then’s true,‘ 

For yt)U arc flatly chargde with fellonie ; 

You ’r chargde with more then trueth, and that is theft ; 

More tlion a true man should be cliarg<lc withall ; 

Thou art a varlet, that’s no more then true. 


^ true\ i- e. honcsit 
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Trifle not with me ; doo not, doo not, sirra ; 

Confesse but what thou knowcst, I aske no more. 

Lift, There be, sir, there be, ift shall please your woor- 
ship 

Sure. There be, varlet ! what be there ? tell me what there 
be? 

Come oflF or on : there be ! what be there, knaue ? 

Lift. There be, sir, diners very cunning fellowes, 

That, while you stand and looke them in the fiice. 

Will haue your pursse. 

Sure. Th’art an honest knaue : 

TeU me what are they ? where they may be caught { 

I,^ those are they I looke for. 

Lift. You talke of me, sir ; 

Alas, I am a punie ! theris one indeed 

Coes by my name, he puts downe all for pursscs ; 

:{“ Ti{e ^ -rf + 

[Sure.] ^ -4c ^ ^ 

^ as familiare as thou wilt, my knaue ; 

Tis this I long to knowe. 

Lift. And you shall haue your longing (Tc ye goc. — 

[Aside. 

This fellowe, sir, perhaps will meete ye thiu?, [Action. 

Or thus, or thus, and in kinde complement 
Pretend acquaintaunce, somewhat doubtfidly ; 

And these embraces seme 

Sure. I, mai'ie. Lifter, wherfore seme they ? 

[S/tmamm gladly. 

Lift. Only to feele 

Whether you goe ftdl vnder sailc or no, 

Or that your lading be abooixl your barkc. 

Sure. Tn playner English, Lifter, if my pur.'^>t* 

He sl,ord(‘ or Jio ? 


• / I i e. A\ 
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Lift. Yo liauG it, sir. 

Bure. Excellent, excellent. 

Lift. Then, sir, yon cannot but for manners sake 
Walke on with him ; for he will walke your way, 

Alleadging cither you haue much forgot him, 

Or he mistakes you. 

Bure. But in this time has he my pursse or no \ 

Lift. Not yet, sir, fye * — ^no, nor I haue not yours. — 

\Aside. 

But now we must forbeare ; my lords retm-ne. 

Ent. Lord Maioj\ ^'c. 

Bure. A nimren on’t ! — Lifter, weele more annon : 

I, thou sayst true, there are shrewde knaues indeed 5 

[He sits downs. 

But hit them gull me, widgen me, rooke me, foppe me, 

Ytaith, yfiiiih, they are too short for me. 

Knaues and fooles mecte when pursscs goe ; 

Wise men looke to their pursses well enough. 

Moore. Lifter, is it doone ? ^ 

Lift. Doone, Master Shreeue 5 and there it is. 

Moore. Then builde vppon my woord. He sane 
thy life. 

Recor. Lifter, stand to the barre : 

The jurie haue rctumd thee guiltie ; thou must dye. 
According to the custome. — ^Looke to it. Master Shreeue. 

L. Malor. Then, gentlemen, as you are wunt to doo. 
Because as yet we haue no buriaU place, 

Wliat charitic your meaning’s to bestowe 
Toward buriall of the prisoners now condemnde, 

Let it be giueii. There is first for rae. 

Recor. And thers for me. 

Another. And me. 

Bure. Bodic' of me, my pursse is gou ! 

Miwre. Hon, sir! what, hcere! how ran that he? 


Aside. 
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i. Maior, Against all reason, sitting on the benche. 
/Sure, Lifter, I talkte with you ; you hauo not lifted me I 
ha ! 

Jbi/t. Suspect ye me, sir? Oh, what a world is this ! 
Mom'e. But heare ye. Master Surosbie ; are ye sure 
Ye had a pursse about ye ? 

Sure. Sure, Master Shreeue ! as sure as you are there. 
And in it seauen poundes, odd monie, on my faith. 

Moore. Seauen poundes, odd monie ! what, were you so 
madd, 

Beeing a wise man. and a magistrate. 

To trust your pursse with such a liberall sum ? 

Seauen poundes, odd monie ! fore God, it is a shame. 
With such a summe to tempt ncccssitie : 

I promise ye, a man that goes abroadc 

With an intent of trueth, meeting such a bootie. 

May be wrought to that he ncuer thought. 

Wliat makes so many pilferers and feUons, 

But these fond baites that foolish people lay 
To teinpte the needie miserable wretcho ? 

Should ho be taken now that has your pursse, 

Ide stand too’t, you are guiltie of his death ; 

For, questionlosse, he would be cast by lawc. 

Twere a good deed to fine ye as much more. 

To the releefc of the poore prisoners. 

To tcache ye lock your monie vp at home. 

Sure. Well, Master Moore, you are a mcrie man ; 

I finde ye, sir, I finde ye well enough. 

Moore. Nay, ye shall see, sir, trasting thus vcmr 
monie. 

And Lifter here in triall for like ca«e. 

But that the poore man is a pi'isoner. 

It would be now suspected that he had it. 

Thus may ye sec what misehcefc f»ften <‘omrs 
By tlie foiul cariag<‘ of such noedl('S.s(‘ sumiiu^s. 
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X- Maior. Beleeue me. Master Surcsbie, this is straungc, 
You, beeiug a man so setled in assnrannce. 

Will fell in that which yon condemnd in other. 

Moore. Well, Master Snresbie, theres your pursse agayne. 
And all your monie : feare nothing of Moore ; 

Wisedome still ^ doore.' 

* # ^ ^ 

1 the doore'] “ lie [More] used, when he was in the city of London as 
justice of iicace, to go to the sessions at Newgate, as other justices did; 
amongst whom it happened that one of the andent justices of peace was 
wont to chide the poor men that had thdr purses cut, for not keeping 
them more warily, saying that their negligence was cause that there were 
so many cutpurses brought thither ; which when Sir Thomas had heard 
him often speak, at one time especially, the night after he sent for one of 
.he chief cutpurses that was in prison, and promised him that he would 
dand his good friend, if he would cut that justice’s purse, whilst he sat 
he next day on the bench, and presently make a agn thereof unto him; 
^e fellow gladly promiseth him to do it. The next day, therefore, when 
hey sat again, that thic^ was called amongst the first, who, being accused 
3 f his fact, said that he would excuse himself sufficiently, if he were but 
permitted, in private, to speak to some one of the bcmch; he was bid 
therefore to chuse one whom he would; and he presently chose that 
grave old man, who then had his pouch at his girdle; and whilst he 
roundeth him in the c^, he cunningly cuts his purse, and, taking his 
leave solcnmly, goeth down to his place. Sir Thomas, knowing by a 
sign that it was dispatched, taketh presently an occasion to move all the 
bench to chstributc some alms upon a poor needy fellow that was there, 
beginning himself to do it. When the old man came to open his purse, 
he sees it cut away, and, wondering, said, that he had it when he came to 
sit there that morning. Sir Thomas replied in a pleasant manneu, ‘ WTiat ! 
Kvill yon charge any of us with felony ? ’ He beginning to he angry and 
ashamed of the matter, Sir Thomas calls the culpurse, and wills him to 
give him his purse again, counselling the good man hereaRer not to he so 
hitter a censnrer of innocent men’s n^ligence, when as himself could not 
keep his purse safe in that open assembly,” C. More’s Life of Sir T. More, 
p. 97, ed. 1828. 
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Entm' the Earles ^Shrewesburie and SuRRiE, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, and Sir Roger Cholmeley. 

Shrett. My lord of Surrey,^ and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
Might I with pacience tempte your grane adnise, 

I tell ye true, that in these daungerous times 
I doo not like this frowning vulgare brow : 

My searching eye did neuer entertaine 
A more distracted conntenaunce of gi*eefe 
Then I haue late ohsem’de 
In the displeased commons of the cittie. 

Sur. Tis straimge that from liis princely clemencie, 

So well a tempred mercie and a grace, 

To aU the aliens in this fruitefiiU land, 

That this highe-creastcd insolence should spring 
From them that breathe fi-om his maicstick bountie. 

That, fetned with the traflScque of our countrey, 

Alreadic leape into his suhiccts face. 

Pal. Yet Sherwin hindred to conunence his suite 
Against De Bard by the ambassadour. 

By supplication made ynto the king. 

Who hauing first entic’de away his wife, 

And gott his plate, noere woorth foure hundred pound. 

To greeue some wronged citfcizens that found 
This vile disgrace oft cast into their teeth. 

Of late sues Shei*wiii, and arrested him 
For monie for the boording of lib? wile. 

Sur. The more knaue Bard, tliat, vsins: Sheruiiis oi,ods. 
Booth aske him interest for the occupation. 

I like not that, my lord of Shrewtv'^burif* : 

Hees ill bested that lends a well j)ac'‘ d(‘ horsM‘ 

Vnto a man that will not findc him meate. 

1 My lord of Surrey^ &c.] Oi>i)ositc this s])cech T\liicy ha> uiittiii 
“Mend yV' 
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Oholme. My lord of Surrey will be pleasant still. 

Pal, I, beeing then imployed by your honors 
To stay the broyle that fell about the same, 

Wher by perswasion I cnforc’de the wrongs. 

And vrgde the greefe of the displeased cittie. 

He answerd me, and with a soUemne oathe, 

That, if he had the Maior of Londons wife. 

He w^ould keepe her in despight of any Englishe.' 

Sur. Tis good, Sir Thomas, then, for you and me ; 

Your wile is dead, and I a batcheler 
If no man can possessc his wife alone, 

I am glad. Sir Thomas Palmer, I haue none. 

Cliolme. If a’ take my wife, a shall finde her meate. 

Bur, And reason good. Sir Roger Cholmeley, too. 

If these hott Frenchemen needsly^ will haue sporte. 

They should in kindnesse yet defl&aye the charge : 

1 Pngllsh^ This word is crossed through by Tylney, who has sub- 
stituted “man.” 

“la hatcheler'] The person now speaking (and of course the author 
did not intend that there should be two earls of Surrey in the play) is 
afterwards distinctly mentioned as bemg the celebrated poet, — who, 
at the time when the present scene is supposed to take place, was, — 
if indeed he yet had seen the light, — a mere infant. Mott fixes the 
poet’s birth in January 1518 (Mem. of Surrey, p. is.). Sir H. Micolas 
assigns it to some period between 1516 and 1518. (Mem. of Surrey^ Aldine 
Poets^ p. xvi.). In Howard’s Memorials, 8iC. of the Howard Family^ 

19, he is stated to have been bom in 1517. 

3 «] i. e. he. 

4 7 ieedsly\ i. c. necessarily. The word, though not acknowledged by 
dictionaries, is frequently found in our early writers: 

“Thy absence makes me angrie for a while, 

But at thy presence I must needsly smile.” 

Q. Mary to Brandon D, of Suffolk, — ^Drayton’s England's 
Her. Epist. cd. 8vo. n. d. 
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Tis hard when men possesse our wines in quiet. 

And yet leaue vs in, to discharge their diett. 

Shrew. My lord, our catours^ shall not vse the market! 

For our prouision, but some straunger® now 
Will take the vittailes from him he hath bought : 

A carpenter, as I was late enlbrmde. 

Who hauing bought a paire of dooues in Cheape, 

Immediatly a Frencheman^ tooke them from him. 

And beat the poore man for resisting him ; 

And when the feUowe did complaine his wrongs, 

He was seuerely punish’de for his labour. 

8mr. But if the Englishe blood be once but vp. 

As I perceiue theire harts alreadie full, 

I feare me much, before their spleenes be coolde. 

Some of these saucie aliens for their pride 
Win pay for’t soundly, whercsoere it lights : 

This tyde of rage that with the eddie striues, 

I feare me 'much, will drowne too manie lines. 

Clwlme, Now, afore Grod, your honors, pardon me : 

Men of your place and greatnesse arc to blame. 

I tell ye true, my lords, in that Lis maicstie 

Is not informed of this base abuse 

And dayly wrongs are offered to his subjects ; 

For, if he were, I knowe his gracious wisedome 
Would soone redresse it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Shrew. Sirra, what newes ? 

Cholme. None good, I feare. 

Mess. My lord, ill newes ; and wursc, I feare, will lbll()\\e. 
If speedily it be not lookte vnto : 

The cittic is in an vproare, and the Maior 

1 catours'l i. e. caterers. 

2 straiinger'\ Crossed out by Tylncy, who has substituted Lombard.” 
Frcncheniaii] Altered b^ the same to “ J^omhard ” 
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Is threatned, if he come out of his house. 

A number poore artifi[cers] ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* fearde what this would come vnto : 

This followes on the doctors publishing 
The bill of wrongs in publique at the Spittle. 

Shretc. That Doctor Beale may chaunce beshrewe^ him- 
selfe 

For reading of the bill. 

JPal. Let vs goe gather forces to the Maior, 

For quick suppressing this rebellious route.® 

Snr. Now I bethinke myselfe of Maister Moore, 

One of the shcriffes, a wise and learned gentleman, 

And in especiall fouour with the people : 

He, backt with other graue and sober men. 

May by his gentle and perswasiue speeche 
Perhaps preuaile more then we can with power. 

Shrew, Beleeue me, but your honor well aduises : 

Let vs make haste ; for I doo greatly feare. 

Some to their graues this mornings woorke will beare. 

[Exeunt,^ 

Enter three or f mire Prentlses of trades^ with a paire of 
midgelles. 

Harry, Come, lay downe the cudgelles. Hoh, Biobin, you 
met vs well at Bunhill, to haue you with vs a Mayng this 
morning ! 

Robin, Faith, Harrie, the head drawer at the Miter by the 
great Oonduite calld me vp, and we went to breakefost into 

^ beshrewe\ i. c. curse. 

2 route\ i. e. rabble. 

3 Exeunt\ After this, the MS- has the first sketch of a scene, which 
subsequently occurs with considerable additions : see pp- 19—22. 

C 
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St. Annes lane. But come, who heginnes ? in good faith, 
I am cleanc out of practise. When wast at Garrets schoole,^ 
Harrie ? 

Bar. Not this great while, neucr since I brake his vshers 
Iiead, when he plaid his schoUers prize at the Starre in Bread- 
streete. I vse all to George Philpots at Dowgate ; hees the 
best backswordeman in England. 

Kit, Bate me an ace of that, quoth Bolton.® 

Ear, He not bate ye a pinne on’t, sir ; for, by this cudgell, 
tis true. 

Kit, I wiU cudgell that oppinion out of ye : did you breake 
an vshers head, sir ? 

Ear, I, maiie, did I, sii*. 

Kit, I am very glad on'’t: you shall breake mine too, and 
ye can. 

Ear. Sirra, I prethee, what art thou ? 

Kit, Why, T am a prentise as thou art ; seest thou now ? 
He play with thee at blunt hcere in Cheapeside, and when thou 
hast doone, if thou beest angrie, He fight with thee at [sharpe] 
in Moore feildes. I haue a swoord to seme my tiime in a 
fauor # ^ come Julie, to seme-* 

^ ^ * 

1 Garrets schoole'] Some fendng-school; notorious, I presume, during 
tins author’s time (not during that of Sir T. More). 

2 Bate me an ace of that^ quoth Bolton] Sec Ray’s Proverbs^ p. 176, 
ed 1768, and Narcs’s Gloss. 

® to sente] This (imperfect) scene is followed m the MS. hy part of a 
scene (contained in a single leaf) between More, his wife, steward, and 
attendants, beginning — 

Now will T speake, like man in melancholy,” &c. 

which belongs to a much later part of the play, and will be given after- 
wards. 
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Enter Lincolne,^ Betses, Williamson, Sherwin, 

and other ^ armed; Doll in a shirt of maile^ a headpiece^ 

szcordy and hiicklet' ; a crewe attending. 

Clo? Come, come ; wele tickle ther turnips, wele butter ther 
boxes. Shall strangers rule the roste ? yes ; but wele baste the 
roste. Come, come ; a flawnt, a flaunte ! 

George. Brother, giue place, and heare lohn Lincolne speake. 

Clo. I," Lincolne my leder. 

And Doll my tme bredcr. 

With the rest of our crue. 

Shall ran tan tarra ran ; 

Doo all they what they can. 

Shall we be bobd,^ braude ? no : 

Shall we be heUde vnder ? no ; 

We ar frebome. 

And doo take skome 
To be vsde soe. 

JDolL Pease theare, I saye ! heare Gaptaine Lincolne speake ; 
Kepo silens, till we know his minde at large. 

Clo. Then largelyo® diUiuer; speake, bulhe: and he that 
presumes to interrupte the in thie orratione, this for him. 

Lincol. Then,® gallant bloods, you whoes fre sowles doo skome 
To bcarc the inforsed wrongs of aliens. 

Ad rage to ressolutione, fier the howses 

Of theis aiidatious strangers. This is St, Martins, 

1 Enter Lincolne^ &c.] This stage-direction is taken from the first 
draught of the scene (see note 3, p 17), which in its present enlarged 
state has no heading. 

- CZo.] i. e. Clown,— brother to George Betts. 

® i] i.e. Ay. 

^ hobd\ i.c. cheated. 

5 Clo. Then largelye^ &c.] Instead of this speech, the first ^etch has 
“ All. Agreed, agreed: speake, then, braue Captaine Lincolne.” 
'Then} First sketch, “Come.” 

(1 2 
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And yonder dwells Mutas,^ a welthy Piccardye,- 
At the Grreene Gate,® 

De Bard, Peter Van HoUocke, Adrian Martine, 

With njany more ontlandishe fiigetines. 

Shall theis enioy more prineledge then wee. 

In our owne enntry ? lets, then,^ become ther slaues. 

Since justis kepes not them in greater awe, 

Wele be onrselnes roughe ministers at lawe. 

Clo. Vse no more ® swords, nor no more words, but fier the 
houses ; braue captaine, curragious, fier me ther houses. 

DoU. I, for we maye as well make bonefiers on Maye daye 
as at midsommer : wele alter the daye in the callinder, and sett 
itt downe in flaming letters. 

Siher. Staye ; that® wold much indanger the hole cittie, 
Wheitoo I wold not the least preiudice. 

Doll. No, nor I nether ; so male mine owne howse be bumd 
for companye. lie tell ye what 5 wele drag the strangers into ^ 
More feldes, and theare bumbaste them till they stinke againe. 

Clo. And thats soone doone ; for they smell for feare all- 
redye. 

Geor. Let some of vs enter the strangers houses. 

And, if we finde them theare, then bringe them forthe. 

Doll. But ® if ye bringe them forthe eare ® ye finde them. He 
neare alowe of thatt. 

^ Mutas\ Hathcr indistinctly written here : but in the first sketch, 
“ Mewtas.” 

“ Piccardye] First sketch, “Kccarde.” 

■* the Greene Qate'\ See extract firom Ilall, prefixed to this play. 

^ then] So in first sketch. Omitted here in MS. 

5 Clo. Vse no niore^ &c.] Instead of this speech, the first sketch has, 
^^jill. Fire the houses, fire the houses!” 
that] So in first sketch. Here MS has “no, that but this speech 
is evidently blank verse. 

’ info] First sketch, ^ out into” 

« But] Omitted in first sketch. 

® eare] First sketch, “before” 
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Clo- Now, Ma«rsse, for thie honner, 

Dutch or Frenshe, 

So yt he a wenshe. 

He vppon hir. \Exeunt^ Sherwin, Cloicne, aiid others. 

WtUia. Now, lads, sure “ shall we labor in our saftie. 

I heare the Maire hath gatherd men in armes. 

And that Shreue ® More an hower agoe risseude 
Some of the Privyc Oownsell in at Ludgate : 

Forse now must make our pease, or eles we &I1 ; 

Twill soone be knowne we ar the prineipall. 

DoU. And what of that ? if thou beest aBraide, husband, go 
home againe, and hide thy hed ; for, by the Lord, He haue a 
lyttai sporte, now we ar^ att ytt. 

Geor. Lets stand vppon our swerds,® and, if they come, 
Fesseaue them as they weare our ennemyes. 

Re-mter ® Sherwin, downe^ and others. 

Clo. A purchase,^ a purchase ! we haue fbwnd, we ha 

fownde 

DoU. What? 

Clo. Nothinge; nott a Frenshe Fleming nor a Fleming 
Frenshe to be fownde ; but all fled, in plaine Inglishe. 

Llnco. How now ! haue you fownd any ? 

Slier. No, not one ; theyre all fled.® 

^ Exeunt^ &c.] Here MS. has no stage-direction. First sketch, ‘-Ex. 
some and Sherwin.” 

sure] First sketch, “how” (making the line a question). 

’ Shreue] First sketch, “Shcriffe.” 

* we ar] First sketch, “I am.” 

® Le. swords.— Fust sketch, “guarde.” 

® Re-enter^ &c.] Here MS. has no stage-direction. First sketch, “ En. 
Sher. and the rest.” 

^ purciMse] i.e. prize, booty. 

« No, not one; theyre all fied] Fust sketch, “No/ one; tit are fled” 
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LhicoL Then fier the houses, that, the Maier heingc busye 
Aboute the qucnshingc of them, we mayo shape ; 

Bume downe ther kennells : let vs straite awaye, 

Leaste this daye ^ proue to vs an ill Maye daye.- 
Gh. Fier, fier ! ile be the firste: 

If hanging come, tis welcome ; thats the worste. {Ejceant.'’^ 

Enter at on dore Sir Thomas Moore and Lord Malre; att 
an other doore Sir John Monday hurt, 

L, Malor, What, Sir lolm Mmiday, arc you hurt I 
Sir John, A little knock, my lord- Ther was even now 
A sort ^ of prentises playing at cudgells ; 

I did comaund them to ther masters how’ses ; 

But one of them, backt by the other crew. 

Wounded mo in the forhead with his cudgill ; 

And now, I feare me, they are gon to joine 
With Lincolne, Sherwine, and ther dangerous traine. 

Moore, The captaines of this insurection 
Have tane themselves to armes, and cam but now 
To both the Countem,^ wher they have rcloa-st 
Sundrie indetted prisoners, and firoin thence 
I heere that they are gonn into St. Martins, 

Wher they intend to offer violence 

To the amazed Lombards : therfore, my lord. 

If we expect the saftie of the cittie, 

Tis time that force or parley doc encowntcr 
With thes displeased men. 

^ Leaste this daye\ First sketch, “ Least that this^ 

* an, ill Maye day el i.c. an evil May-day: see hallad preGxcd to the 
play. 

■* [Ejceunt] AIS. has (in a different handwTiting from the ic'-t of the 
scene) “IHanett Clowne;” i\hicli cannot lx; right. 

^ 5or/] i. e. set, coni]wny 

both the Counters] i. c. the (Viiiiiter ]»ii'-oii^ m liu* Poultiy and 
AVood-'^ticet. 
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Enter a Messenger. 

li. Maior. How now ! w]iat newes ? 

Mess. My lord, the rebells have broake open Newegate, 
From whence they have deliverd manie prisoners. 

Both fcUons and notorious murderers. 

That desperatlie cleave to ther lawles traine. 

L. Maior. Vpp with the drawbridge, gather som forces 
To OomhiU and Chcapside : — ^and, gentlemen. 

If dilhgence be vsde onc^ every side, 

A quiet ebb will follow this rough tide. 

Enter Shrowsberie, Surrie, Palmer, Cholmlev. 

Shro. Lord Maior, his maiestie, receaving notice 
Of this most dangerous insurection. 

Hath sent my lord of Surry and myself. 

Sir Thomas Palmer and our followers. 

To add vnto your® forces om* best meanes 
For pacifying of this mutinie. 

In Gods name, then, sett one with happie speed ! 

The king laments, if one true subiect bleede. 

Surr. I hcerc they meane to fier the Lumbards howses : 
Oh power, what art thou"* in a madmans eies ! 

Thou luakst the plodding iddiott bloudy-wise. 

Moore. My lords, I dowt not but we shall appease 
With a calm breath this flux of discontent ; 

To call them to a parley, questionles 

Palme. May fall out good : tis well said. Master Moore. 
Moor. Letts to the simple men ; for many sweat 
Vnder this act, that knowes not the lawes debtt 
Which hangs vppon ther lives ; for sillie men 
Plodd on they know not how, like a fooles penn. 

That, ending, showes not any sentence writt, 

1 one] i. c. on. 2 your~\ MS. “our.” 

3 MS.“tilicn.” 
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Linckt but to common reason or sleightest witt : 

TLes follow for no harme ; but yett incurr 
Self penaltie with those that raisd this stirr. 

A Gods name, one/ to cahne our privat foes 

With breath of gravitie, not dangerous blowes f [Exeunt, 

Enter Lincoln, Doll, Clomn^ Georg Betts, Williamson, 
otJiey's ; and a Seiyaunt at arines, 

Lincolne. Peace, heare me : he that will not see a red hear- 
ing at a Heny grote,* butter at alevenpence a poundc, meale 
at nyne shillings a bushell, and beeflf at fow^er nobles^ a stone, 
lyst to me. 

Geo, Bett, Yt will come to that passe, yf straingers be suf- 
ferd. Mark him. 

Linco, Our countrie is a great eating country ; argo ^ they 
eate more in our countrcy then they do in their owne. 

Betts, GhwJ^ By a halfpenny loff, a day, troy waight. 

Line, They bring in straing rootes, W'hich is mecrly ® to the 

1 oac] L e. on, 

2 a Herry grote\ L e. a Harry groat, — one of the groats coined in tlie 
reign of Henry VHI. (of which there were several kinds). The latest 
notice of a Harry groat which I recollect to have met with, is in a rhymed 
letter from ShadweU in the country to Wycherley in London: while you, 
says Shadwell, drink bad wine, 

“ we can carouse 

Ij'or Harry groat in low thatcht house. 

With country justice or with squire, 

With sleek black pot, o’re good cole fire, 

Like your true Englishmen, in ale 
Thats wholesome, nappy, clccr and stale ” 

HS, in iiiy i)Ofci>Cb>ion. 

** nobles'] Gold corns, worth 6s. 8tf. each. 

^ A corruption of 
Betts. Clou\] See note :2, jj. IJJ. 

* yneerly] i, c. ulmih 
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vndoing of poor prentizes ; for whats a sorry parsnyp to a good 
hart? 

William. Trash, trash ; they breed sore eyes, and tis enough 
to infect the cytty with the paLsey. 

Lin. Nay, yt has infected yt with the palsey ; for theise 
bastcrds of dung, as you knowe they growe in dvng, haue in- 
fected vs, and yt is our infeccion will make the cytty shake, 
which partly corns through the eating of parsnyps. 

Cloi€n. Betts. Trewc ; and pumpions^ togeather. 

8eria7it. AVTiat say ye to the mercy of the king ? 

Do ye refuse yt ? 

Lin. You would haue vs vppon thipp,- woold you? no, 
marry, do we not ; we accept of the kings mercy, hut wee will 
showe no mercy vppon the straungers. 

Se7'iau7it. You are the simplest things that euer stood 
In such a question. 

Lin. How say ye now, prentisses ? prentisses symple ! downe 
with him ! 

All. Prentisses symple ! prentisses symple ! 

Enter the L. Maier^ Surrey, Shrewsburt. 

Maior. Hold ! in the kingcs name, hold ! 

Siiri-ef/. Frendes, masters, countrymen 

Mayer. Peace, how,® peace ! I charg you, keep the peace ! 

81u'o. My maisters, countrymen 

^ pumpion^ i. e. pumpkiiis. 

^ ham vs vppon thippi L c. have us upon the hip. The eicpiession 
appears to have hecn derived from hunting. Though twice used by 
Shakespeare, it is not of fcequent occurrence : see my Remarks on Mr. 
CoUiers and Mr. BinigMs editions of Shakespeare, under Merchant of 
Venice^ act L sc. 3. 

3 hov)\ i. e. ho. — One of a hundred passages in old plays, which shew 
how improperly the two latest editors of Shakespeare have followed 
the folios in printing, “The guard! ——Aoir 5*” Ant. and Cleop. activ. 
RC. 12. 
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WiUiamson. The noble carle of Sbrowsbuiy, lefcts bear 
him. 

Ge, Betts, Weele heare the earle of Surrey. 

Line. The earle of Shrewsbury. 

Betts. Weele heare both. 

AU. Both, both, both, both f 

Line. Peace, I say, peace I ar you men of wisclomc^ or what 
ar you? 

SuiT. What you will hauc them ; but not men of wisdome. 

AU. Weele not heai-c my lord of Surrey ; no, no, no, no, no ! 
Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury ! 

Moor. Whiles they ar ore the banck of their obedyonce. 
Thus will they here downe all things. 

Line. Shreiff Moor speakes : shall we heare Slireef Moor 
speake ? 

BoU. Letts heare him: a' keepes a plcntytull shrevaltiy, 
and a made my brother Arther Watchins Scriaut Safes yeo- 
man : lets heare Shreevo Moore. 

AU. Shreiue Moor, Moor, More, Shreue Moore 1 

Moor. Even by the rule you haue among yum‘sealues. 
Comand stiU audience. 

AU. Surrey, Smy ! 

AU.^ Moor, Moor ! 

Lincolne.'] 

Betts I peace, scilens, peace. 

Moor. You that haue voyce and credyt with the nvmb(‘r. 
Gomaund them to a stilnes. 

lAncolne. A plaiguo on them, they will not hold their peace ; 
the dcule® cannot rule them. 

Moore. Theu what a rough and ryotous chai-ge haue you. 

To loaile those that the dculc cannot rule ? 

Good masters, heare mi* speake. 

1 a} i. e. he. ^ ^/7| i. e dc\ji. 

Ain ' 
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Doll. I, bytli mas, will we, Moor ; thaH a good howsteepcr, 
and I thauck tliy good worship for my brother Arthur Watchins. 

AU. Peace, peace. 

Moor. Look, what you do offend you cry vppon, 

That is^ the peace,*' not of you heare present : 

Had there such fellowes lyvd when you wer babes. 

That coold haue topt the peace, as nowe you woold. 

The peace wherin you haue till nowe growne "vp 
Had bin tane from you, and the bloody tymes 
Coold not haue brought you to the state of men. 

Alas, poor things, what is yt you haue gott. 

Although we graunt you geat the thing you seeke ? 

Bett. Marry, the removing of the straingers, which cannot 
choose but much advauntage the poor handycrafts of the cytty. 

Moor. Graunt them remoued, and graunt that t.hia your 
noyce 

Hath chidd downe aU the madestie of Ingland ; 

Ymagui that you see the wretched straingers, 

Their babyes at their backes and their poor lugage. 

Plodding tooth ports and costes for transportacion. 

And that you sytt as kinges in your desyres, 

Aucthoryty quyte sylcnct by your braule. 

And you in ruff of your opynions clothd ; 

What had you gott ? Pic tell you : you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand shoold prevayle. 

How ordcrc shoold be quelld ; and by this patteme 
Not on^ of you shoold lyve an aged man. 

For other ruffians, as their fencies wrought, 

With scalf same hand, sealf reasons, and sealf right, 

Woold sliark on you, and men lyke ravenous fishes 
Woold feed on on another. 

DoU. Before God, thats as trewe as the GospeU. 

Lhicoln. Nay, this [is] a sound fellowe, I tell you: lets mark 
him. 


* on] i. c. one. 
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Moor. Let me sett vp before your thoughts, good freindes, 
On^ supposytion ; which if you will marfce. 

You shall perceaue howe horrible a shape 
Yom* ynnovation beres : first, tis a sinn 
Which oft thappostle did forwame vs of, 

Vrging obedience to authority ; 

And twere no eiTor, yf I told you all. 

You wer in armes gainst your [sovereign]. 

AH. Marry, God forbid that I 

Moo. Nay, certainly you are ; 

For to the king God hath his oflfyce lent 
Of dread, of justyce, power and comaund. 

Hath bid him rule, and wiUd you to obay ; 

And, to add ampler maicstie to this. 

He hath not only lent the king liis figure. 

His throne and sword, but gyven him his owne name. 

Calls him a god on earth. Wliat do you, then, 

Rysing gainst him that God himsealf enstalls. 

But ryse gainst God ? what do you to your sowles 
In doing this ? O, desperat as you are, 

Wasli your foule mynds with teares, and those same handes. 
That you lyke rebells lyft against the peace. 

Lift vp for peace, and your vnreuerent knees. 

Make them your feet to kneele to be forgy ven I “ 

Tell me but this ; what rebell captaine. 

As mutynies ar incident, by his name 

^ On] 1 - c. One. 

2 to kneele to he forgyven, &c.] Originally written : 

“ to kneele to he forgyven 
Is safin* warrs then eucr you can make 
Whose discipline is lyot, why cuen your wans 
Cannot proceed but by obedience whot rehell captahief i«cc- 
and before the two lines and a half were deleted, why eiien your wans" 
was altered first to ‘-why euen \oui burly,"* and afterwards to ‘n'n in 
to your obedience.” 
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Can still tlie rout ? who will obay a traytor ? 

Or liowe can well tliat proclamation sounde, 

WHien ther is no adicion but a rebell 

To quaUyfy a rebell? Youle put downe straingers, 

Tvi]] them, cutt their tbrots, possesse their bowses. 

And leade the maiestie of lawe in liom,' 

To slipp hbn lyke a bound. Say nowe the king 
(As be is clement, yf tboffendor moome) 

Sboold so much com to^ short of your great trespas 
As but to banysb you, whether woold you go ? 

What country, by the nature of your error, 

Sboold geve you barber ? go you to Fraunce or Flanders, 

To any Jarman province, to Spaine or Portigall, 

Nay, any where that not adheres to Ingland, — 

Why, you must needcs be straingers : woold you be pleasd 
To find a nation of such barbarous temper. 

That, breaking out in biddious violence, 

Woold not afoord you an abode on earth, 

Wbett them detested knyves against your throtes. 

Spume you lyke dogges, and lyke as yf that God 
Owed not nor made not you, nor that the elamentes 
Wer not all appropriat to your comfortes. 

But cbarterd vnto them, what woold you thinck 
To be thus vsd ? this is the straingers case ; 

And tliis your mountanish ® inhumanytye. 

All. Fayth, a saies trewe : letts do as wc may be doon by. 

LiJico. Weele be ndd by you, Maister Moor, yf youle stand 
our freind to procure our pardon. 

Moor. Submyt you to theise noble gentlemen, 

Entrcate their mediation to the kinge, 

Geve vp yourscalfe to forme, obay the maiestrate. 

And thers no doubt but mercy maie be found, 

Yf you so seek. 

^ lwm\ L e. leash- ^ td\ i. e too. 

^ moufUanisK\ MS. « momtanish.” 
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To persist in it is present deatli: but, if you yeeld your- 
selues, no doubt what punishment you in simphcitie haue in- 
curred, his highnesse in mereie will moste graciously pardon. 
AU. We yeeld, and desire his highnesse mereie. 

\The}j lav htj their weapons. 
Moore. No doubt his maiestie will graiint it you : 

But you must yeeld to goe to seucrall prisons, 

Till that his Iiighnesse will be further knowue. 

AU. Moste willingly ; whether you will haue vs. 

Shrew. Lord Maior, let them be sent to seuerall prisons. 
And there, in any case, be well intreated.^ — 

My lord of Surrie, please you to take horssc. 

And ride to Ohcapeside, where the aldermen 
Are with their seuerall companies in armes ; 

Will® them to goe vnto their seuerall wardes, 

Bothe for the stay of further mutmie. 

And for the apprehending of such persons 
As shall contend. 

Swr. I goe, my noble lord. [E.r. SuR. 

Shrew. Weele straite goe teU his higlmesse these good newes ; 
Withall, Shreeue Moore, He tell him how your breath 
Hath ransomde many a subiect from sad death. 

\Ex. Shreav. and Oholm. 
L. Maior. Lincolne and Sherwine, you shall bothe to New- 
gate ; 

The rest vnto the Counters. 

Pal. Goe guarde them hence : a little breatli well spent 
Gheates expectation in his &irst cuent. 

DoU. Well, Sheriffe Moore, thou hast doone more with thy 
good woordes then all they could with their weapons : giiie iiio 
thy liand ; kcepc thy promise now tor the kings pardon, or, by 
the Lord, He call thee a plaine conieeatelier.* •* 

* bitrcaled] L e. treated - V/iif] i t-. Desire. 

•* coniccfttchpi'} i- c. clieat. 
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Lin. Farewell, Shreeue Moore ; and as we yeeld by tbee. 
So make our peace ; then thou dealst honestly. 

Ch. Ay, and sane vs from the gallowes, eles a denies debble^ 
lionnestlye ! away. 

L. Maior. Maister Shreeue Moore, you haue preseru'’de the 
cittie 

From a mostc daimgerous fierce commotion ; 

For, if this limhe of riot heere in St. Martins 
Had ioind with other braimches of the cittie 
That did begin to kindle, twould haue bred 
Great rage ; that rage much murder would haue fed. 

Not Steele, but eloquence hath wrought this good : 

You haue redeemde vs from much threatned blood. 

Moore. My lord and bretheren, what I heere haue spoke. 
My countries looue, and next the citties care, 

Enioynde me to ; which since it thus preuailes,® 

Tliiiike, God hath made weake Moore his instrument 
To thwart seditions violent inteiit. 

I thinke twere best, my lord, some two houres hence 
We meete at the Guildeliall, and there determine 
That thorow euery warde the watche be clad 
In armour, but especially prouide 
Tliat at tlie cittie gates selected men, 

Substantial! cittizens, doo warde to night. 

For tbare of fuither mischeife. 

L. Maior. It shall be so : 

But yoiid me thinks my lord of Shrewesburio- 

Ent. Shrew. 

SJireic. My lord, his maiestie sends loouing thankes 
To you, your bretheren, and liis feithfidl subiects, 

Your carefidl cittizens. — ^But, Master Moore, to you 
A rougher, yet as kinde, a salutation : 


‘ a deules dehble] i. c. a devil’s dibble. 


* prenailes\ i c. a^suls. 
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Your name is yet too short ; nay, you must kueele ; 

A knights creation is thys knightly steelc. 

Eise vp, Sir Thomas Moore. 

Moore. I thanke his highncsse for thus honoring me. 
Shrem. This is hut first taste of his princely feuour ; 

For it hath pleased liis high maiestie 
(Noating your wisedome and deseruing meritt) 

To put this staffe of honor in your hand. 

For he hath chose you of his Prime Councell. 

Moore. My lord, for to denye^ my soucraignes bountie. 
Were to drop precious stones into the heapes 
Whence first they came ; 

To vrdge my imperfections in excuse. 

Were aU as stale as eustome : no, my lord. 

My seruice is my kings 5 good reason why, — 

Since life or death hangs on our soueraignes eye. 

L. Maior. His maiestie hath honord much the cittie 
In this his princely ehoise. 

Moore. My lord and bretheren. 

Though I departe for * * my looue shall rest 

****** {. 

I now must sleepe in courte, soundc sleepes fi)rbeare ; 

The chamberlain to state is publique care : 

Yet, in this rising of my priuato blood. 

My studious thoughts shall tend the cittics good. 

Ent. Oroftes. 

Shrew. How now, Oroftes ! what newcs i 
Crofbes. My lord, liis highnesse sends expresse commaunde 
That a record be entred of this riott. 

And that the checfe and capitall offcudours 
Be theron straite arraigndc, for himsclfe intends 
To sit in person on the rest to niorrowe 
At Westminster. 

‘ denye\ 1. e. refuse, reject. 
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S7ireit. Lord Maior, you ]iearc your charge. — 

Come, good Sir Thomas Moore, to court let’s hye ; 

You are th’ appeaser of this mutinie. 

Mom'e. My lord, larewell : new dayes begets new tides ; 

Lite whirles bout fate, then to a graue it slydes. 

\Exeunt mierally. 

Enter Master Bkeviffe \intk OfficeTi\^ and meete a Messenger. 

Sheriff. Messenger, what newes ? 

Mess. Is execution yet performde ? 

Sheriff. Not yet 5 the cartes stand readie at the stayres. 

And they shall presentlj" away to Tibourue. 

Messe. Stay, Master Shreeuc ; it is the councelles pleasure. 
For moie example in so bad a case, 

A jibhit he erected in Cheapside, 

Hard by the Standerd^ ; whether you must bring 
Liucolne and those that were the cheefc with him. 

To suffer death, and that immodiatly. 

Sheriff. It slialbe doonc, sir [Ex. Messl\. — Officers, he 
speedie ; 

Call for a jibbit, sec it be erected ; 

Others make haste to Newgate, bid them bring 
Tlic prisoners hether, for they here must dye : 

Away, 1 say, and see no time be slaekt. 

Off. We goe, sir. 

\Ex. some seiieraUy; others set •ojy the jihhit. 
Shriff. Thats well said,® fellowes 5 now you doo your 
dutic. — 

God tor liis pittio Iiclp these troublous times I 
Tlic streetes stoptc vp with gazing multitudes : 

Commauiid our armed officera with halberds 

’ the Slatiderd] See Stow’s Survey of London^ B. iiL p. 34, ed. 1720. 

® well .‘faid] Is addressed to those who are setting up the gibl)et, and is 

D 
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Mako way for entraunee of llie prisoners ; 

Let proclamation once againe be made. 

That euery liousholder, on paine of deathe, 

Keep in his prentises, and encry man 
Stand with a weapon readie at his doore. 

As he will answere to the contrary. 

Off. He see it doone, sir. [Exit. 

Ent&' another Officer} 

Shefriffe. Bring them away to execution : 

The writt is come abooue two houres since ; 

The cittie wdll he fynde for this neglect. 

Off. Thers such a presse aud multitude at New'gate, 

They cannot bring the cartes onto the stayres, 

To take the prisoners in. 

Sheriff. Then let them come on foote ^ 

We may not dally time with great commaund. 

Off'. Some of the benche, sir, thinke it very fit 
That stay be made, and giue it out abroade 
The execution is deferd till morning, 

And, when the streetes shall be a little cleerd. 

To chaine them vp, and suddenly dispatch it. 

eqniyalent to — well done. So in ^ Pleasant Commodie, called Looke 
about you, 1600, while Richard and Gloster are fighting, — 

Enter Robin Hood, they breath, offer againe. 

Rob. Clashing of weapons at my welcome hyther ? 

Bickiing vpon Blacke-heath ? Well said, olde man ; 

He take thy ade,” &c. 

Sig. 1 3. 

This meaning of well said was, I believe, first pointed out in my note on 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, i. 328. 


* Enter another Office^''] So MS. 
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Sheriff. Stay ; in ineane time me tliinkes they come along : 
See, they are comming. So, tis very well : 

The prisoners are hrougM in^ well guarded. 

Bring Lincolne there the first vnto the tree. 

Clo. for I cry lug,® sir. 

Lin. I kncwe the first, sir, did belong to me ; 

This the olde proiierbe now compleate dooth make. 

That Lincolne should be haugd for Londons sake. 

\He goes vp. 

A Gods name, let vs to woorke. Fellowe, dispatche : 

T was the formoste man in this rebellion. 

And I the formoste that must dye for it- 

DolL Brauely, lohn Lincolne, let thy death expresse. 

That, as thou liu'’dst a man, thou dyedst no lesse. 

Lin. Doll Williamson, thine eyes shall witnesse it. — 

Then to all you that come to viewe mine end 
I must confesse, I had no ill mtent, 

But against such as wrongd vs oner much : 

And now I can perceiiie it was not fit 

That priuate men should carue out their redresse. 

Which way they Kst ; no, leame it now by me, — 

Obedience is the best in eche degree : 

And asking mcrcie meekely of my king, 

T paciently submit me to the lawe ; 

But God fbrgiiie them that were cause of it ! 

And, as a Clmstian, tniely from my hart 
I likewise crane they would forgiue me too 

41 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

That others by example of the same 
Hencefoorth be warned to attempt the like 
Gainst any alien that repaireth hether. 

^ /] i. e. Ay. 

- I cry lug] i. c. 1 cry slug, sluggard, — I am in no huny. 

D 2 
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Fare ye well, all : the next time that we meete. 

I trust in heanen we shall eehe other greete. \He leupes off. 

DoU. Farewell, lohn Lincolne : say all wliat they can. 
Thou lin’dst a good feUowe, and dyedst an honest man. 

do. Wold I weare so farre on my junicy I the fii’st stretclie 
is the werstc \ me thinks. 

f<heriff. Bring Williamson there forwarde. 

Doll. Good Master Shreeuc, I haue an earnest suite. 

And, as you are a man, deny’t me not. 

Sheriff. Woman, what is it ? be it in my power. 

Thou shalt obtayne it. 

Doll. Let me dye next, sir ; that is all T crane : 

You Imowe not what a comforle you shall bring 
To my poore hart, to dye before my husband. 

Sheriff. Bring her to death ; she shall haue her desire. 
do. Sir, and I haue a suite to you too. 

Sher. Wliat is ytt ? 

do. That, as you haue hangd Lincolne first, and will liange 
liir iiexte, so you will nott liange me at all. 

Sher. Naye, you set ope the Counter gates, and y^ou must 
hange [tor] the foly. 

do. Well, then, so much for it ! 

Doll. Sir, your free bountie much contents my minde. 
Commend me to that good shreeue Master Moore, 

And tell him, had’t not bin for his perswasion, 
lolm Lincolne had not hung heere as he does : 

We would firat haue [bin] lockt vp in Leadenhall, 

And there bin burnt to ashes with the roofe. 

Sheriff. Woman, what Master Moore did was a subieets 
dutie, 

And hath so pleasde our gracioas lord the king. 

That he is hence remoou^’de to higher place. 

And made of counccll to his maiestie. 


^ ic«'5/c] i. e. worst. 
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DoU, Well is lie woortliie of it, by my troth, 

An honest, wise, well spoken gentleman ; 

Yet would I praise his honestie much more, 

If he had kept his woord, and sau’de our lines : 

But let- that passe ; men are but men, and so 
Woords are but wordes, and paies not \rhat men owe. — 

You, husband, since perhaps the world may say 
That through my mcanes thou cuuiste thus to thy end, 

Heere I beginne this cuppe of death to thee. 

Because thou slialt be sure to taste no wurssc 
Then I haue taken that must goe before thee. 

Wliat though I be a woman ? thats uo matter ; 

I doo ow^e Clod a death, and I must pay him. 

Husband, giuo me thy hand ; be not dismayed ; 

This charre beeing charde,* then all our debt is payd. 

Only two little babes we leaue beliinde vs. 

And all I can bequeathe them at tliis time 
Is but the looiie of some good honest freend. 

To bring them vp in charitable sorte : 

Wliat, maistem ! he goes vpright that neuer haltes. 

And they may line to mend their parents taultes. 

Will. Why, well sayd, wife ; y&ith, thou cheerst my halt : 
(liue me thy hand ; lets Idsse, and so lets part. 

[He Lisses her on the ladder. 

Dull. The next kisse, Williamson, shalhe in heanen. — 

Now cheerely, lads ! George Bets, a hand with thee ; 

And thine too, Rafe ; and thine, good honest Sherwin. 

Now let me tell the women of this towne, 

No strauuger yet brought Doll to lying downe : 

So long as I an Englishman can see. 

Nor Frciiche nor Hutche shall get a kisse of me ; 

* This charre beeing' charde^ i. e. This work or business being de- 
s])atched. The expression is not uncommon ; see, for instance, Wamei s 
Albioiis England, p eiL and Ray’s Proverbs, p. 1«2, ed. ITf.S 
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And when that 1 am dead, for me yet say, 

T dyed in scome to be a straungers preye. 

[JL great sJmit and noise \y:itkin\. 
[Within^ Pardon, pardon, pardon, pardon ! 

Boome for tlie Erie of Surrey, roonie there, roonie 1 

Enter Surrey. 

Sur. Sane the mans Kfe, if it be possible. 

SJienff. It is too late, my lord ; hees dead alreadie. 

Sur. I tell ye. Master Sheriffe, you are too forwarde. 

To make such haste wdth men ynto their death ; 

I thinke your paines will merit little thankes. 

Since that his highnesse is so mercifiill 
As not to spill the blood of any subiect. 

Shet'iff. My noble lord, would we so nittch had knowen * 

The Councelles waiTant hastened our dispatehc ; 

It had not else bin doone so suddenly. 

Sur. Sir Thomas Moore humbly yppon his knee 
Did begge the lines of all, since on his woord 
They did so gently yceld : the king hath graunted it. 

And made him Lord High Cliauncellour of England, 
According as he woorthily deserues. 

Since Lincolncs life cannot be had againe. 

Then for tlie rest, from my dread souoraignes lippes, 
t hcere pronounce free pardon lor them all. 

AIL Grod sauc the king, God sane the king ! 

My good Lord Cliauncellour, and the Earle of Surrey ! 

\FJinging rp cappes. 

DoU. And Doll desires it from her yeiy hart, 

Moores name may line for this right noble part ; 

And whensoere we talke of iU May daie,^ 

Praise Moore ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sur. In hope liis highnesse demencie and mereie. 


^ ill May daie\ i. e. eril Alay-day . see ballad prefixed to the play. 
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Which in the armes of milde and meeke compassion 
Would rather clip^ yon, as the looning nursse 
Oft dooth the waywarde infant, then to leaue you 
To the sharp rodd of justice, so to drawe you 
To shun such lewde^ assemblies as beget 
VnlawfiiU riots and such trayterous acts. 

That, striking with the hand of priuate hate, 

Maime your deare countrie with a publiquc wounde : — 

Oh God, that Mercie, whose maiestick hrowc 
Should be vinvrincklod, and that awefiill Justice, 

Which looketli through a vaile of sufterannce 
Vppon the frailtie of the multitude. 

Should with the clamours of outragious wrongs 
Be stird and wakened thus to punishment ! — 

But your dcsemed death he dooth forgiue : 

WTio giues you life, pray all he long may Hue. 

AIL God sane the king, God sane the king ! 

My good Lord Clianncellour, and the Earle of Surrey ! 

{Exeunt. 

A table beeinff coiiered with a greene carpet^ a state cushion on 
it, and the Piirsse and Mace lying thereon, entet' Sir TiiOMAS 
Moore. 

AFoore. It is in Heauen^ that 1 am thus and thus ; 

And that which we pi’ophanHe terme our fortuns 
Is the provision of tlie power aboue, 

Fitted and shapte just to that strength of nature 
'W^lich we are home [withal]. Good God, good God, 

That I from such an humble bench of birth 
Should stepp as twore vp to my countries head. 

And give the law out ther ! I, in my fathers life, 

^ cflj)] i. c. embrace. 

2 htede] i. c. wicked, evil. 

Jt is in Heauen, &c ] This s^ieech was evidently intended to come in 
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To take prerogative and tytli of knees 

From elder kinsmen, and him byud by my place 

To give tlie smooth and dexter way to me 

here. In the MS. it is pasted over the first draught of tlie j)rescut bccne, 
which (as far as it can now he read) runs thus * 


‘‘This must be 
nene wiittcn.” 


A table beeing couered with agreene carpet, a state cushion 
on it, and the Pursse and Mtice lying tluereon, enter Sir 
Thomas Moore, and his man Randall with him, attyred 
like him. 


Moore. Come on, sir . are you rcadie ? 

Ran. Yes, my lord, I stand but vppoii a fewe pointes ; I shall haiic 
dooue presently. Is it your honors pleasure tliat I bhoidd growt 
proude now ? 

Moore. I, I must haue thee proude, or else thouTt nerc 
l>c neere allyed to greatnesse. Obserue me, sir. 

The learned darke Erasmus is aniu’de 
Within our Englishe courte : this day, I hearc. 

He feasteth with an Englishe honoured poett. 

The Earle of Surrey; and I knowc this night 
ITie famous darke of Eoterdame will visile 
Sir Thomas Moore. Therforc, sir, acting parte. 

There take my place, fumisht ivith pursse and mace 

He sec if great Erasmus can diftinguishe 

Merit and outward cciemonic. Obserue me, sirra : 

lie he thy glassc, dressc thy hchauiour 

According to my cariage; hut beware 

Thou taUvG uot oucimuch, for twill betray thee : 

Who prates not oft seemes wise ; his witt fewT scan ; 

Whilste the tounge blahs talcs of th’ imperfect nmn, 

Ran. I conedue your lordship, and haue leamde your shift 
So well that I must needes he apprehensine. 

\The waites playes icilhi/i 

Moore. This musique tellcs vs that the carle is come 
With learnde Erasmus E^ow, m\ Lord (Miauucellour'’ 

• • I . II. . . 
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That owe it him by nature ! Sure, thcs things, 

Not phisickt by respecte, might tume our bloud 
To much corruption : but, Moore, the more thou hast. 

Ether of honor, office, wealth, and calling, 

Which might accite thee to embrace and hugg them. 

The more doe thou in serpents natures thinke them ; 

Feare thcr gay skinns with thought of ther sharpe state ; 

And lett tills be thy maxime, to be greatc 
Is when the thred of hayday is once spoim,^ 

A bottom- great woond vpp greatly vndonn. — 

Com on, sir : are you redy ? 

\E)itei' Eandall, attijred like Sir Thomas Moore.] 

BaiulaU. Yes, my lord, I stand but one^ a few jioints*^ I 
ishaU have donn prcscntlie. Before God, I have practised your 
lordsliipps shift so well, that I thinke I shall grow prowd, my 
lord. 

Moore, Tis fitt thou shouldst wax piowd, or ells thoult nere 
Be ncere alhed to greatnes. Observe me, sirra. 

The learned clarke Erasmus is arived 
Withm our English court : last night I heein 
He toasted with our honord English poet,® 

The Earle of SiUTcy ; and I Icamd to day 
The famous clarke of Rotherdam will visett 
Sir Thomas Moore, Thciibre, sir, take my scjite 5 
You arc Lord Chauncelor : dress your behaviour 
According to my carnage ; but bewain 
Y ou talke not over much, for twill betray thee : 

1 spou7i\ i. e. spun. 

^ bottom\ i. e. ball of thread 

3 on^ i. e. on- 

^ / 70 vi/j>'] Mcau the tagged laces which fastened the hose or breeches 
to the doublet. A quibble, of course, is intended here. 

® our Iwtm'A English ]^oet\ See note, i). 15. 
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Who prates not much seemes wise ; his witt few scan : 

AVhile the tongue blabs tales of the impcrfitt man. 
lie see if create Erasmus can distin<ruishe 
Meritt and outward cerimony. 

Hand. If I doe not deserve a share ^ for playing of your 
lordship well, lett me be yeoman vsher to your sumpter,® and 
be banislit from wearing of a gold chained for ever. 

Moore. Well, sir, lie hide our motion * : act my part 
With a firme boldnes, and thou winst my hart. 

Enter the Shreive^ mtk Fawkner a rnffin^ and Officers. 

How now I whats the matter ? 

FciulL Tugg me not, line noe beai’e. Sbloud, if all the 
doggs in Paris Garden ^ hung at my tah‘, Ide shake em of with 
this, that He appeere before noe king cirstned but my good 
Lord Ohauncelor. 

8Jire. Weele cristen you, sirra. — Bring him forward. 

Mom'e. How now ! wliat tumults make you ? 

FaVc. The azm'de heavens protect my noble Lord Oliaun- 
celor ! 

Moore. WTiat fellowes this ? 

Sh-e. A ruffian, my lord, that hath sett Iialf the cittie in an 
ypprore. 

FaU.. My lord 

1 a share"] i. e. a share in a company of actors : see Colher' s Hist, of 
Engl. Dram. Poet. iii. 428, sqq. 

2 simpter] i. c. sumpter-horse. 

3 a gold chame] Worn formerly as a mark of distinclion by the upper 
servant in a great fiunily : "Call in my chief gentleman i’ the chain of 
gold.” Middleton’s Mad World, my Masters, act ii. sc. 1. 

^ motion] Does not, I apprehend, mean here — puppet-play, but pur- 
pose, design. 

^ Paris Garden] The bear-garden on the Bank-side, Southwark. 
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Hhre. Ther was a fray in Patemoster-row, and because 
they would not be parted, the street was choakt vpp with 
carts. 

FauL My noble lord, Paniar Allies throat was open. 

Moore. Sirra, hold your peace. 

Faiik. He prove the street was not choakt, but is as well as 
ever it was since it was a streetc. 

Shreu. This fellow was a principall broacher of the broile. 

Find. Sbloud, I brocht none ; it was broacht and half ronn 
out, before I had a lick at it. 

Shre. And would be brought before noc justice but your 
honor. 

Fauk. I am haild, my noble lord. 

Moore. No care to choose for every triviall noice 
But mine, and in so frill a time ? Away I 
You WTOuge me, Master Shreve : dispose of him 
At your ownc plcsure ; send the knave to Newgate. 

Faiik. To Newgate ! sbloud. Sir Thomas Moore, 1 appeale, 
I appeale from Newgate to any of the two worshippfuU Coun- 
ters.^ 

Moore. Fellow, wrhose man are you, that are thus lustie ? 

Funk'. My names Jack Fawkner ; I serve, next vnder God 
and my priiiei‘. Master Morris, secretary to my Lord of Win- 
chester. 

Moore. A fellow of your haire ” is very fitt 
To be a secretaries follower ! 

Funk. I liopo so, my lord. The fray was betweene the 
Bishopps men of Eelie and Winchester ; and 1 could not in 

^ Covmters\ See note, p. 22. 

^ AfeUovo of your haire'\ i. e. a fellow of your grain, texture, com- 
plexion, character (Sir Thomas quibbling on the word “ haire ” see what 
follows). This passage shews how very unnecessarily Mr. Collier doubted 
Johnson’s explanation of “ hair'\ and how very rashly Mr. Knight altered 
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honor but parte them. I thought it stood not with my ropa- 
tation and degree to com to my questions and aiinswers before 
a citty justice : I knew I should to the pott. 

it to “ air,” in the following line of Shakespeare’s First Part of K. Henry 
IV. act iv. sc. 1., 

“The quality and liair of our attempt.” 

Farther on in the MS. is a j^ition of the first draught of the scene 
with Faulkner, &c., which I now snhjoin. 

“Me thinkes this straunge and nifiiidike dvguise 
Fits not the follower of a sccretaric. 

Faulk. My lord, I vreare my haire vjipon a vow. 

Shrew. But for no penaunce of your shines, T feare. 

Sur, No, hecs no haire-dothman, though he w’eaic haiie. 

Moore. Faulkencr, how long ist since you cult your locks? 

Faulk. Three yeares, my lord. 

Moore. How long wilt he before your vow cxjMre ? 

Faulk. As many yeares as since my haire was cut. 

Moore. Sure, vowes are holy things, if they ])c made 
To good intent; and, sir, you shall not say, 

You were compelde by me to breake your vowc; 

But till the expiration of the same, 

Because I will not haue ye walke the strcctcs 
For cueiy man to stand and wundcr at, 

I will committ ye prisoner vnto Newgate, 

Except meane time your conscience giuc you loaue 
To dispense with the long vow that you haue made. — 

Away with him ! 

Sur. A cell moste mcete for such a votarie. 

Faulk. Well, sir, and I may perhaps be badde cr’t lie long, 
and yet wcaie my haire. \They lead him out. 

Moore. And, Master Sheriff of London, 

Ucerc in his highnessc name \re giue you charge 
Contmuall watche be kept throughout the dttie. 
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Moore. Thou liast byn ther, it seemes, to^ late allredie. 
Fauk. I know your honor is wise and so forth ; and I de- 
sire to be only cattachizd or examind by you, my noble Lord 
Ohauncelor. 

Moore. Sirra, sirra, you are a busie dangerous ruffian. 

Fa Ilk. Eiuffian ! 

Moore. How long have you wome this haire ? 

Fauk. I have wome this haire ever since I was borne. 

For the suppressing of these mutinies; 

And, if hereafter any, that belong 
Either to my Lord of Winchester or Elie, 

Doo come into your cittie with a weapon. 

Or abooue two of either ftiction 

Shall be seene walking in the streetes together. 

Or meete in taueme or in ordinaric, 

They be committed presently to prison. 

Snr. And cause to be proclaimd about the cittie, 

That no man whatsocuer, that belongs 
Eitlier to my Lord of Winchester or Elie, 

Doo walke without the huerie of his lord, 

Either in cLokc or any other garment. 

That notice may be taken of the oftenders. 

Enter Master Morris, and ex. SJierif and the rest. 

Mom. God sane your honor, my Lord Chauncellour! 
Moor. Welcome, Master Morris : what newes, sir ? 

Moris. I come moste humbly to entreate your honor 
In the liehalfe of a poore man of mine. 

Moore. What! the 'votaiic that will not cut his haire, 
Vntill the expiration of his vow? 

Moris. My lord, bedhg sorie for his rude behauiour, 
lie hath cut his haire, and dooth conforme himselfc 
-*■*•**'*' in his attire.” 

The remainder is pasted over. 

^ /o] i. e. too. 
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Mom'e. You know tLats not. my question, Init how lon^ 
Hath this shagg fleece hung dangling on thy head I 

FaukPs, How long, my lord ! why, somtimes thus long, som- 
times lowere, as the Fates and humors please. 

Moore, So quick, sir, with me, ha 'i I see, good fellow. 

Thou loTest plaine dealing. Sirra, tell me now. 

When were you last at barbars ! how longe time 
Have you vppon your head woome this shagg haire ? 

Fauke. My lord. Jack Faukner tells noe Esops fable.^ : troth. 
I was not at barbars this tliree yeires ; I have not bjm cutt nor 
will not be cutt, vppon a foolish vow, which, as tlie Destanies 
shall derect, I am swome to kcepc. 

Mom'e. When comes that vow out I 

Faulc. Why, when the humors are purgd, not theis three years. 

Mom'e. Vowes arc recorded in the court of Heaven, 

For they are holly acts. A'ong man, I charge thee 
And doe advize thee, start not from that vow : 

And, for I will be sure thou shalt not shreve,^ 

Besides, because it is an odious sight 
To see a man thus hairie, thou shalt lie 
Tn Newgate till thy vow and thy three years 
Be full expired. — ^Away with him ! 

Faulce. My lord 

Moor. Out of this fleece, and lie ther but a moneth. 

FavJc. Tic not loose a haire to be Lord Oliauncelor of Europe. 

Moore, To Newgate, then ! Sirra, great .sinus are brede 
In all tliat body wlicr t]iei*s a tbule head. — 

Away with him I [Rre/rnt [{(II e.rcf'pt Randall.] 

Enter SuRRY, ERASMUS, and Aifendant't. 

Hvrr^p Now, great Erasmus, you approch the presen(*e 
Of a most worthy leamcd gentleman : 

This little ile holds not a trewer frend 
Vnto the arts ; nor doth his greatne.s add 

^ .N'7/2*crc] Is it Ibr sirerve '' 
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A feined florish to lus wortliie parts ; 

Hees groat in studio ; tliats the statists^ grace. 

That gaines more reverence then the outward place. 

Ei'asmus, Eeport, my lord, hath crost the narrow seas. 

And to the scverall parts of Christendom 
Hath home the fame of your Lord Channcelor : 

I long to see him, whom with loving thoughts 
I in my studic oft have visited, 

Ts that Sir Thomas Moore I 
filin'?/. It is, Ei-asmus : 

Now shall you view the hoiiorablcst scholler. 

The most religious poUititian, 

The worthiest counsailor tliat tends our state. 

That study is the generaU watch of England ; 

In it the princas saftio, and the peace 
That shines vppon our comonwealth, are forgd 
By loiall industrie. 

Erasmus. I dowt him not 
To be as neere the life of excellence 
As you proclaime him, when his meanest servaunts 
Are of some waight : you saw, my lord, his porter 
Give entertainment to vs at the gate 
In Latten good phrase ; whats the master, then. 

When such good parts shine in his meanest men ? 

Suriy. His lordsliip hath som waightie busines ; 

For, sec, as yett he takes noe notice of vs. 

Erasmus. I thinkc twere best I did iny dutie to him 
In a short Latin speech. — 

Qul in ceiiberima pat7-ia nabus est et^ ghriosa^ plus hahet negotii 
ut in lu-cem veniat^ quam qui 

1 statists^ i- e. statesman s. 

2 €t2 

3 plus hahet negotii nt in hicem veniat\ This (though vile Latmity) 
M, T helicve, what the author wrote. The MS. has “‘p/t/s liahet negotii 
et in lucem veniat.** 
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Jlani. I prythee, good Erasmus, be corored.^ I liave for- 
swome speaking of Lattin, [else], as I am true counsailor, Idc 
tickle you with a speech. Nay, sitt, Erasmus ; — sitt, good my 
Lord of Surry. He make my lady com to you annon, if she 
will, and give you entertainment. 

Era^nm, Is this Sir Thomas Moore \ 

SmTy, Oh good Ei’asmus, you must conceave his vainc : 
Ilces ever fumisht^ with thes conceits. 

Rand. Yes, faith, my learned poet doth not lie for tliat 
matter; I am nether more nor less then mciy Sir Thomas 
allwaies. Wilt supp with me? by God, I love a paidous * wise 
fcUow that smells of a pollititian better then a long progress. 

Enter Sir TnoMAS MooRE. 

Surrif. We arc deluded ; this is not his lordshipp. 

Rand. I pray you, Erasmus, how longe will the Holland 
cheese in your countrie keepe without maggetts I 

Moore. Foole, painted barbarisme, retire thyself 
Into thy first creation ! [EscH Eandal]. — Thus you see. 

My loving learned fi*cnds, how fiir rcspecto 
Waites often on the cerimonious traiue 
Of base illitterat welth, whUst men of schooles, 

Shrowded in povertic, are counted fooles. 

Pardon, thou reverent Germaine, I have mixt 
So slight a jest to the faire entertainment 
Of thy most worthy self 5 for know, Erasmus, 

Mirth wrinckls vpp my face, and I still ci*ave. 

When that forsakes me I may hugg my gi-ave. 

Erasmtis. Your honers mery humor is best phisick‘ 

I he covered] i. e. put on your hat. 

zjurnisht] Read, for the metre, “furnished.” 

® parlous] i. e perilous, — excesave. 

^ phisick] On the margin of MS., opposite this line, is written “ ef 
[aut] tu Erasmus an [aut] Dkdtolus ." — “But of all strangers Erasmus 
challenged unto hiinsdf his [More’s] love most especially, which had long 
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Vnto your able boddy ; for wo leame 
Wher mellancliolly cbioaJks the passages 
Of bloud and breth, the erreeted spirit still 
Lengthens our dayes with sportfbll exercise : 

Studie should be the saddest time of life, 

The rest a sport exempt from thought of strife. 

Moo-re • Erasmus preacheth gospcll against phisicke, 

My noble poet. 

^iirry. Oh, my lord, you tax me 
In that word poet of much idlencs : 

It is a studie that makes poore our fate ; 

Poets were ever thought vnfitt for state. 

Moore. O, give not vp feire poisie, sweet lord. 

To such contempt ! That I may speake my hart. 

It is the sweetest heraldrie of art. 

That setts a difference tweene the tough sharpe holly 
And tender bay tree. 

Surry. Yett, my lord. 

It is become the veiy logic' number 
To all mechanick sciences. 

continued by mutual letters expres^g great affection; and increased so 
much that he took a journey of purpose into England to see and enjoy 
his personal acquaintance and more entire funihoxily ; at which time it 
is reported how that he who conducted him in his passage procured that 
Sir Thomas More and he should first meet together in London at the 
Lord Mayor’s table, neither of them knowing each other. And in the 
aiTiTinr time they chanced to fidl into argument, Erasmus still endeavour- 
ing to defend the worser part ; but he was so sharply set upon and opposed 
by Sir Thomas More, that perc&ving that he was now to argue with a 
readier wit than ever he had before met withal, he broke forth into these 
words, not without some choler, * Aut tu es Moms aut nullus. Whereto 
Sir Thomas readily replied, ‘Aut tu es Erasmus aut diabolus,’ because at 
that time he \vas strangely disguised, and bad sought to defend impious 
positions.” C- More’s Life of Sir T. More^ p 92, ed. 1828. 

1 logic\ Seems to be the reading of the MS. : bnt qy ? 

E 
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Moore. Wliy, He show the reason : 

This is noe age for poets ; they should sing 
To the lowd canon liermca fdcta ; 

QuifoGimit reges liermca carmina lavdmt^ : 

And, as great suhiects of ther pen decay. 

Even so vnphisickt they doe melt away. 

Enter Master Morris. 

Com, will your lordshipp in? — My decre Erasmus — 

He heere you, Master Moris, presentlie. 

My lord, I make you master of my howse : 

Weele banquett heere with fresh and staid delights. 

The Muses musiek heer shall eheere our sprites ; 

The cates must be but meane wher scoUers sitt. 

For thar made aU with courses of neate witt. 

\EA'eant Surrey, Erasmus, and Attendants:\ 
How now, Master Morris ? 

Moriss. I am a suter to your lordshipp in behalf of a s#^ 
vaunt of mine. 

Moore. The fellow with long haire ? good Master Moris, 
Com to me three years hence, and then He heere you. 

Moris. I vnderstand yoiu: honor : but the foolLsh knave has 
submitted himself to the mercy of a barber, and is without, 
redy to make a new vow before your lordshipp, hecrafter to 
levc cavcll. 

Moore. Nay, then, letts talke with him : pray, call him in. 

EMca' Faukner and Officers. 

Pavik. Bless your honor ! a new man, my lord. 

Moore. Why, sure, this [is] not he. 

Paiik. And your lordshipp wiU, the barber shall give you 
a sample of my head: I am he in £i,ith, my lord; I am 
ipse. 

1 Imdant] MS. “lawdant.” — In the Gradus ad Par. (in v. Heroiens), 
this line is attnbiited (l>y mistake, I Ijclieve) to “ Ovid.” 
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Moore, now thy face is like an honest mans : 

Thou hast plaid well at this new cutt, and wonn. 

Fauk. No, my lord ; lost all that ever God sent me. 

Moore. God sent thee into the world as thou art now, 

With a short haire. How quickly are three years 
Bionn out in Newgate ! 

Faiik. I tliink so, my lord ; for ther was but a haires length 
betweene my going thether and so long time. 

Moor. Hecausc I see som "race in thee, iroe fi’ee.— 
Discharge him, fcUowes. — FarewcU, Master Moris. — 

Thy head is for thy shoulders now more fitt ; 

Thou liast less haire vppon it, but more witt. [Exit. 

Moris. Did not I tell thee allwaies of thes locks? 

Fauk. And the locks were on againe, ah the goldsmiths in 
Oheapside should not pick them open. Shart,^ if my haire 
stand not an end when 1 looke for my £i.ce in a glass, 1 am a 
polecatt. Heers a lowsie jest ! but, if I notch not that rogue 
Tom barbar, that makes me looke thus like a Brownist,® hange 
me ! He be worss to the nitticall® knave then ten tooth drawe- 
ings. Heers a head, with a pox ! 

Morr. Wliat ails thou ? art thou mad now ? 

Faulk. Mad now ! nayles, yf losse of hayre cannot mad a 
man, what can? I am deposdc, my crowne is taken from me. 
Moore had bin better a^ scowred Moreditch than a notcht mee 
thus : does hee begin sheepesharing with Jack Faulkner? 

Morr. Nay, and you feede this veyne, sir, &rc you well. 


1 i. e. *S heart ! 

2 a Bf'ownisf] An anadironism. Eobert Brown, from whom the sect 
of the Brownists derived its name, was not bom till about 1547: he is 
said to have been more than eighty years of age at his death, whidi took 
place in 1630. 

3 jatticfdl] i. c. lousy. 

^ //] i. c. ha’ — have. 
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Falh, Why, farewell, firost.^ He goe hang myselfc out of the 
Poll Head.= Make a Sarcen of Jack ? 

Morr, Thou desperate knave ! for that I see the divell 
Wholy getts hold of thee 

Falk. The divells a dainbd rascall. 

Morr. I charge thee, wayte on mee no more ; no more 
Call mee thy master. 

Falk. ^^Tiy, then, a word, Master Morris. 

Morr. Tie heare no wordes, sir ; fare you weU. 

Falk. Sbloud, farewell. 

Morr. Wliy doest thou follow mee ? 

Falk. Because Ime an asse. Hoe you sett your shavers 
vpon me, and then cast mee oft'? must I condole? haue the 
Fates playd the fooles? am I theire cult?* now the poore 
sconce^ is taken, must Jack march Avith bag and baggage \ 

\Weapes. 

Mm*r. You coxcomb ! 

Falk. Nay, you ha poacht mee; you lia given mee a hayre ; 
its here, heare. 

Mon\ Away, you kyiul asse ! come, sir, dry your eyes : 
Keepe your old place, and mend theis fooleryes. 

Falk. I care not to bee tournd oft’ and twerc a ladder, so it 
bee in my humor, or the Fates becon to mee. Nay, pray, sir, 
yf the Destinyes spin mee a fj ne tlired, Falkncr flyes another 

^ Why, fareuDcll, frost] A proverbial expression. Compare Lyly’s 
Mother Bonibie, “And so farwell frost, my fortune naught mo cost” 
Sig. Aa 12, ed. 1632. See also Porter’s Two Anyi'ie Wome/i of AJnngton, 
p. 43, Percy reprint ; and Ray’s Proverbs, p. 1S9, cd. 1708. 

2 the Poll HeaA] L e. the Polled llcad, — some tavern so called. 

3 cutf] 1 . e. conunon labouring horse Quopcrly, a docked one). — ^used 
here, of course, with a qmbble. 

4 sconce] Another quibble, — sconce meaning Inith a head and a forti- 
ftcation. 
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pitch ; and to avoyd the headach hereafter, before He bee a 
hayremonger, He bee a whoremonger. {Exeunt} 

Enter Thomas Moore, Mastei' Roper, and Seruingtnen 
setting stooles. 

Moore. Oomc, my good fellowes, stirre, be dilligent ; 

Sloth is an ydle fellowe, leauc him now ; 

The time rei^uires yonr expeditions semice : 

1 Exeunt] After this, the MS. has the original draught of the scene 
with Faulkner, &c. (which has heen already given in note, p. 44) ; and 
next, the subjoined speedics, the first of which is written on the margin, 
q Tid the second on a scrap of paper pasted over the latter part of the 
original draught just mentioned. 

Enter a Messenger to Moose. 

Mess. My honorable lord, the Maior of London, 

{T. Goedal*) Accompanied with his lady and her traine, 

Are coining hether, and are hard at hand, 

To feast with you : a t»eriaunis come before, 

To tcU your lordshipp of thcr neer aproche. 

Moore. WTiy, this is cheerfuH newes: firends goe and come . 
Heverend Erasmus, whose delirious words 
Express the very soule and life of witt, 

Ncwlic toke sad leave of me, [and] with teares 
Tmbled the siUver channell of the Themes, 

Wliich, glad of such a burden, prowdlie sweld 
And one her bosom bore him toward the sea : 

Hecs gon to Roterdam; peace goe with him! 
lie left me heavy when he went from hence ; 

But this rccomforts me ; the kmd Lord Maior, 

His bretheren aldermen, with thcr faire wives, 

* r. Goedal] The actor who played the Messenger. Mr. Collier {Life 
of Shakespeare^ p. cix.) says that this person was the “ Goodale” who 
had a sliare in the Blackfriais theatre in 1589 ; but the Christian name of 
the sharer was “Baptiste;” and here the MS. has distmctly “T. Goedal.” 
Pel haps, tliey wore brothers. 
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Place me Iieere stooles, to set the ladyes on. — 

Sonne Roper, you liaue giuen order for the banquet i 
Ho, I bane, my lord, and euery thing is readie. 

Enter his Ladtf. 

Moore, Oh, welcome, mfe ! giue you direction 
How women should be plac’de ; you knowe it best. 

For my Lord Maior, his bretheren, and the rest, 

Let me alone 5 men best can order men. 

La, I warrant ye, my lord, all shalbe well. 

Therms one without that staycs to spcake with ye. 

And bad me tell ye that he is a player. 

Moore, A player, wife ! — One of ye bid him come in. 

\E^v, one. 

Nay, stirre there, fellowes 5 fyc, ye are to^ slowc ! 

See that j^om.' lights be in a rcadiues ; 

The banquet shalbe heere.- — Gods me, madamo, 

Leaue my Lady Maioressc ! bothe of vs fi-om the boord ! 

And my sonue Roper too ! what may our guests thhike i 

Will feast this night with vs : why, soet shnld he ; 

Moores mciy hart lives by good companie. — 

Good gentlemen, lie careful! 5 give great charge 
Our diet be made daynty for the tuvst ; 

TTor, of all i)eo|)le that the caith aftbrds, 

The Londoners fare richest at thcr bourds- 
Oome, my good feUowes, &c.” 

Though the conduding words of the above fragment are tlic .same as 
those at the commencement of the next scene, yet the fragment cannot he 
inserted in the text as a portion of that scene, Ixjcausc the fragment .s]>caks 
of the Lord Mayor as about to arrive at More’s house, while the scene 
speaks of him as having not only arri\ cd there, but alM> “risL-u fioni the 
board.” 

1 to'] i. €. too. 

2 The banquet shalhc heere] A banquet meant wliat we now call a 
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La. My lord, tliey are risen, and sitting by tbe fire. 

Moore. Why, yet goe you and keepe tbem companie ; 

It is not meete we should be absent botbe. [Ex. La. 

Editor Player. 

Welcome, good freend ; what is your will with me I 
Player. My lord, my fellowes and myselfc 
Are come to tender ye our willing seruice. 

So please you to commaund vs. 

Moore. What, for a play, you meane ? 

Whom doo ye serue ? 

Player. My Lord Cardinalles grace. 

Moore. My Lord Oardinalls players ! now, trust me, wel- 
come: 

You happen hether in a luekie time. 

To pleasure me, and benefit yourselues. 

The Maior of London and some aldermen, 

His lady and their wines, are my kinde guests 
This night at supper : now, to haue a play 
Before the banquet, will be excellent. — 

How thinke you, sonne Roper ! 

Ro. Twill doo well, my lord. 

And be right pleasing pastime to your guests. 

Moore. I prethee, tell me, what playes haue yc ? 

Player. Diuers, my lord; The CraMe of Semritie^ 

Hit nayle dth liead^ Impatient Poiwrtle^ 

dessert; and it was generally eaten in a separate room, to whidi the 
guests removed after they had dined or supped. — This speech is incon- 
sistent with what More afterwards says 0?- 66), 

“ But by this time, I am sore, our banquet’s readie,” &c. 

1 The Cradle of Seemitie'] Not extant. See an account of it in 
Collier’s Hist, of EngL Dram. Poet. u. 272, sqq. 

2 Hit nayle dth head\ Not extant. 

3 Impaciettt Poaertie'\ Not extant. 
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The play of Fame Pees^ Diues and LaMvvi^^ 

Lustie and The Mariage of Witt and Wkedome.^ 

Moore, The Mariage of Witt and Wisedome / that, my lads. 
He none but that ; the theame is veiy good. 

And may maintaine a liberall argument : 

To marie wit to wisedome, asks some cunning ; 

Many haue witt, that may come short of wisedome. 

Weele see how Master poet playcs his j)art. 

And whether witt or wisedome grace his arte. — 

Goe, make him drinkc, and aU his fellowcs too. — 

How manie are ye 2 

Player, Foure men and a boy, sir. 

Moore, But one boy 2 then I see, 

Ther’s but fewe women in the play. 

Player, Three, my lord; Dame Science, Lady Vanitie, 
And Wisdome she herselfe. 

Moore, And one boy play them all 2 bir lady, hecs loden. 
Well, my good feUowo, get ye straite together, 

And make ye readie with what haste ye may. — 

Prouide their supper gainste the play be doone. 

Else shall we stay our guests heere oner long. — 

Make haste, I pray ye. 

Player, We will, my lord. [Ex. Her. and Player, 

* The phof of Foure Pees\ By John Ilcywootl. Beprinted in Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays, vol. i. 

2 Diues mid Lasaiiis^ Bot extant. It was Avritten by a playci, if we 
may trust to a passage in Greene’s GroatswortJi of Till: see Colliers 
Hist, of Mngl. Dram, Poet. ii. 272. 

® Lustie Jmientus'] By K. Wever (for I cannot think with Jtlr. Collier, 
— Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poet. ii. 317, — that there is any reason for 
doubting that Wever was its author.) Bci>rhited in IlaAikinsV Or. of 
the English Drama, vol, i. 

J The Mariage of Witt and No such drama e\er existed * 

see a later note. 
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Moore. Where are the waytes ? goe, bid them play, 

To spend the time a while. 

En. Lady. 

How now, madame ? 

La. My lord, th’are coming hether. 

Moore. Th’are welcome. Wife, He teU ye one thing ; 

Our sporte is somewhat mended ; we shall haue 
A play to night, Tlie Mariaye of Witt and Wisedome^ 

And acted by my good Lord Cardinallcs players : 

How like ye that, wife ? 

La. My lord, I like it well. 

See, they are comming. 

Tlie waytes playes ; e^ite^'s Lord Maior^ so many Aldermen as 
niay^ the Lady Maioresse in scarlet^ with other Ladies and 
Sir Thomas Moores Lauyhters ; Seruauntcb oarylag lighted 
torches hy them. 

Moore. Once againe welcome, welcome, my good Lord 
Maior, 

And brethcren all, for once I was your brother. 

And so am still in hart : it is not state 
That can our looue from London scperate. 

#****## 

* ^ * naught but pride. 

But they that cast an eye stiU whence they came, 

Knowc how they rose, and how to vse the same. 

L. Maior. My lord, you set a glosse on Londons tame, 

And make it happie cuer by your name. 

Needs must we say, when wc remember Moore, 

Twas he that drone rebellion from our doore 
^Vith graue discretions mUde and gentle breath. 

Shedding a many subiccts lines from death. 

Oh, how our cittie is by you rcnownde. 

And with your vertues our endeauours crownde ! 
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Moore. No more, my good Lord Mador : but tiianks 
to all, 

That on so short a summons yon would come 
To visite him that holdes your kindnesse dcerc. — 

Madame, yon are not merie with my Lady Maioressc* 

And these feyre ladyes ; pray ye, seate them all : — 

And heere, my lord, let me appoint yoor place ; — 

The rest to seato themselnes : — ^nay, He wearic ye ; 

You will not long in Iiaste to visite me. 

La, Good madame, sit ; in sooth, yon shall sit heerc. 

La, Mai, Good madame, pardon me ; it may not be. 

La, Tn troth. He haue it so : He sit heere by yee. — 

Good ladyes, sit. — More stooles heere, hoe ! 

La, Mai, It is your fiiuour, madame, makes me thus 
Presume abooue my merit. 

La, When we come to you. 

Then shall you rule vs as we rule you heere. 

Now must I tell ye, madame, we haue a play. 

To welcome ye withall ; how good so ere, 

That knowe not I ; my lord will haue it so. 

Moore, Wife, hope the best ; I am sure theylc doo their 
best: 

They that would better, comes not at their feaste. 

My good Lord Cardinalles players, I thanke them for it, 

Play vs a play, to lengthen out your welcome^ : 

They say it is Tlie Mariage of Wit and Wimlmue^ 

A theamc of some importe, how ere it prooue ; 

But, if arte fade, weelc inche it out with loouc. — 

What, are they rcadic \ 

Ser, My lord, one of the players cranes to speakc with 
you. 

Moore, With me ! where is he ? 

1 welcome] Followed in the MS. by a ddeted line, — 

“ My good Lord Maior, and aU my other ficends.*' 
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Enter Inclination the Vise^ readie? 

InclL Heere, my lord. 

Moore. How now I what’s the matter? 

IndL We would desire your honor but to stay a httle 5 one 
of my fellowes is but run to Oagles for a long beard** for young 
Witt, and heele be hcere presently. 

Moore. A long beard tor young Witt ! why, man, he may 
be without a beard till he come to manage, for witt goes not 
all by the hayre. When comes Witt in ? 

InclL In the second scene, next to the Prologue, my lord. 

Mo&re. Why, play on till that sceane come, and by that time 
Witts beard will be growne, or else the fellowe retmned with 
it. And what part plaist thou ? 

1 the Vise~\ Concerning the Vice, an important personage of the early 
stage, it will be sufficient to refer the reader to Mr Collier’s Hist, of 
Engl. Dram. Poet. ii. 264, sq^q. 

2 readw] i. e. dressed for the part 

^ to Oagles for a long beards &c.] Here the author was tbinknig of 
his OAvn time, not of Sir Thomas More’s. In Mr. P. Cinmiiigham’s 
Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, &c., we find, imdci' 
‘•Book ii. An. 1573,” — 

“ John Ogle for Curling of Hcare made of 
Black silk for Discordes heade,” &c. 

“ John Owglc senior for viij long white Berdes 
at xx^ the pcece,” &c. 

Again, under “ Book x. An. 1584,” — 

“ John Ogle for thinges by him provided and i^ecesswycs, 
brought into the office ; viz.. 

For fourc yeaJlowc hcarcs for head attires 
for woemen,” &c- 


PiGpeity-nidkei 


Habberdasheis 
for Beardcs and 
lieate, &.c. 


pp. 21 , 38, 193. 
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InclL Inclination tho Vice, my lord. 

Moore. Gramercies, now I may take the vice if I list : and 
wherfore hast thou that bridle in thy hand ? 

InclL I must be bridled annon, my lord. 

Moore. And thou beost not sadled too, it makes no matter, 
for then Witts inclination may gallop so fast, that he will 
outstrip Wisedomc, and fall to foUie. 

hiclL Indeed, so he does to Lady Yanitie ; but we haue no 
follie in our play. 

Moore. Then ther\s no witt in’t, He be sv%'ome : follie waites 
on witt, as the shaddowo on the bodie, and where witt is ripest 
there follie still is readiest. But beginne, I prethee : week 
rather allowe a beardlesse Witt then Witt all bcarde to haue no 
braine. 

Incli. Nay, he has his apparcU on too, my lord, and thcr- 
fore he is the readier to enter. 

Mom'e. Then, good Inclination, beginne at a venter. — 

[IxCLiN.] 

My Lord Maior, 

Witt lacks a beard, or else they would beginne : 

Ide lend him mine, but that it is too thinne. 

Silence, tliey come. 

The ti'ompet sound&i^ ; enter the Prologue. 

Pro. Wiwc, fiyr as much as in these latter daf/i's. 

Throughout the whole world in euerg laml^ 

Vice doth encrease^ and rertue decages^ 

Iniquitie hauing the rppev hand; 

We therfore hiMnd^ good geutle audience^ 

A prettie short erit&rlnde to play at this present^ 

Desinng your learn and quiet silence^ 

^ The trompet soundest The trumpet used to be sounded thnee 
before the commencement of a play. 
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To sJiewe the same^ as is meete and expediera. 

It is called The Mai'iage of Witt and Wisedome,^ 

A matter rifjlit pitkie and pleasing to heare^ 

Wherof in hreefe we will shewe the whole summe ; 

But I must he gon^for Witt dooth appeare. [Exit. 

Enter Witt ruffling^ and Inclination the Vice. 

Witt. In an arhmr greened adeepe whereas I lay^ 

The hirdes sang siceetelg in the midst of the day^ 

I dreamed fast of mirthe and play ^ — 

In youth is pleasure^ inyouthe is pleasure. 

^ The Maritige of Witt and Wisedom€'\ A new andPleasaunt enter- 
lude intituled the mariage of Witte and Science was piinted at London 
by Thomas Marshc, 4to, n. d. ; but it bears no resemblance to the piece 
now introduced, which is indeed nothing more than a portion of Lusty 
luventus (see note, p. 56) with alterations, and a few additions, — the 
additions perhaps being borrowed from some other andient drama. 

^ In an arbour greene, &c.] Is the song with which Lusty luventus 
opens : and what follows in our text, till Sir Thomas More takes the part 
of Good CounceU, is an adax^tation of what I now subjoin from the same 
enterlude : — 

“ Hipocrycye. The ground is the better on the whych she doth go ; 

For she wyll make better chere with a litle whych she can get, 

Then many one cane with a great banket of meate. 
luuentus. To be in her company my hart is set ; 

Therfore I praie you let vs be gone. 

Felowshyp. She wyl com her selfe anone ; 

For I tolde her before where we woulde stande, 

And then she sayde she woulde beckc vs with her hande. 

luuentus. IsTow, by the masse, I perceyue that she is a gallaunde : 

What, wyl she take paynes to come for vs hether ? 

Hipocrysye. Tea, I warraunt you ; therfore you must be frmilier 
with her : 

When she commeth in place. 

Yon must her embrace 
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MetJimight I walked still to and fro^ 

And from her companie I covld not goe ; 
But when I leaked^ it was not so ^ — 

In youth is pleasm'C^ m youth is pleasure. 


Somwiiat hansomlic, 

Leste she thynketh danger. 

Because you are a stranger, 

To come in your companyc. 

[luuentws ] Yea, by Grods fool^ that I uryll he biuye ; [ac] 

And I may saye to you, I can play the knaue secretly. 

[Enter Abhominable Liuyng.] 

Alhomindble Ltuyng. Hem, com away quickly ; 

The back dore is opned; I dare not tarry ; 

Come, Fclowship, come on, awayc. 

Hiyocrycye. What, vnknowne honesfye ? a worde : 

You shall not go yet, by God I sweare ; 

Here is none but your irendes ; you nede not to fraye. 

Although thys strange yong gentelman be here. 

Imentus. I trust in me she wyll thynke no daungcr ; 

For I lone wdl the company of fayre women. 

Ahhominahle lAuyiug. Who, yon ? nay, ye axe snehe a holy man. 
That to tuchc one ye dare not be bolde ; 

I thyng [thynk] you woulde not kysse a yong woman, 

Yf ownc [one] would gene you xs:- pound in goulde. 

luueiUus. Yes, by the masse, that I woulde : 

I could fynde in my hart to kysse you in your smockc. 

Ahhominahle Lyuin^. My backe is brode inough to bare awaye that 
mocke ; 

For one hath tolde me many a lyme. 

That you haue said iou would vse no such wantons compani as myne. 
Imientus. By dogs [Gogs] prccyous woundes, that was som horson 
vyllain : 

I will ncuer eatc mcate that shall do me good. 

Tell [Till] I haue cut hys ileshe, l»y Gods precious blude. 
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Tlienfore my hart is surely pUyJit^^ 

Of her alone to liaue a sights 
Which is my toy and harts delight ^ — 

In youth is phasmre^ in youth is plecmire. 

Moore. Marke ye, my lord, this is Witt without a bearde : 
what will he he by that time he comes to the commoditie of a 
bearde ? 

Incli. Oh^ sir^ the ground is the better on which she dooth goe ; 
For she will make better cheere with a little she can get^ 

Then many a one can with a great banquet of meat. 

Witt. And is her name Wisedome 9 
Incli. sir, a wife moste fitt 

For you^ my good maister.^ my daiatie meet Witt. 

Witt. To be in her companie my hart it is set: 

The! fore I prethee to let ts begon; 

For mito Wisedome Witt hath inclination. 

Incli. 0/i, Sir, she will come her selfe euen annon ; 

Far I toJde her before ichere we would stands 


Tdl me, I pray you, who it was. 

And I wyl tcymc the knaue, by the blessed masse. 

Ahhomynabh Lyuing. Tush, as for that, do not you passe: 

That which I tolde you was but for loue. 

Hipocrycye. She dyd nothyng els but prone 
■Whether a litle thynge woulde you moue 
To be angry and firette : 

■What, and if one had sayde so ? 

Let such tiyflyng matters go, 

Ati^ be good to mens flesh for all that.” 

Sig. D L ed. Copland, n. d. (where the 
prefixes to the last two speeches are transposed by mistake). 

1 plight] In Lusty Inventus “ pyght” [1 e. fixed] ; a better reading 
for the sense, though a worse for the rhyme. 

2 /] i. e. Ay. 
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Aiid then she sayd she would beck ts with her hand . — 

Back with these hoyes and saude great hiaues ! 

\Flm'is1dng Ms dagger. 

What^ staTid ye heere so higge in your braues ? 

My dagger^ about your co^cecombes shall tealke^ 

If I may hut so much as heave ye chat or talke. 

AVitt. But wiU she take paines to come for rs hether ? 

Incli. I warrant ye ; therfore you must he familiare teith 
her : 

When she commeth in place^ 

You must her embi'oce 
Somewhat hansomely^ 

Least she thinke it dau/nger^ 

Because you are a strawiger^ 

To cofme in your companie. 

AA^itt. I warrant thee^ Inclinodion^ I will be bnsie : 

Oh^ how Witt longs to be in Wisedomes cmipaniel 

Enter Lady ATanitie singing j and beckning with her hand. 

A^an. Come hether^ come hether^ come hether^ come: 

Such chere as I haue, thou shall haue some. 

Moore. Tliis is Lady Vanitie, He holde my life : — 

Beware, good AVitt, you take not her to wife. 

Incli. Wlta% rnhnowne honestie ? a woerd in your eare. 

{She ojfers to depait. 

You shall not be gon as yet^ [ sweare : 

HeeFs none but your freends^ you need not tofi'ay ; 

This young gentleman looues ye^ therfore you must stay. 

AVitt. I trust in me she will thinle no davnger^ 

Far I hone tcell the companie offayre icomen ; 

And though to you I am a straunger^ 

Yet Witt may pleasure you note and then. 

^ dagger] i. e. dagger of lath, with which the Vice was sometimes 
furnished 
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Van. Wlio-i you ^ nay^ you are such a holy man. 

That to touche one you dare not he hoMe ; 

I ikhike you would not kisse a young woman^ 

If one would glue ye twentie pound in golds. 

Witt. Yes^ in good sadmesse^ lady^ that I would; 

1 could finde in my hart to kisse you in your smock. 

Van. My hack is broade enough to heare that mock ; 

I'or it hath hin tolde me many a time 

That you would he scene in no such companie as mine. 

Witt. Hot Witt in the companie of Lady Wisedomel 
Oh Joue^ for what doo I hether come F 

Incli. she did this nothing else hut to prooue 
Whether a little thing would you mooue 
To he angrie and frett : 

WhaJt^ and if one sayd so ? 

Let siwh trijling onatters goe^ 

And with a kinde kisse come oict of her debt . — 

Ts Luggins come yet witli the beard ? 

Enter an other Player. 

Player. No, faith, he is not come : alas, what shall we doo? 

Incli. Forsooth, we can goe no further till our fellowe Lug- 
gins come ; for he plays Good Councell, and now he should 
enter, to admonishe Witt that tliis is Lady Vanitie, and not 
Lady Wisedome. 

Moore. Nay, and it be no more but so, ye shall not tarie at 
a stand for that ; weele not haue our play marde for lacke of 
a little good councell : till your fellowe come, lie gine him the 
best councell that I can. — ^Pardon me, my Lord Maior ; I lone 
to be merie.^. 

1 i. c. scrioTisaess. 

2 I hue to he merie^ lininediately followed in the MS. by a leaf con- 
taining the condiiding portion of the present scene, which I have placed 
where the author intended it to stand : see p. 68. 
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Oh * * WiU^ fhm art nowe on the bom hand^ 

And hlinddy m thine owne oppinion doost stand. 

I teU thee^ this naughtie leicde Inclination 
Does had thee amisse in a nery stramige fashion : 

This is mt Wisedome^ but Lady Vauitie; 

Therfore list to Good Cowncell^ and be ruled by me. 

Indi. In troth, my lord, it is as right to Lugginses part as 
can he. — Speake, Witt. 

Moore. Nay, we will not haue our audience disappointed, if 
I can help it. 

Witt. Art thou Good Gouncell^ and vnlt tell me so ? 

Wouldst iJioib haue Witt from Lady Wiseimne to goe 9 
Thou art some decduer^ I tell thee eerily ^ 

In saying that this is Lady Vanitie. 

Moore. Witt^ iudge mt things by the outwarde slmoe ; 

The eye oft mistakes^ right well you doo liioice : 

Good Gaomcell assures thee rppon Ms lionestie^ 

That this is not Wisedome^ but Lady Yanitie. 

Enter Luggins with the bearde. 

Incli. Oh, my lord, he is come ; now wo sliall goo for- 
warde. 

Moore. Art thou come ? well, fellowc, I haue holpe to sane 
thine honestie a little. Now, if thou canst giue Witt any 
better councell then I haue doonc, spare not: there 1 leaue 
him to thy mercie. 

But by this time, I am sure, our banquet ‘‘s roadie : 

My lord and ladyes, we will taste that first. 

And then they shall begin the play agaiiie. 

Which through the feUowes absence, and by me, 

Insted of helping, hath bin hindered. — 

Prepare against we come. — ^Lights there, I say ! — 

Thus fooles oft times doo help to marre the play. 

[Exe^int. — Ma. Players \and enter one of them who plays 
the Gloicn\ 
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WiU. Fye, fellow© Lug^ns, you serue vs haiisomely 3 doo 
ye not, think© ye? 

Lug, Why, Oagl© was not within, and his wife would not 
let me haue the beard ; and, by my troth, I ran so fast that I 
sweat againe. 

InclL Doo ye hear©, fcUowes ? would not my lord make a 
rare player? oh, he would vpholde a companie beyond all 
hoe,^ better then Mason among the kings players ! ® Did 
ye marke how extcmpricallys he fell to the matter, and 
spake Lugginsses parte almost© as it is in the very booke 
set downe? 

Witt, Peace ; doo ye know© what ye say ? my lord a player i 
let vs not meddle with any such matters : yet I may be a little 
proude that my lord hath answerd me in my parte. But 
come, let vs goe, and be readie to begin the play againe. 

1 beyond all hoe\ i. e. beyond all bounds, beyond all measure (equi> 
valent to the expressions out of all cry and out of dll wihooping). 

2 Mason among the kings players\ Here is a difiGlculty which perhaps 
can be cleared up by those who are better skilled in stage-histoiy than 
myself. If the writer really alludes to the period when the present 
scene is supposed to take place, the “kings players’* must mean the 
players of Henry the Eighth. If he alludes to his own time, this por- 
tion at least of the scene must have been composed in the reign of 
James the Ehst : but, as ^ as I can leaxu, no actor named Mason is 
known to have figured among those who were called the players of that 
monarch. 

® Did ye marke how extempricdlly^ &c.] “ This Sir Thomas More, 
after he had been brought up in the Latin tongue at St. Anthony’s in 
London, was by his fiither’s procurement received into the house of the 
right reverend, wise and learned prelate Cardinal Morton, where, though 
he was young of years, yet would he at Christmas-tide suddenly some- 
times step in among the players, and, never studying for the matter, make 
a part of his own there presently among them, whidh made the lookers 
on more sport than all the players beside.” Roper’s Life of More^ p. 3, 
ed. 1822. 
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Jjug. I,^ thats tJic best, for now we lacfc nothing." 

Eviier a Sei-vingman. 

Man. Where be theis players ? 

All. Heere, sir. 

Man. My lord is sent for to the courte. 

And all the guests doo after supper parte ; 

And, for ho will not treble you againe. 

By me for your reward a^ sends 8 angiUs,^ 

With many thanks. But supp before yon goe : 

Yt is his will you should be ferely entreatid® : 

Follow, I praye ye. 

Witt. This, Luggins, is your neclcgcns ; 

Wanting Witts beard brought things into dislike ; 

For otherwies the playe had bin all scene, 

Wher® now some curius cittisin disgraiste itt, 

And discommendinge ytt, all is dismistc. 

Vice. Fore God, a sayes true. But heare ye, sirs : 8 an- 
gells, ha ! my lord wold neuer giues^ 8 angells more or les for 
12*^; other yt shold be 3^ 5^, or tenn li. ; thcr[s] 20® wantinge, 
sm*e. 

Witt. Twenty to one, tis soe. I haue a tricke : my lord 
comes ; stand aside.® 

‘ /] i. e. Ay. 

2 lack notMng'\ Here the MS. has a marginal direction, '‘'■Enter to 
the players with a reward'' -* see note 2, p. 65. 

3 fl] i e. he. 

^ Gold corns worth about lOs. each. 

® entreatid[\ i. e treated. 

*> Whef\ i. e. Whereas. 

^ giues^ i- e. give’s — give us- 

® stand aside'\ After these words, the MS. has what I now subjoin, the 
whole being crossed out. 

‘‘ Lord Alaicr and ladies, and the rest, he patiente; 
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Enter Moore, with Attendants with Purss and Mace. 

Lord} In haist to counsell ! wLats the busines now. 

That all so late his highnes sends tor me ? — 

What sekst thou, fellow ? 

Witt. Nay, nothinge : your lordship sent 8 angiUs by your 
man, and I haue lost too of them in the rishes.- 

Lord. Wytt, looke to thatt : — 8 angells ! I did send them 
tenn. — ^Who gaue® yt them? 

Man. I, my lord ; I had no more aboute me ; 

But buy and buy they shall risseaue the rest. 

Lord. Well, Witt, twas wieslye donne; thou plaist Witt 
well endede,^ 

The state bathe seat, and 1 must nedes be gone : 

But froUicque on- — ^Lead on theare. — ^What seekst thou, fellow ? 

{Wit}\ Your loidship sent vs 8 angiUs by your man, and I haue 
loste one heare amongst the rishes. 

[More.] 8 angiUs ! whoo dilliuerd yt ? I sent them ten. 

[8. I, my lord, diUiuerd yt : anon they shall haue too more. 

[TFiff.] Thats more then we bard before, my lord. 

[Mb»’e.] Am I a man of righte and equetie, 

Equallic to deuide true righte his owne, 

And sbaU I haue diseauers in my house? — 

Goe puU the cote oner the varlets eares : 

Ther ar too many snehe ; Ue make them fuer by one. 

Giue them ther dewe- Lead one [i. e. o»], awaye. — 

Come, leUowes, goe with me.” 

In the last of these speeches, the words “ righte and,” “ Uc make them 
fuer by one,” and “ Come, feUowes, goe with me,” were deleted previous 
to the crossing out of the whole. 

1 Lord\ L e. Lord GhanceUor, — More. 

2 rtsAes] i. e. rushes, with which, before the introduction of carpets, 
the floors used to be strewed. 

yaue] AIS. “gauie.” 

^ endede\ i. c. indeed. 
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Not to be thus disseaned of thy righto. — 

Am I a man, by ofiSs truely ordsdnd 
Equally to deuide true righte his owue. 

And shall I haue disseauers in my house? 

Then what availes my bowntie, when such seruants 
Disscaue the pore of what the master giues ! 

Croe one, and puU his cote oner his eares : 

Ther ar too manye such. — Giue them ther righte. — 

Witt, let thie fellowes thanke the : twas well dunn ; 

Thou now disserueste to match with Ladye Wisdome. 

[Earit Moobe with Attends] 

Vice. God a mersye, Wytt ! — Sir, you had^ a maister Sir 
Thomas More more ; but now we shall haue more. 

Lugg. God blesse him I I wold ther wearc more of his 
minde ! a loues our quaUetie^ ; and yit hees a lamid man, and 
knows what the world is. 

Gh^ Well, a kinde man, and more loving then many other : 
hut I thinke we ha mctt with the first ^ * . 

L%igglns. First serud his man that had our angills ; and he 
maye chaunce dine with Duke Homphrye^ to morrow, bcingc 
tumde awaye to daye. Come, lets goe. 

Clo. And many such rewards wold make vs all ride, and 
iiorsse vs with the best nags in Smitlifelde.® \Ex6mitI[ 

1 Bir, ym had, &c.] This facetiousness is, of course, addressed to the 
servingmau, whom Sir Thomas has just discharged. 

2 qualletie\ i. c. profession. 

^ C/o-] The abbreviation of “ 

4 dine vnth Duke Homphryel If this expression (which occurs in so 
many old writers, and has been so frequently explained by annotators) 
should not be understood by the reader, I beg leave to refer him to 
Nares’s Gloss. 

^ SmitJifelde] After this, and on the same page, the MS. has five 
lines, which have sdready occurred in a fragment (note, p. 53), as the 
s|)ccch of a Messenger, — 

“ Mj honnorable lord, the Maier of London,” &c. 
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Enter the Earles of Shrewesburie, Surrey, Bishop of Eo- 
CHESTER, and other Lordes^ seuerallij^ dooing curtesie to eche 
other ; Clarh of the Councell waiting bareheaded, 

Swr, Good morrowe to my Lord of Shrewesbnrie. 

Shrew, The like vnto the honourd Earle of Surrey. 

Yond comes my Lord of Rochester. 

Bochest, Good morrowe, my good lordes. 

Sur. Clarke of the Oomieell, what time ist of day! 

Clarke. Past eight of clock, my lord. 

Shrew. I wunder that my good Lord ChaimceUoiir 
Booth stay so long, considering ther’s matters 
Of high importannce to be scand vppon. 

Sur. Clarke of the Conncell, certefie his lordship 
The lordes expect him heere. 

Rochest. It shall not need ; 

Yond comes his lordship. 

Enter Sir Thomas Moore, with Pursse and Mace borne 
brfore him. 

Moore. Good morrowe to this fiure assemblye. 

Come, my good lords, let’s sit. Oh serious square ! 

\They sit. 

Vppon this little horde is dayly scande 
The health and preservation of the land ; 

We the phisitians that cflFect this good. 

Now by choise diett, annon by letting blood ; 

Our toyle and carefull watching brmgs the king 
In league with slumbers, to which peace dooth sing. — 

Auoyde the roome there ! — 

What busines, lords, to day ? 

Shrew. This, my good lord ; 

About the entertainement of the emperoui’ 

Gainst the perfidious Frenche into our pay. 

Sur. My lords, as tis the custome in this place 
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The yoimgest^ should speake first, so, if I chauDCf* 

In this case to spoake youngly, pardon me. 

I will agree, Fraunce now hath her fiiU strengtli. 

As hauing newe recouered the pale blood 
Which warrc sluic’de foorth 5 and I consent to this. 

That the coniunction of our Englishe forces 
With armes of Gemianie may sooner bring 
This prize of conquest in. But, then, my lordes. 

Its in the morrall hunting twist the lyon 
And other beastes, force ioynd « ^ ^ 

Frighted the weaker sharers from their partes ; 

So, if the empires soueraigne chaunce to put 
His plea of partnership into wan-es courtc, 

Swoordes should discide the difference, and our blootl 
In priuate tcares lament his entertainenicnt. 

/Shrew. To doubt the wurst is still the wise mans shecld. 
That armes him safely : but the worlde knowes this. 

The emperour is a man of royaH fiiith ; 

His looue vnto our soueraigne brings him downe 
From his empcriall scate, to marclte in pay 
Vnder our English flagge,® and weare the crosse. 

Like some high order, on his manly breast ; 

Thus seruing, hees not maister of himselfo. 

But, like a collonell commaunding other. 

Is by tlie geuerall ouer-awed himselfe. 

RocJtesL Yet, my good lord 


1 The youngest^ &c ] See note, p. 15. 

2 to marche in pay 

Vnder our English flagge, &c.] In 1513, Hcmy Vm. and the Em- 
peror IVIaxinulian invaded France in i^crson ; and tlie Emperor, to flatter 
Ileniy’s vanity, wore his badge of the red rote, assumed the cross of 
St. George, and accepted a hundred cro\\Tis daily as the soldier of the 
English king. Qy. was the author aware that the incidents of the cdihe.T 
part of the play liclong to 1517? 
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Shreio. Let me conclude my speeclie. 

As subiects share no portion in the conquest 
Of their true soueraigne, other then the meritt 
That from the soueraigne guerdons the true subiect ; 

So the good emperour, in a freendly league 
Of amitie with England, will not soyle 
His honor with the theft of Englishe spoyle. 

Moore. There is no question but this entcrtainemciil 
Will be moste honorable, moste commodious. 

I haue oft heard good captaines wish to haue 
Riche soldiours to attend them, such as would fight 
Bothc for their lines and linings ; such a one 
Is the good emperour : I would to God, 

We had ten thousand of such able men ! 

Hah, then there would appeare no courte, no cittie. 

But, where the warres were, they would pay theuLselues. 

Then, to preuent in Frenche warres Englands losse. 

Let Germaine flagges wane with our Englishe crosse. 

Enter Sir Thomas Palmier. 

Pal. My lordes, his maacstie hath sent by me 
These articles enclos’de, first to be viewde. 

And then to be subscribed to : I tender them 
In that due reuerence which befitts this place. 

[ With great reuerence. 

Moore. Subscribe these articles ^ stay, let vs pause ; 

Our conscience fii^st shall parley with our lawes. — 

My Lord of Rochester, viewe you the paper. 

Rochest. Subscribe to these ! now, good Sir Thomas 
Palmer, 

Beseochc the ting that he wUl pardon me : 

My hart will check my hand whilste I doo write ; 

Subscribing so, I were an hipocrite. 

Pal. Boo you refuse it, then, my lord ! 
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JRocJiest. I doo, Sir Thomas. 

Pah Then heere I summon^ yon foorthwith t’appeare 
Before his maiestie, to answere there 
This capitall contempt. 

Mochest. I rise and parte. 

In liew of this to tender him my hart. [He riseth. 

Pah Wilt please yonr honor to subscribe, my lord? 

Moore. Sir, tell his highnesse, I entreate 
Some time for to bethinke me of this taske : 

In the meane while I doo resigne mine office 
Into my soneraignes hands. 

Pah Then, my lord, 

Heare the prepared order from the king : 

On yonr refosall, you shall straite departe 
Vnto yonr house at Ohelsey, till you knowe 
Our soueraignes ftirther pleasure. 

Moore. Moste willingly I goe. — 

My lordes, if you will risite me at Chelsey, 

Wede goe a fishing, and with a cunning nett, 

Not like weake filme, weele catche none but the great : 
Farewell, my noble lordes. Why, this is right ; 

Good morrowe to the sunne, to state good night ! 

[Ex. Moore. 

Pah Will you subscribe, my lordes ? 

8ur. Instantly, good Sir Thomas, 

Weele bring the writing vnto our soueraigne. [Tket/ icrite. 

Pah My Lord of Eochester, 

You must with me, to answere this contempt. 

Bodies. This is the wurst, 

Who’s fi’ccd from life is from all care exempt. 

[Ex. Ro. and Pal. 


I Then heere I summoTi] Tylncy has drawn his pen through this con- 
duduig i)ortLon of the scene, and has written on the margin “all altered.’' 
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Sur. Now let vs ^ ^ to our soneraigne. 

Tis straunge tliat my Lord ChaimceUoiir should refuse 
The dutie that the lawe of God bequeathes 
Vnto the king. 

Shrew, Come, let vs in. No doubt 
His minde will alter, and the bishops too : 

Errour in learned heads hath much to doo. \ExmvJb^ 

Enter the Lady Moore, her two Laughters^ and Master 
BiOPER, walking. 

Mo, Madame, what ayles yee for to looke so sad ? 

Lady, Troth, sonne, I knowe not what 5 I am not sick. 
And yet I am not well. I would be merie ; 

But somewhat lyes so heauie on my hart, 

I cannot chuse but sigh. You are a schoUer 5 
I pray ye, tell me, may one credit dreames ? 

Mo, Why ask you that, deare madame ? 

Lady, Because to night I had the straungest dreame 
That ere my sleep was troubled with. Me thought twas night, 
And that the king and queene went on the Themes 
Tn bardges to heare musique : my lord and I 
Were in a little boate me thought, — Lord, Lord, 

What straimge things line in slumbers I — ^and, beeing neere. 
We grapled to the bardge that bare the king. 

But after many pleasing voyces spent 

In that still mooning musique house, me thought 

The violence of the streame did seuer vs 

Quite from the golden fleet, and hurried vs 

Vnto the bridge, which with vnused horror 

We entred at full tide : thence some slight shoote 

Beeing caried by the wanes, our boate stood still 

lust opposite the Tower, and there it tumde 

And tumde about, as when a whirle-poole sucks 

The circkled waters ; me thought that we bothe cryed. 

Till that we sunck ; where arme in arme we dyed. 
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Ro. Giue no respect, deare madaine, to fond^ dreames ; 

They arc but slight illusions of the blood. 

Lady, Tell me not all are so ; for often drcaincs 
Are true diuiners, either of good or ill : 

I cannot be in quiet till I heare 
How my lord ftires. 

Bo. \aside^ Nor I. — Come hethcr, wif(‘ : 

I will not fright thy mother, to iiiterprete 
The nature of a drcame ; but trust me, sw eetc. 

This night I haue bin troubled with thy father 
Beyond aU thought. 

Ro. Wife. Truely, and so haue I : 

Methought I sawe him heere in Ohelsey Churclie, 

Standing vppon the roodloft,^ now defecMc ; 

And whilste he kneeld and pi*ayd before the yinage, 

It teU with him into the vpper-quier. 

Where my poore father lay aU stainde in blood. 

Ro. Our dreames aU meet in one conclusion, 

Fatall, I feare. 

Lady. Whafs tliat you taike ? I pray yc, let me knowc it. 
Ro. Wife. Nothing, good mother. 

Lady. Tliis is your &shion still ; I must knowc nothing. 
Call Maister Catcsbie ; he shall straite to courte. 

And see how my lord docs : I shall not rest, 

Vntill my hart leauc panting on liis breast. 

Ent&i' Sir Thomas Moore merily^ Seruaiints attendhuj. 

Baugh. See where my fiither comes, ioyfuU and meric. 
Moore. As seamen, hauing past a troubled stonue, 

Daunce on the pleasant shoare ; so I — Oh, I could speake 

^ f(md\ i. e. foolish, vain- 

2 the roodloft] i. e. a loft (gcneraUy placed jnst over the passage out 
of the church into the chancel) where stood the rood, — ^an image of Christ 
u])on the cross, with figiu’cs of the Virgin Mary and Saint John on each 
side of it 
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Now like a, poett ! now, afore God, I am passing light ! — 
Wife, giue me kinde welcome : thou wast want to blame 
My kissing when my heard was in the stubble ; 

But I haue bin trimde of late ; I haue had 
A smoothe courtc shauing, in good fidth, I haue. — 

[Dmf^hters kneele. 

God blesse ye ! — Sonne Eoper, giue me your hand. 

Bo, Your honor’s welcome home. 

Moore. Honor ! ha ha ! — ^And how doost, wife ? 

Ro. He beares himselfe moste straungely. 

Lady. Will your lordship in? 

Moore. Lordship ! no, wife, that’s gon ; 

The ground was slight that we did leane Yppon. 

Lady. Lord, that your honor nere will leaue these jests ! 

In feith, it ill becomes yee. 

Moore. Oh, good wife. 

Honor and jests are bothe together fled ; 

The meriest counceUour of England’s dead. 

Lady. Whose that, my lord ? 

Moore. Still lord ! the Lord ChaunceUour, wife. 

Lady. Thats you. 

Moore. Oertainc ; but I haue chaungde my life. 

Am I not leaner then I was before ? 

The fafct is gon ; my title’s only Moore. 

Contented with one stile, lie line at rest : 

They tliat haue many names are not still best. 

I haue resignde mine office : count ’st me not wise i 
Lady. Oh God ! 

Moore. Come, breed not female children in your eyes : 

The king will haue it so. 

Lady. What’s the oflence 2 

Moore. Tush, let that passe ; weele talke of that annon. 

The king seemes a phisitian to my fate ; 

His princely minde would traine me back to state. 

Bo. Them 1)0 his patient, my moste honord father. 
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Moore. Oh, sonne Roper, 

Vbi twrpis^ est medicina^ sanari piget I — 

No, wife, be merie ; — ^and be merie, all : 

You smilde at rising, weepe not at my fall. 

Let **8 in, and beere ioy like to priuate frcends. 

Since dayes of pleasure haue repentant ends : 

The light of greatnesse is with triumph borne ; 

It sets at midday oft with publique scome. \Exeunb. 

Evdior the Bishop ^Rochester, Surrey, Shrewsbury, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower^ and Ward&t's v^ith weapons, 

Rochest. Your kinde perswasions, honorable lords, 

I can but thanke ye for ; but in this brest 
There lines a soule that aimes at higher things 
Then temporarie pleasing earthly kings. 

God blesse his highnesse euen with all my hart ! — 

We shall meete one day, though that now we part. 

SW. We not misdoubt, your wisedomc can discenie 
What best befits it ; yet in looue and zeale 
We could entreate, it might be otherwise. 

Shrew. No doubt, your fatherhood will by yoursolfe 
Consider better of the present case. 

And growe as great in feuour as before. 

Rochest. For that, as pleaseth Grod. In my restraintc 
From worldly causes, I shall better see 
Into myselfe then at proude Kbertie : 

The Tower and I will priuately conferre 
Of things, wherin at freedome I may erre. 

But I am troublesome ynto your honoi-s. 

And holde ye longer then becomes my dutie. — 

Master Lieutenant, I am now your charge ; 

And though you keep my bodie, yet my looue 
Waites on my king and you, wliile Fisher liues. 


1 Vbi turpis, &c.] Seneca, (Edipus, 517. 
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8ur. Farewell, my Lord of ILocliester ; weele pray 
For your release, and labour ’t as we may. 

Shreio, Therof assure yourselfe ; so doo wc leaue yee. 

And to your bappie priuate thoughts bequeath yee. 

[Ex. Loj'ds. 

Eochest. Now, Master Lieutenant, on ; a Gods name, goc ! 
And with as glad a minde goe I with you 
As euer trewant bad the schoole adiewe. [Exeunt. 

Enter Sir Thomas Moore, his Lady^ Daughters^ Master 
Boper, Gmtlefinen^ and Seruaunts^ as in his house at 
Chelseg. 

Moore. God ^ morrowe, good sonne Eoper. — Sitt, good 
madame, [Lowe stooles. 

Vppon an humble seate 5 the time so craues ; 

Best your good hart on earth, the roofe of graues : 

You see the floore of greatnesse is uneuen ; 

The cricket® and high throane alike neerc heaucn. — 

Now, daughters, you that like to braunches sprcd. 

And giue best shaddowe to a priuate house. 

Be comforted, my girles ; your hopes stand fiiire : 

Vertue breedes gentiie, she makes the best heire. 

Both Baugh. God morrow to your honor, 

Moore. Nay, good night rather ; 

Your honor’s creast-felne with your happie fether. 

Bo. Oh, what formalitie, what square obseruaunce, 

Liues in a little roome ! heere publique care 
Gagges not the eyes of slumber j heere fierce riott 
Buffles not proudely in a coate of trust, 

Whilstc, like a pawne at chesse, he keepes in ranck 
With kings and mightie feUowes ; yet indeed 
Those men that stand on tiptoe smile to see 
Him pawne his fortunes. 


1 God\ i. e. Good. 


2 crickeil i. e. low stooL 
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MooQ'e, Trae, sonne, ^ # 

Nor does tlie wanton tongne lieerc skrewe itselfe 
Into tlie eare, tliat like a vise drinkcs vp 
The yron instrument. 

Lady, We are heere at peace. 

Moore, Then peace, good wife. 

Lady, For, keeping still in compasse, (a straunge poynte 
In times newe nauigation,) we haue saildc 
Beyond our course. 

Moore, Haue doone. 

Lady, We are exilde the courte. 

Mooi'e. StiU thou harpste on that : 

Tis sinne for to deseme that banishment ; 

But he that ncre knewe courte, courtes swecte content. 

Lady, Oh, but, deare husband 

Moore, I will not heare thee, wife ; 

The winding laborinth of thy straunge discourse 
Will nere haue end. Sit stiU 5 and, my good wite, 

Entrcate thy tongue be still ; or, credit me. 

Thou shalt not vnderstand a woord we speake ; 

Weele talke in Latino. 

Humida raUis^ rarospatHur fuhninis ictus; 

More rest enioycs the subiect meanely bred 
Then he that bearcs the kingdome in his head. 

Great men arc still musitians, cLse the world lyes ; 

They leamc lowe straines after the noates that rise. 

Ro, Good sir, be stUl yourselfe, aud but ixmiember 
How in tins gonerall courte of short-liu’d pleasure. 

The worlde, creation is the ample foode 
That is digested in the mawe of tyme : 

1 Humida vallis, &c.] Seneca, Hippolytus^ 1132. These words form 
part of a dioral ode, and ought to be arranged thus ; 

Humida vallis raros patitnr 
Fulminis ictus. 
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If man liimselfe be snbiect to sucli mine. 

How sliall his garment, then, or the loose pointes^ 

That tye lespect vnto his awefoU place, 

Auoyde distraction ? Moste honord fether in lawe. 

The blood you haue beqneath’de these seuerall hartes 
To nourishe your posteritie, stands firmc ; 

And, as" with ioy you led vs first to rise. 

So with like harts weele lock preferments eyes. 

Moore. Close them not, then, with teares ; for that ostent 
Giues a wett signall of your discontent. 

If you will share my fortunes, comfort then ; 

An hundred smiles for one sighe : what ! we are men : 
Eesigne wett passion to these weaker eyes, 

^Vhich prooues their sexe, but grauntes [it] nere more wise. 
Lets now suruaye our state. Heere sits my wife. 

And deare esteemed issue ; yonder stand 
My loouing semaunts : now the difference 
,Twixt those and these. Now you shall heare me speake 
Like hloore in melanchollie.® I conceiue that nature 

^ pointes] See note, p 41. 

2 Ai^ flw] MS. “ As, as'' 

3 Now you shall heare me speake 

Like Moore in melanciwllie'l In the MS. the whole of the present 
speech is drawn through with a pen, as also the whole of More’s next 
speech except the three first lines : and 1 apprehend that the following 
long fiagment, which occurs early in the MS. (see note, p. 18), was 
intended to be wrought in here, when the play underwent a final 
revision. 

“ Moore. hTow wHl I speake like man in melancholy ; 

For, if greefes power could with her sharpest darts 
Pierce my firme bosome, heres sufficient cause 
To take my fareweU of mirths hurtles lawes. 

Poore humbled lady, thou that wert of late 
Placde with the noblest women of the land, 
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Hath simdrie mettalles, out of which she frames 
Vs mortalles, eche in valuation 
Outprizing other : of the finest stufte 


Invited to their angeU companies, 

Seeming a bright starre m the courtly sphere, 

Why shonldst thou, hke a widow, sit thus low. 

And all thy fiiire consorts moove from the dowds 
That ouerdrcep thy beautie and thy worth ? 

He tell thee the tme cause : the court, like Heauen, 
Examines not the anger of the piince. 

And being more firaile, composde of goilded earth. 

Shines vpon them on whom the king doth shine. 

Smiles if he snule, dedines if he decline ; 

Yet, seeing both are mortal!, court and king. 

Shed not one teare for any earthly thing; 

For, so Gk>d pardon me, in my saddest bower 
Thou hast no more occasion to lament, 

21 or these, nor those, my exile from the court, 
nor this bodyes tortur, wert imposde, 

(As commonly disgraces of great men 
Are the forewarnings of a hastie death,) 

Than to behold me after many a toyle 
Honord with endlcsse rest. Perchance the king. 

Seeing the court is full of vanitie, 

Has pittic least our soules shuld be misled. 

And sends vs to a life contemplatiue. 

O happy banishment from worldly pride, 

When soules by piiuate life are sanctifidc ! 

Wife- O, but I feare some plot against your life ! 

Moore- WTiy, then, tis thus; the king, of his high grace, 
Seeing my faithfhll sendee to his state, 

Intends to send me to the King of Heauen 
For a rich present ; where my soule shall proue 
A true remembrer of his majestic. 

Come, prethec, moume not : the worst chance is death. 
And that brings endlesse joy for fickle breath. 
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The finest features come : the rest of earth, 

Receiuc base fortune eueu before their birthe ; 

Hence slaues haue their creation ; and I tliinke 

Wife. Ah^ but your children ! 

Moore. Tush, let them alone . 

Say they he stript from this poore painted cloth. 

This outside of the earth, left houselesse, hare, 

They haue mindes instructed how to gather more ; 

Theres no man thats ingenuous can he poore : 

And therefore doo not weep, my little ones, 

Though you loose all the earth ; keep your soiiles 
eeuen. 

And you shaU finde inheritance in heauen. 

But for my semants, theres my cheefest care. 

Come hether, fiiithfull steward : he not grceude 
That in thy person 1 discharge both thee 
And all thy other fellow officers. 

For my great master hath discharged mee. 

If thou by seroing me hast sufferd lossc. 

Then benefit thyselfe by leaning mee. 

I hope thou hast not ; for such times as theesc 
Bring gaine to officers, whoeuer leese * 

Great lords haue onely name; hut, in the fall. 

Lord Spend-aUs stnart’s master, gathers all. 

But I suspect not thee : admit thou hast. 

Its good the seruants saue when masters wash 
But you, poore gentlemen, that had no place 
T’inrich yourselues hut by loathd hriberie, 

Whidi I ahhord, and neuer found you loude, 

Thinke, when an oake fals, vnderwood shrinkes downe, 
And yet may hue, though hmsd : I pray ye, stnue 
To shun my ruin ; for the ax is set 
Fuen at my root, to fell me to the ground : 

The best I can doo to prefer you all 

With my meane store, expect ; for Heauen can tell 

That Moore loues aU his followers more than ivcll." 
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Nature prouides content for the base minde ; 

Vnder the whip, the burden, and the toyle. 

Their lowe-wrought bodies drudge in pacience ; 

As for the prince^ in all his sweet-gorgde mawe, 

And Lis ranch fleshe, that sinfully renewes 

The noones excesse in the nights daungerous surfeits. 

What meancs or iniserie from our birth dooth flowe 
Nature entitles to vs ; that we owe : 

But we, beeiiig subiect to the rack of hate. 

Falling from happie life to bondage state, 

Hauing seene better dayes, now know the lack 
Of glorie that once rearde eche high-fed back. 

But [you], that in your ago did ncre viewe better, 

ChaUendge not fortune fur your thriftlosse debter. 

Cateshie. Sir, we haue seene farro better dayes then 
tliese. 

Mmre. I was the patrone of those dayes, and knowe 
Those were but painted dayes, only for showe. 

Then greeue not you to &fl with him that gaue 
them : 

Generosis semis glo-riosum mori. 

Beare Gough, thou art my learned secrctarie ; 

You, Master Oatesbie, steward of my house ; 

The rest (like you) haue had fayre time to growe 
In sun-shine of my fortunes. But I must tell ye. 

Corruption is fled hence with echo mans office ; 

Bribes, that make open ti-affick twixt the soule 

And netherland of hell, deliuer vp 

Their guiltie homage to their sectnid lordes. 

Then, lining thus vntainted, you are well : 

Trueth is no pilot for the land of heU. 

1 As for the prmcey &c.] If the text be right, the meaning mnst be — 
Nature provides content for the base mind as much (is for the prince^ &c., 
the two preceding lines being parenthetical 
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Enter a Henrimiijd. 

[/Sfer.J My lord, there are new lighted at the gate 
The Earles of Surrie [and] of Shrewesburie, 

And they expect yon in the inner courte. 

Moore- Bntreate their lordships come into the hall. 

\Exit JSer.] 

Lady- Oh, Grod, what newes with them ? 

Moore- Why, how now, wife ! 

They are but come to visite their olde freend. 

Lady- Oh, Crod, I feare, I feare ! 

Moore- What shonldst thon feare, fond^ woman ? 

Justmi^ si fractus illabadur arhis^ inpauidum ferknt ruince. 
Heere let me line estraungde from great mens lookes ; 

They are like golden flyes on leaden hookes. 

Enter Idle Earles^ Downes with his mace^ and Attendants- 

Shrew. Grood morrowc, good Sir Thomas. 

\Kinde salutations, 

Sur- Good day, good madame. 

Moore- Welcome, my good lordes. 

WTiat aylcs yonr lordships looke so melanchollie ? 

Oh, I knowe ; yon line in conrte, and the conrte diett 
Is only freend to phisick. 

Sur- Oh, Sir Thomas, 

Onr woordes are now the kings, and onr sad lookes 
The interest of yonr loone ! We are sent to yon 
From our milde soneraigne, once more to demannd 
If yonle snbscribe vnto those articles 
He sent ye th’ other day : be well adnisde ; 

For, on mine honor, lord, grane Doctor Fisher 
Bishop of Rochester, at the selfe same instant 


^ fond^ i. c. foolihh. 

' Jvstvnu &C-] A mutiliited quotation from Horace, CVsr/w. iii. 
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Attachte with you, is sent vnto the Tower 
For the like obstinacie : his maiestie 
Hath only sent you prisoner to your house ; 

But, if you now refuse for to subscribe, 

A stricter course will foUowe. 

Lady. Oh, deare husband ! [Kiieeling and weeping. 

Both Daugh. Deare father ! 

Moonre. See, my lordes, 

This partner and these subieets to my fleshe 

Prooue rebelles to my conscience ! But, my good lordes. 

If I refiise, must I vnto the Tower ? 

Shrew. You must, my lord ; heere is an officer 
Beadie for to arrest you of high treason. 

Lady and JDaugh. Oh, God, oh, God ! 

Bo. Be pacient, good madame. 

Moore. Downes, ist thou ? I once did saue thy life, 
When else by cmell riottous assaulte 
Thou hadst bin tome in pieces : thou art resera ’de 
To be my sumner to yond spirituall courte. 

Giue me thy hand ; good fellowo, smooth thy fece : 

The diet that thou drinkst is spic’de with mace. 

And I could nere abide it ; twill not disgest,® 

T\vfll lye too heauic, man, on my weake brest. 

Shrew. Be breefe, my lord, for we are limitted 
Vnto an hom-e. 

Moore. Vnto an houre ! tis well : 

The bell® (earths thimder) soone shall toale my knell. 

Lady. Deare loouing husband, if you respect not me. 

Yet thinke vppon your daughters. {Kneeling. 

Moore. Wife, stand vp 5 I haue bethought me. 

And lie now satisfye the kings good pleasure. 

[Pondering to himselfe. 

* /] i. e. Ay. 

2 disgest'] i. e. digest. 

The helU &c.] Dra\m through with a pen in MS. 
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Both Daugk. Oh, happie alteration ! 

Shrew, Come, then, subscribe,^ my lord. 

Sur. I am right glad of this your feyre conuerssion. 

Moore, Oh, pardon me ! 

I will subscribe to goe vnto the Tower 
With all submissiue wiUingnes, and therto add 
My bones to strengthen the foundation 
Of Julius Caesars pallace. Now, my lord. 

He satisfye the king, euen with my blood ; 

Nor will I wrong your pacience. — Freend, doo thine office. 

Bow, Sir Thomas Moore, Lord Cliauncellour of England, I 
arrest you in the kings name of high treason. 

Mom-e, Gramercies, fi-eend. 

To a great prison, to discharge the strife 
Commenc’de twixte conscience and my frailer life, 

Moore now must marche. Chelsey, adiewe, adiewe ! 
(Straunge farewell !) thou shalt nere more see Moore true. 

For I shall nere see thee more. — Servaxmtes, ferewell. 

Wife, marre not thyne indifferent face ; be wise : 

Moores widd ^ husband, he must make thee rise.— 
Daughters, : — wliat’s heere, what’s heere? 

Mine eye had almost parted with a teare. — 

Deare sonne, possesse my vertue, that I nere gaue. — 

Graue Moore thus hghtly walkes to a quick graue. 

Bo, Gurce leues^ loquuntm\ ingentes stupent, 

Moore. You that way in ; minde you my course in prayer ; 
JBy water I to prison, to heauen through ayre. [JExeuiit, 

Enter the Wardet's of the Toicer^ with halbards. 

1 Ward. Hoe, make a guarde there ! 

2. Master Lieutenant giues a straite commaund. 

The people be auoyded* from the bridge. 

^ suhscribe'] MS. “subscrible.” 

- Cur<B leves^ &c.] Seneca, Hippolytas^ 607 
aaoyded\ i. e. removed, cleaied away 
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3. From whence is he committed, who can tell I 
From Durham House, I heare. 

2. The guarde were waiting there an houre agoe. 

3. If he stay long, heele not get neere the wharfte. 

Ther’s such a croude of boates vppon the Thames. 

2. Well, be it spoken without offence to any, 

A wdser or more vertuous gentleman 
Was neuer bred in England. 

3- I thinke, the poore will burie him in teares : 

I neuer heard a man, since I was borne, 

So generally bewaildc of eiicry one. 

Eider a Poore Woman. 

Wliat meancs this woman \ — Whether doost thon pressc I 
1 .2 This woman will be trod to death aunon* 

2. What inakest thou heere I 

Wo. To speake with that good man. Sir Thomas 
Moore. 

2- To speake with him ! bees not Lord Chauncellour. 

Wo. The more’s the pittie, sir, if it pleasde God. 

2. Therfore, if thou hast a petition to deliucr. 

Thou mayst keepe it now, for any thing I knowc. 

Wo. I am a poore woman,^ and haiie had (God knowes) 

A suite this two yearc in the Oliauuccric ; 

^ ].] MS. “2.” 

- 1.] MS. “2.” 

® I am a poore woman, &c.] “Lykewise, cuen goyug to his death at 
the Tower Gate, a poore Avomaa called vnto him and besought him to 
declare that he had certame euidences of hers in the tyme that he Avas in 
office (Avhiche after he was apprehended she could not come by) and that 
he would intreate she might haue them agayn, or els she was vndonc. 
He answered, good Avoman haue pacience a little while, for the kyng is so 
good vnto me tliat euen Avithiu this halfe houre he aatII discharge me of 
all busynesses, and helpe thee himselfe.” Ilalfs Ckron. (lien. VUI.) fol 
ccxxvi. ed, 15 iS. 
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And lie liatli all the euidencc I hauc, 

Which should I loose, I am vtterly vndoone. 

2. Faith, and I feare thoult hardly come by am^ now : 

I am soric for thee, euen with all my hart. 

Enter ike Lords with Sir Thomas Moore, and Attendants^ a)id 
enter Lieutenant and Gentleman Porter. 

Woman, stand hack, you must auoyde this place ; 

The lords must passe this way into the Tower. 

Moore, I thanke your lordships for your paines thus farre 
To my strong house. 

Wo. Now, good Sir Thomas Moore, for Cliristes deare sake, 
Deliuer me my writings back againe 
That doo conceme my title. 

Moore. What, my olde chent, are thou got hether too i 
Poore sDlie wretche, I must confesse indeed, 

I had such writings as conceme thee neere ; 

]3ut the king has tane the matter into his owue hand ; 

He has aU I had : then, woman, sue to him ; 

T cannot help thee ; thou must beare with me. 

Wo. Ah, gentle hart, my soule for thee is sad ! 

FarewcU the best freend that the poore ere had. 

\Exit Woman. 

Gent. For. Before you enter^ through the Towergate, 

Y our vpper garment, sir, belongs to me. 

Moore. Sir, you shall haue it ; there it is. 

[He glim him his cap. 
Gent. For. The vpmoste on your back, sir ; you mistake me. 

^ a»i] L c. ’em. 

® Before you enter ^ &c.] “ At whose [More’s] landing Master Lieu- 
tenant was ready at the Tower gate to receive him, where the porter 
demanded of him his upper garment. Master porter, quoth he, here it 
is, and took off his cap and dehvered to him, saying, I am very sorry 
it is no hctlcr for thee. No, sir, quoth the porter, I must have your 
gown,” &c. Kopci’s Life of Nore^ p. 72, cd, 182*2. 
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Moore. Sir, now I understand ye very well : 

But that you name my back. 

Sure else my cap bad bin the vppemioste. 

Shrew. Farewell, kinde lord; Grod send vs merie meeting 1 
Moore. Amen, my lord. 

Sav. Farewell, deare freend ; I hope your safe returne. 
Moore. My lord, and my deare fellowe in the Muses, 
Farewell ; fiireweU, moste noble poett. 

Lieu. Adewe, moste honord lords. \Ex. Lords. 

Moore. Fayre prison, welcome ; yet, methinkes. 

For thy fayre building tis too foule a name. 

Many a guiltie soule, and many an innocent, 

Haue breathde their ferewell to thy hollowe roomes. 

I oft haue entred into thee this way ; 

Yet, I thanke God, nerc with a clearer conscience 
Then at this hom’e : 

This is my comforte yet, how hard soere 
My lodging prooue, the crye of the poore suter, 

Fatherlesse orphane, or distressed widdowe. 

Shall not disturbe me in my quiet sleepe. 

On, then, a Gods name, to our cloase aboade ! 

God is as strong heere as he is abroade. \Exeu7a. 

Butler^ Bi'&wer^ Porter^ and Eorssekeper.^ seuerall wayts. 

Biti. Biobin brewer, how now, man ! what cheere, what 
checre ? 

Brew. Faith, Ned butler, sick of thy disease ; and these our 
other fellowes heere, Rafe horssekeeper and Gyles porter, sad, 
sad ; they say my lord goes to his triall to day. 

Em'ss. To it, man ! why, he is now at it, God send him well 
to speed ! 

Por. Amen ; euen as I wishe to mine owne soule, so speed 
it with my honorable lord and maister. Sir Thomas Moore. 

BuA. I cannot tell, I haue nothing to doo with matters 
aboouG niy capacitie ; but, a& God iudge me, if I might speake 
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my minde, I thioke there liues not a more harmelesse gentle- 
man in the vniuersall worlde. 

Br&Uj. Nor a wiser, nor a merier, nor an honester ; goe too,^ 
He put that in Tppon mine owne knowledge. 

Pw- Nay, and ye hate him his due of his housekeeping, 
hang ye all ! ye haue many Lord Chauncellours comes in debt 
at the yeares end, and for very housekeeping. 

Horsse, Well, he was too good a lord for vs, and theifore, I 
feare, God himselfe will take him : but He be hangd, if euer I 
haue such an other seruice. 

Brew, Soft, man, we are not dischargde yet ; my lord may 
come home againe, and all will be well. 

But, I much mistrust it ; when they goe to rayning once, 
ther’s euer foule weather for a great while after. But soft ; 
heere comes Maister Grough and Maister Gatesbie : now we 
shall heare more. 

Erd, Gough and Gatesbie %nth a papet\ 

Borss, Before God, they are very sad ; I doubt my lord is 
condemnde. 

God blesse his soule ! and a figge then for all worldly 
condemnation. 

Gough. Well said, Giles porter, I commend thee for it ; 

Twas spoken like a well affected seruaunte 
Of him that was a kiude lord to vs all. 

Cate, Which now no more he shall be ; for, deare fellowes, 
Now we are maisterlesse, though he may line 
So long as please the king : but lawe hath made bim 
A dead man to the world, and giuen the axe his head. 

But his sweete soule to hue among the saintes. 

Gough. Let vs entreate ye to goe call together 
The rest of your sad fellowes (by the roule® 

are iust seauen score), and tell them what ye heare 
A vertuous honorable lord liath dooue, 

^ jjToc too~\ i. e. go to. " roule\ i. e. roll. 
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Ellen for tlie meanest follower that he had. 

This writing found my ladie in his studie. 

This instant morning, wherin is set downe 
Eche semaimts name, according to his place 
And office in the house : on euery man 
He franckly hath bestowne twentie nobles,^ 

The best and worst together, all alike. 

Which Master Catesbie heere foorth will pay yc. 

Cafe» Take it as it is meante, a kindc remembraunce 
Of a farre kinder lord, with whose sad fall 
He giucs vp house and ferewell to vs all : 

Thus the feyre spreading oake feUes not alone, 

But all the neighbour plants and vnder-trecs 

Are emsht downe with his weight. No more of this : 

Come, and receiue your due, and after goc 

Fellow-like hence, copartners of one woe. [JE,reunt. 

Enter Sir Thomas Moore, tJie Lieutenant^ and a Seruaunt 
attending^ as m Ms chamber in the Tower. 

Moore. Master Lieutenant, is the warrant come ? 

If it be so, a Gods name, let vs knowe it. 

Lieu. My lord, it is. 

Moore. Tis welcome, sir, to me with all my hart ; 

His blessed will be doone ! 

Lieu. Your wisedome, sir, hath bin so well approou’de. 

And your ffiyre pacience in imprisonment 
Hath euer shewne such constancie of minde 
And Oliristian resolution in all troubles, 

As warrante vs you are not vnpreparde. 

Moore. No, Master Lieutenant 5 
I thanko my God, I haue peace of conscience. 

Though the world and I are at a little oddes : 

But wecle be cuen now, I hope, ere long. 

When is the excculion of your wairaut? 


* See note, p. 
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Lieu. To morrowe morning. 

Moore. So, sir, I tlianke ye j 
I have not liu’de so ill, 1 feare to dye. 

Master Lieutenant, I haue liad a sore fitt of the stone to ni^ht ; 
but the king hath sent me such a rare receipte, I thank him, 
as I shall not need to feare it much. 

Lieu, In life and death stiU merie Sir Thomas Moore. 
Moore, Sirra fellowe,^ reache me the vrinall : 

{Hee glues it him, 

Ha ! let me see ^ * grauell in the water ; 

# # ijt ^ # 

The man were likely to line long enoughe. 

So pleasde the king. — Heere, fellowe, take it. 

Her, Shall I goe with it to the doctor, sir I 
Moore, No, sane thy labour ; weele cossen him of a fee : 
Thou shalt see me take a dramme to morrowe morning. 

Shall cure the stone, I warrant ; doubt it not. — 

Master Lieutenant, what newes of my Lord of Rochester ? 
Lieu. Yesterday morning was he put to death. 

Moore, The peace of soule sleepe with him ! 

He was a learned and a reuerend prelate. 

And a riche man, beleeue me. 

Lieu, If he were riche, what is Sir Thomas Moore, 

That all this while hath bin Lord ChaunceUour ? 

Moore, Say ye so. Master Lieutenant ? what doo you thinke 
A man, that with my time had held my place, 

M ight purchase” ? 

Lieu, Perhaps, my lord, two thousand pound a yeare. 

^ Sirra felhwe^ &c.] “And hirther, to put him [Sir Thomas Pope] 
out of his melancholy. Sir Thomas More took his urinal in his hand, and 
casting his water, said menily, ‘ 1 see no danger hut this man may line 
longer, if it please the king.’ ” C. More’s Life of Sir T. More^ p. 283, 
ed. 1828. 

* pftrehasej i. c. acquire. 
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Moore, Master Lieutenant, I protest to you, 

I neuer had the meanes in all my life 
To purchase one poore hundred pound a yeare : 

I thinke I am the poorest Ohauncellour 
That euer was in England, though I could wishe. 

For credit of the place, that my estate were better. 

Lieu. Its very straunge. 

Moore, It will be found as true. 

I thinke, sir, that with moste parte of my coyue 
I haue purchased as straunge commodities 
As euer you heard tell of in your life. 

Lieu. Commodities, my lord ! 

Might I (without oiBfence) enquire of them ? 

Moore. Oroutches,^ Master Lieutenant, and bare eloakes ; 
For halting soldiours and poore ncedie schoUers 
Haue had my gettings in the Chauncerie : 

To thinke but what a cheate the crowne shall haue 
By my attaindour ! I prethee, if thou beest a gentleman, 

Get but a copie of my inuentorie. 

That paite of poett that was giuen me. 

Made me a very vuthrift ; 

For tliis is the disease attends vs all. 

Poets were neuer thriftie, neuer shall. 

Enter Ladt/ Moore mournhig^ Daughters^ Master Roper. 

Lieu. Oh, noble Moore ! 

My lord, your wife, your sonne in lawe, and daughters. 

Moore. Sonne Roper, welcome ; — welcome, wife, and girles. 
Why doo you wecpe 2 because I line at ease ? 

Did you not see, when I was Ohauncellour, 

I was so dogde with suters euery houre, 

I could not sleepe, nor dine, nor suppe in quiet ? 

Heer’s none of this ; heerc I can sit and talke 


^ Croutches} i. e. Crutches. 
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With my honest keeper halfe a day together. 

Laugh and he merie : why, then, should you weepe ? 

Mo. These teares, my lord, for this your long restraint 
Hope had dried vp, with comfort that we yet. 

Although imprisond, might haue had your life. 

Moore. To line in prison, what a life were that I 
The king (I thanfce him) looues me more then so. 

To morrowe I shall be at libertie 
To goe euen whether I can. 

After I haue dispachte my busines. 

Lady. Ah, husband, husband, yet submit yourselte ! 

Haue care of your poore wife and children. 

Moore. Wife, so I haue ; and I doo leaue you all 
To his protection hath the power to keepe you 
Safer then I can, — 

The ftither of the widdowe and the orphane. 

Mo. The world, my lord, hath euer held you wise ; 

And’t shall be no distaste vnto your wisedome, 

To yeeld to the oppinion of the state. 

Moore. I haue deceiu’de myselfe, I must acknowledge ; 
And, as you say, sonne Roper, to confesse the same. 

It will be no disparagement at all. 

Lady. His highnesse shall be certefied therof 

[Offering to departe. 

Immediatly. 

Moore. Nay, heare me, wife ; first let me tell ye how : 

I thought to haue had a barber for my beard ^ 

Now, I remember, that were labour lost. 

The headsman now shall cut off head and all. 

Mo. Wife. Father, his maiestie, vppon your meeke sub- 
mission. 

Will yet (they say) receiue you to his grace 
In as great credit as you were before. 

Moore. * # 

Has appoynted me to doo a little busines. 
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If that were past, my girle, tliou then shonldst see 
'WTiat I would say to him about that matter 5 
But I shall be so busie vntill then, 

I shall not tend it. 

Baugh, Ah, my deare father ! 

Lady, Dearc lord and husband ! 

Moore. Be comforted, good wife, to line and loone my 
children ; 

For wth thee leaue I ah my care of them. — 

Sonne Eoper, for my sake that haue loou**de thee well. 

And for her veitues sake, cherishe my childe. — 

Giide, be not proude, but of thy husbands looue ; 

Euer retaine thy vcrtuous modestie ; 

Tliat modestie is such a comely garment 
As it is ncuer out of fashion,* fits as faire 
Vppon the meaner woman as the empresse ; 

No stuffe that golde can buye is halfe so riche, 

Nor ornament that so becomes a woman. 

Line aU and looue together, and thcrby 
You giue your father a riche obsequye. 

Both Baugh. Your blessing, deare father. 

Moore. I must be gon — God blesse you ! — 

To talke with God, who now dooth calL 
Lady. A,® my deare husband ! 

Moore. Sweet wife, good night, good night : 

God send vs all his cuerlasting bight ! 

llo. I tliinke, before this houre. 

More heauie harts nere parted in the Tower. \Ejreunf. 

Enter the Sheriffes of London and their Officers at one doare^ 
the Warders with their halbards at another. 

2 Sher. Officers, what time of day ist ? 

Offi. Almoste eight a clock. 


* fashion] MS. seems to have “ fashis.’' 


- J] I e. Ah. 
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2 Sher. We must make [haste] then, least we stay to long. 

2 Ward, Good morrowe, Master Shreeues of London ; 
Master Lieutenant 

Willes ye repaire to the limits of the Tower, 

There to receiue your prisoner. 

1 Goe back, and tell his woorsliip we are readie. 

2 SVier, Goe bid the officers make cleare the way. 

There may be passage for the prisoner. 

Elder Lieutenant and fds Guards^ with Moore. 

Moore, Yet, God be thanked, heer^^s a feire day toward, 

To take our ioumcy in. Master Lieutenant, 

It were fidre walking <m the Tower leades. 

Lieu, And so it might haue likte my soueraigne lord, 

I would to God you might haue walkte there still ! 

\He weepes. 

Moore, Sir, we are walking to a better place. 

Oh, sir, your kinde and loouing teares 

Are like sweete odours to embahne your freend ! 

Thanke your good lady ; since I was your guest. 

She has made me a very wanton,^ in good sooth. 

Lieu, Oh, T had hopte we should not yet haue parted ! 
Moore, But I must leaue ye for a little while : 

Within an houre or two you may looke for me j 
But there will be so many come to see me. 

That I shall be so proude, I will not speake ; 

1 1 Sher.'] MS. “2 Sher.” 

2 She has made me a very wanton] Here ^wanton” is equiTalent to 
— fondling, pet. — “ I find no cause, I thank God, Meg,” said More to his 
daughter when she viated him in the Tower, “ to reckon myself in worse 
ffasp here than in mine own house, for me thinketh God maketh me a 
wanton^ and setteth me on his lap and dandleth me.” Roper’s Life of 
More^ p. 73, ed. 1322. 

H 
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Aud, sure, my memorie is grownc so ill, 

1 feare I shall forget my head behiude me. 

Lieu, God and his blessed angelles be about ye ! — 

Heere, Master Shrceues, receiue your prisoner. 

Moore, Good morrowe. Master Shreeues of Loudon, to ye 
bothe: 

T thanke ye that yc will Tonchsafe to meete me ; 

T see by this you haue not quite forgot 
That I was in times past, as you are now, 

A sheriffe of London. 

2 Sli£r, Sir, then you kuowe our dutie dooth require it. 
Moore, I knowe it well, sir, else T would haue bin glad 
You might haue sau'de a labour at this time. 

Ah, Master Sheriffe, you and I haue bin of olde acqnaiiitaunce ! 
you were a pacient auditor of mine, when I read the diuinitie 
lecture at St. Lauraunces.^ 

2 S/ier, Sir Thomas Moore, I haue heard you oft, 

As many other did, to our great comtbrte. 

Moore, Pi'ay God, you may so now, with all my hart ^ 

And, as 1 call to miude, 

When I studyed the lawe in Liucohies Innc. 

T was of councell with ye in a cause. 

2 Sk€9\ T was about to say so, good Sir Thomas. 

* ^ $ 
Motrre, Oh, is this the place ? 

1 promise ye, it is a goodly scaffolde : 

In sot)th, 1 am come about a headlcssc an-aud. 

For I haue not much to say, now I am hccre. 

* when I read the diuinitie lecture at St. Lauraunces] “After this 
[i.e. after he had become an utter barrister of Lincoln’s Tnn], to his great 
commendations, he read for a good space a imblic lecture of St. AiiguBtiiie 
de Civitate Dei, in the church of St Lawrence in tlie old Jury, whereunto 
there resorted Doctor Grocyn an excellent cunning man, and all the chief 
learned of the city of London.” RopeiV Life of More, p. ed. 18 : 22 . 
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Well, let s ascend, a Gods name : 

In troth, me tliinkes, your stayre^ is somewhat weake ; 

I pretheo, honest freend, lend me thy hand 
To help me ^ ; as for my comming downe. 

Let me alone, He lookc to that myselfe. 

As lie is going g? liie staym^ enters like Earles o/^SuRRYE 
and Shrewsburie. 

My Lords of Surrey and of Shrewesbime, giue me your 
hands. Yet before we * ^ ye see, though it pleaseth the 
king to raise me thus high, yet I am not p[roud], for the 
higher I mounte, the better I can see my freends about me. I 
am now [on a] ferre voyage, and this straunge woodden horsse 
must beare me thether 5 yet [I per]ceine by your luok^ you 
like my batgaine so ill, that ther’s not one of ye all dare venter 
with me. Tmely, heers a moste sweet gallerie ; I like tlie ayre Walkkg 
of it better then my garden at Ohelsey. By your paeience, 
good people, that haue prest thus into my bedchamber, if* youle 
not trouble me, He take a sound sleepe heere. 

Shrew. My lord, twere good you^’ld publishe to the worlde 
Your great offence vnto liis maiestie. 

Moore. My lord, He bequeathe this legacie to the hangman, Giiies him 
and doo it instantly, I confe^se, his maiestie hath bin euer 
good to me ; and my offence to his highnesse makes me of a 
state pleader a stage player (though I am olde, and haue a bad 
voyce), to act this last sceane of my tragedie. He send him 
(for my trespasse) a reuerend head, somewhat balde ; for it is 
not requisite any head should stand couerd to so high mmestie : 
if that content him not, because I fhinke my bodie will then 
do me small pleasure, let him but burie it, and take it. 


1 In troth, me thinkes, your stayre, &c.] ^ And so was he by Master 
Lieutenant brought out of Ihe Tower, and from thence led towards the 
place of execution. Where going up the scaffisld, which was so weak 
that it was ready to fall, he said memly to the Lieutenant, * I pray you. 
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Sur. My lord, my lord, liolde conference with your soiile ; 
Yon see, my lord, the time of life is short. 

Moore. I see it, my good lord ; I dispatchte that bnsines the 
last night. I come hether only to be let blood ; my doctor 
heere teUes me it is good for the headache. 

Hang. I beseeche ye, my lord, forgiue me ! ^ 

Moore. Forgiue thee, honest fellowe ! why ! 

Hang. For your death, my lord. 

Moore. 0, my death ? I had rather it were in thy power 
to forgiue me, for thou hast the sharpest action against me ; 
the lawe, my honest freend, lyes in thy hands now : hers thy 
Hispursse. fee ; and, my good fellowe, let my suite be dispachte presently ; 

for tis all one payne, to dye a lingering death, and to line in 
the continuall mill of a lawe suite. But I can tell thee, my 
neck is so short, that, if thou shonldst behead an hundivd 
noblemen like myselfe, thou wouldst nere get credit by it ; 
therefore (looke ye, sir), doo it hansomely, or, of my woQrd, 
thou shalt ncuer deale with me heerafter. 

Hang. He take an order for that, my lord. 

Moore. One thing more ; take heed thou cutst not 
beard: oh, I forgot; execution past vppon that last ngiu; 

Master Lieatenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself’ ” Hopcr’s Life of More, p. 94, ed. 1822. 

^ Hang. I beseeche ye, my lord, forgiue me, &c] is, of 

course, Hangman : bis entrance is not marked in the MS. ; and we are 
to suppose that he is standing on the scaffold when More ascends it. — 

Also the hangman knelcd doune to him adeyng him forgeuenes of 
his death (as the maner is), to whom he sayd, T forgeue thee, but I 
promise thee that thou shalt neuer haue honestie of the stiykyng of my 
head, my necke is so short. Also eueu when he shuld lay doune his 
head on the blocke, he hanyng a great gray beard, striked out his beard, 
and sayd to the hangman, 1 pray you let me lay my beard oucr the blocke, 
least ye should cut it” Hall’s Chron. {Hen. VIII) fol. ccxxvi. ed. 1«54S. 

“Which done, he kneeled down, and, after his prayers said, turned to 
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and the bodie of it lies buried in the Tower.^ Stay ; ist not 

possible to make a scape from all this strong guarde ? it is. 
There is a thing within me, that will raise 
And elenatc my better parte bone sight 
Of these same weaker eyes : and, Master Shreenes, 

For all this troupe of steele that tends my death, 

I shall breake fr'om yon, and flye vp to hcaiien. 

Lets seeke the meanes for this. 

Rang, My lord, I pray ye," put off your doublet. 

Moore, Speake not so coldely to me ; I am hoarse alreadie ; 
I would be lothe, good fellowe, to take more. 

Point me the block ; I nere wras heere belbre. 

Rang. To the caste side, my lord- 
Moore, Then to the easte ; 

We goe to sigh ; that ore, to sleepe in rest. 

Heere Moore forsakes all mirthe ; good reason why ; 

The foole of fleshe must with her fiu.ile life dye. 

No eye salute my trunck with a sad teare : 

Our biithe to heauen should be thus, voide of feare. 

[Exit \witk Rangman^ &c]. 
Sur, A very learned woorthie gentleman 

the executioner, with a cheerfril countenance, and said unto him; ‘Pluck 
up thy spirits, man, and he not afraid to do thine office : my neck is very 
short, take heed, therefore, thou strike not awry for saving of thine 
honesty.’ ” Roper’s Rife of More, p, 94, ed. 1822. 

1 buried in, the Tower'] Followed in MS. by a deleted passage (“ Come, 
let’s to the block, &c.,” see the next note), which, with some alterations, 
occurs afterwards. 

^ Hang. My lord, I pray ye, &c.] This and the three next speeches 
(see the preceding note) were originally written thus : 

“ Come, let’s to the block. 

Hang. My lord, I pray ye, put off your doublet. 

Moore. No, my good freend, T haue a great colde alreadie, and! would 
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Seales ciTour with his blood. Come, weele to eoiirte. 

Lets sadly hence to perfect vnknowne fates, 

Wliilste he tends prograce to the state of states. [Exeimt.l 

be lotbe to take more. Point me mecte the block, for I was nere heerc 
before. 

Hang. To the easte side, my lord. 

Moore. Then to the easte : 

We goc to sighe 5 that ore, to sleep in rest. 

No eye salute my trunck with a sad tearc * 

Our birth to heauen should be thus, voydc of feare. [Exit^ 
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IFTEODUCTIOif. 


Having undertaken, 'with the coacnrrenee of the Coun- 
cil of the Shakespeare Society, to prepare for the press 
a reprint of the old Play of “ The Taming of o Shrew,” 
on -which Shakespeare founded his lively and popular 
Comedy of “ The Taming of ihe Shrew,” my desire has 
heen to give, -with scrupulous accuracy, the texts of the 
three earliest editions, published in 1594, 1596, and 
1607. As these are aU of the greatest rarity, there 
being hut one copy known to be preserved of the first 
and second, and only three copies of the last of these 
editions, it seems desirable that a concise notice of each 
should be given, adverting to the circumstances which 
placed them in my hands. 

The unique copy of the first edition, with the date of 
1594, is the property of the Duke of Devonshire, for 
whom it was purchased at the sale of Mr. Hebet’s library 
in 1834, at no less a price than 5697. Great as was 
its pecuniary and intrinsic value, increased no doubt 




by its extraordinarily fine condition, bis Gi-ace most 
obligingly pei-mitted it to remain in my bands for an 
indefinite period, in order that it might be transcribed 
for the press, and collated mth the proof-sheets. To 
this favour his Gniee added a farther obligation, in 
allowing a &.c-sunile of the original title-page to be 
made on stone, which has been performed with the 
greatest care and fidelity by Mr. Netherclift. The head 
and tail-pieces have also been faithfully copied from 
accurate tracings, and executed on wood. 

For the use of the copy of the second edition, printed 
in 1596 , also imique, a debt of obh'gation is justly due 
to Lord Francis Egertou, in whose rich dramatic library 
it had long been deposited. His lordship most liberally 
and kindly permitted it to be used for the purpose of 
collating its text with those of the editions of 1594 
and 1607 . For the loan of the edition of 1607, thanks 


must again be rendered to the Duke of Devonshire, who 
became possessed of it in one of the very numerous 
volumes of Old Plays collected by the late distinguished 
oinament of the stage, John Philip Kemble, the whole 
assemblage, with many subsequent and most important 
additions, being now in his Grace’s library. Ifc aj)pcars 
that Pope had seen the coj»y of the edition of 1594 : 
before that of 1607 passed into the hands of !Mr. Kem- 
ble, it was the property of George Steeveus, who, in 
1779, reprinted it in his collection of “Six (;Id Plays,” 
on which ShakesiJeare had founded six. After iStet'vens’s 


dojith tlic copy produced .-t't’O uc the sale of his library 


in 1800, it being then ei roneously stated in tlic catalogue 


to be iln' Jinf edition. 
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Of the use which Shakespeare, in his “ Taming of the 
Shrew,” made of this play, as well as of its “Induction,” 
it is not necessary to advert at any length. The texts, 
both of the old plays and of the “ Induction,” are hut 
faint outlines, which by his hands were embodied and 
enriched. To him, indeed, with reference to this and to 
many others of his plays, may he justly applied the praise 
which Johnson bestowed on Groldsmith, in his well-known 
epitaph, “Nullum quod tetiyit non oimavit” Conjec- 
tures would now be hopeless as to the name of the author 
of the old play : all that is at present known on this 
subject wiU be found in Mr. Collier’s Introduction to 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, in his recent and valuable edition 
of the Works of Shakespeare.^ The silence of Meres 
in 1598 seems conclusively to prove that “ The Taming 
of the Shrew” was not then in existence. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Collier mentions, “ The Taming of a Shrew” 
was spoken of by Sir John Harington, in 1596, and 
had been several times entered on the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company, the first entry hearing date on the 
2nd of May;, 1594, just prior to the appearance of the 
edition from which the following reprint has been made. 
There can hardly he a reasonable doubt of the disap- 
pearance of the old play from the stage, after Shake- 
speare’s had been acted and printed. That the latter 
became a popular performance seems equally certain ; 
yet, so far as the records of the stage are to be relied 
on, it had not been acted from the restoration of the 
stage in 1660, till the present year, 1844. So far, in- 

1 Shakespcaic’s Works, published by Whittaker and Co., vol. iiL, 
page 103. 
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deed, as tlie plot relates to Katherine and Petruehio, the 
aiterpiece bearing that title, adapted to the stage by 
Gtarrick, and placed on it by him at Drury Lane in 1754, 
served as an amusing sabstitnte for Shakespeare’s Comedy 
during ninety years, the two principal characters, male 
and female, being always coveted by popular and distin- 
guished performers. An attempt was however made, in 
1828, at Drury Lane Theatre, to restore the double plots 
to the stage in the form of an Opera, written by Rey- 
nolds : it was played bnt four nights ; and it remained 
for the present lessee of the Haymarket Theatre to 
bring before the public, in March last, Shakespeare’s 
Comedy with its genuine text. A very valuable mem- 
ber of the Council of the Shakespeare Society, Mr. 
Planche, was principally instrumental in this revival, in 
the form in which it was conceived to have been exhi- 
bited at the Globe or Blackfdars’ Theatre in the life- 
time of its author. The scene was not changed during 
the whole performance, and the characters in the “Induc- 
tion,” the Lord, his Page, and Christopher Sly, remained 
on the stage as audience. The play proved successful, 
and, being frequently repeated, was understood to have 
remunerated the lessee for his novel undertaking. 

At the suggestion of my friend Mr. Collier, our 
Director, to whom, indeed, my obligations are due for 
some of the information I have already given, I now 
thank him for suggesting, as an Appendix, the republi- 
cation of an old humorous poem, long considered to 
be eoimected with the principal plot of Shakespeare’s 
“ T amin g of the Shrew,” to which, in general points, it 
certainly has a strong resemblance. Tlie quaint title it 
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bears is, “ A Merry Jest of a Shrewd and Curst Wife 
lapped in Morel’s Skin.” It is, indeed, already known 
to the readers of old English popular literature, from 
its having been reprinted in my friend Mr. Utterson’s 
“ Pieces of Early Poetry,” its accomplished editor wil- 
lingly assenting to this republication. As Mr. Collier 
has kindly prepared a separate Introduction to the Poem, 
and has also superintended the printing of the text, I am 
glad to leave it in his hands, hoping that its readers will 
make due allowances for the style and character of the 
period in which it was written. 

T. A. 

November, 1844. 


Since the above Introduction was written, I have, 
through the kindness of Mr. Tomlins, the Secretary of 
the Shakespeare Society, received a communication 
addressed to him, which, with the writer’s consent, will 
probably appear in the next volume of the Shakespeare 
Society’s Papers, containing apparently the oiiginal 
story on which the Inductions of “The Taming of a 
Shrew” and of “ The Taming of the Shrew” were 
founded. As the discovery has been made since the 
ensuing play was printed, and has not yet been reported 
to the Council of the Society, I do not feel myself 
warranted in anticipating the contents of the writer’s 
communication. 
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THE TAMING OF A SHREW. 


Enter a Tapster, beating out of bis doores SUe Droonhen. 
Tapster. 

You wborsoii droonken slaue, you bad best be gone. 

And empty your droonken pancb some where else 
For in this bouse thou shalt not rest to night. 

Exit Tapster. 

SUe. Tilly, vally, by crisee Tapster He fese you anon. 

Fils the tother pot and alls paid for, looke you 
I doo diinke it of mine owne Instegation, Omne hene 
Heere He lie awliile, why Tapster I say. 

Fils a fresh cushen beere. 

Heigh ho, heers good warme lying. 

He fids asleepe. 

Enter a Noble man and his men from hunting. 

Lord. Now that the gloomie shaddow of the night. 

Longing to view Orions drisling lookes, 

Leapes from th’ antarticke world vnto the skie. 

And dims the Welkin with her pit*'hie breath, 

A.nd darkesome night <»reshades the chrislall heauens, 
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Here breake we oft’ our hunting for to night ; 

Cupple vppe the hounds and let vs hie vs home, 

And bid the huntsman see them meated well. 

For they haue all deseru“*d it well to dale, 

But soft, what sleepie fellow is this lies heere ? 

Or is he dead, see one what.he dooth lacke I 
iftfruinaman. My lord, tis nothing but a drunken 
sleepe. 

His head is too heauie for his bodie, 

And he hath dranke so much that he can go no furder. 

Lo7'd. Fie, how the slauish viUaine stlnkes of drinke. 

Ho. sirha arise. What so sound aslecpe ? 

Go take him vppe and beare him to my house. 

And beare him easilie for feare he wake. 

And in my fairest chamber make a fire. 

And set a sumptuous banquet on the boord, 

And put my richest garmentes on his backe, 

Then set him at the Table in a ehaire : 

When that is doone against he shall awake. 

Let heauenlie musicke play about him still. 

Go two of you awaic and beare him hence. 

And then He tell you what I haue deuisde, 

But sec in any ease you wake him not. 

Exeunt two with SUe. 

Now take my cloake and gyue me one of yours, 

A I fellowcs now, and see you take me so, 

Vor wc will waite vpon this droonken man. 

To see his countuance when he dooth aw’Jike 
And finde him selfb clothed in such attire. 

With heauenlie musicke sounding in his eanv, 

A lid such a baiiqucL set before his eies. 

The fi3llow sure will thinke he is in heauen. 

But w e Avill be * about him when ho w’akcs. 


'■ he*' IS omitted in editions I5iin and IUo7 
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And see you call liim Lord, at eucrie word. 

And ojffer thou him his horse to ride abroad, 

And thou his hawkes and houndes to hunt the deere, 

And I will aske what sutes he meanes to weare. 

And what so ere he saith, see you doo not laugh. 

But still perswade him that he is a Lord. 

Enter one. 

Mes. And it please your honour your plaiers be com 
And doo attend your honours pleasure here. 

L&rd- The fittest time they could haue chosen out. 

Bid one or two of them come hither straight, 

Now will I fit my selfe accordinglie. 

For they shall play to him when he awakes. 

Enter two of the players with packs at their backs, and 

a boy. 

Now sirs, what store of plaies haue you % 

Sa?i. Marrie my lord you maie haue a Tragical! 

Or a comoditie, or what you will. 

The other. A Oomedie thou shouldst say, souns thout shame 
vs all. 

Lord. And whats the name of your Oomedie? 

Ban. Marrie my lord tis calde The taming of a shrew 
Tis a good lesson for vs my lord, for vs y‘ are married men. 

Lord. The taming of a shrew, thats excellent sure, 

Go see that you make you readie straight, 

For you must play before a lord to night. 

Say you are his men and I your fellow, 

Hees something foolish, but what so ere he sacs. 

See that you be not dasht out of countenance. 

And sirha go you make you ready straight. 

And dresse your selfe like some louelie ladie, 

And when I call see that you come to me. 

For I will say to him thou art his wife. 
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Dallie with him and hug him in thine arnies, 

And if he desire to goe to bed with thee. 

Then faine some scuse and say thou w'ilt anon. 

Be gone I say, and see thou doost it well. 

Boy, Feare not my Lord, He dandell him well enough 
And make him thinke I loue him niightilio. 

Ex. boy. 

Lord. Now sirs go you and make you ready to. 

For you must play assoone as he dooth wake. 

Ban, 0 braue, sirha Tom, we must play before 
A foolish Lord, come lets go make us ready. 

Go get a dishclout to make cleans your shooes, 

And He speake for the properties. My Lord, we must 
Haue a shoulder of mutton for a propertie, 

And a little vinegre to make our Biuell rore. 

Lord, Very well : sirha see that they want nothing. 

Exewd Omnes. 

Enter two with a table and a banquet on it, and two other 
with Slie asleepe in a chaire, richlie apparelled, and the 
musicke plaieng. 

One. So : sirha now' go call my Lord, 

And tel him that all things is^ ready as he w'ild it. 

Another. Set thou some wine vpon the boord 
And then He go fetch my Lord presentlie. Exit. 

Enter the Lord and his meii. 

Lord. How now, what is all thinges readie ? 

One. 1 * my Lord. 

Lord, Then sound the musick, and He Avake him straight, 
And see you doo as earst I gaue in charge. 

My lord. My lord, he sleepcs soundlie : My Lord. 

Blie. Tapster, gis a little siUfall ale. Heigh lio. 


* “aie” 111 eJition KJOT. 


2 “ Vtti” in fditum 1607. 
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Lord, Heers wine my lord, the purest of the grape. 

Slie, For which Lord ? 

Lord. For your honour my Lord. 

Hlie. Who I, am I a Lord ? Jesus what fine apparell haue 
I got. 

Loot'd. More richer farre your honour hath to weare. 

And if it please you I wiU fetch them straight. 

Wil. And if your honour please to ride abroad. 

He fetch you^ lustie steedes more swift of pace 
Then ^vinged Pegasus in aU his pride, 

That ran so swiftlie oner the - Persian plaines. 

Tom. And if your honour please to hunt the deere, 

Your hounds stands readie cuppeld at the doore. 

Who in running will oretake the Row, 

And make the long breathde Tygre broken winded. 

fdie. By the masse I thinke I am a Lord indeed, 

Whats thy name ? 

Lord. Simon and^ it please your honour. 

Site. Slnion^ thats as much to say Simion or Simon 
Put foorth thy hand and fill the pot. 

Grive me thy hand, Sim am I a lord indeed ? 

Lord. I my gratious Lord, and your louelie ladie 
Long time hath moomed for your absence heere. 

And now with ioy behold where she dooth come 
To gratulate your honours safe returne. 

Enter the boy in Womans attire. 

Slie. Sim. Is this she I 

L(yrd. I my Lord. 

Slie. Masse tis a prettie wench, whats her name ? 

Bog. Oh that my louelie Lord would once vouchsafe 
To looke on me, and leaue these frantike fits. 

Or were I now but halfe so eloquent. 


1 “your.” Editioa 1607. 

2 “Me” is omitted in editions 1596 and 1607- 

^ and it please your bonoor. Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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To paint in words what ile perfbrme in deedes. 

I know your honour then would pittie me. 

Blie, Harke you mistrese, will you eat a peece of bread. 
Come sit downe on my knee, ^im diinke to liir 
For she and I will go to bed anon. 

Lord, May it please you, your honors plaiers be come ; 

To offer your honour a plaie. 

Blie, A plaie Sim,, O braue, be they my plaiers? 

Lord. I my Lord. 

Slie, Is there not a foole in the plaie? 

Lord, Yes my lord. 

Slle, When wil they plaie Sim ? 

Lord, Euon when it please your honor, they be roadie. 

Boy, My lord Tie go bid them begin their plaie. 

Site, Doo, but looke that you come againe. 

Boy, I warrant you, my lord, I will not leaue you thus. 

Ea:U boy. 

Slie. Come Sim^ where be the plaiers ! Sim stand by me and 
weele flout the plaiers out of their cotes. 

Lord, lie cal them my lord. Hoe where are you there ? 

Soimd Trumpets. 

Enter two yoong Gentlemen, and a man and a boie. 

Pol, Welcome to Athens my beloued firiend. 

To Platoes schooles and Aristoides walkes. 

Welcome ii-om Cestfis flimous for the lone 
Of good Leander and his Tragcdie, 

For whom the Helespont weepes brinish teares. 

The greatest griefe is I cannot as 1 would 
Give entertainment to my deerest fiiend. 

Aurel. Tliankes noble Polidvr my second selfe. 

The faithfull lone which I haue found in thee 
Plath made me leaue my flithers princelie court. 

The Duke of Cestiis thrise renowmed seate. 

To come to Athens tlius to find thee out. 

Which since 1 haue hh hapiolie attaind. 
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My fortune now I doo account as great 
As earst did Cesar when he conquered most. 

But tell me noble friend where shal we lodge. 

For I am vnacquainted in this place. 

PoK. My Lord if you vouchsafe of schollers fare. 

My house, my selfe, and aU is yours to vse. 

You and your men shall staie and lodge with me. 

Aurd. With all my hart, I will requite thy loue. 

Enter Simon^ Alplwnsus^ and his three daughters. 

But staie ; what dames are these so bright of hew 
Whose eies are brighter then the lampes of heauen. 

Fairer then rocks of pearle and pretious stone, 

More loulie farre then is the morning sunne. 

When first she opes hir orientall gates. 

Alfon, Daughters be gone, and hie you to y® church, 

And I will hie me downe vnto the key. 

To see what Marchandise is come ashore. 

Ex. 0/nnes. 

Pel. Why how now my Lord, what in a dumpe. 

To see these damsels passe away so soone 1 

Aurel. Trust me my friend, I must confesse to thee, 

I tooke so much delight in these feire dames. 

As I doo wish they had not gone so soone. 

But if thou canst, resolue me what they be. 

And what old man it was that went with them. 

For I doo long to see them once againe- 

Pol. I cannot blame your honor good my lord. 

For they are both lonely, wise, faare and yong. 

And one of them the yoongest of the three 
I long haue lou‘’d (sweet Mend) and she lou'*d me, 

But neuer yet we could not find a meanes 
How we might compasse our desired ioyes. 

Aurel. Why, is not her father willing to the match i 
Pol. Yes trust me, but he hath solemnlie swome. 
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His eldest daughter first shall be espowsde, 

Before he grauntes his yoongest leaue to loue. 

And therefore he that meaues to get their loues. 
Must first prouide for her if he will speed. 

And he that hath her shall be fettred ^ so 
As good be w'eddcd to the diuell him selfe. 

For such a should as she did neuer hue. 

And till that she be sped none else can speed. 
Which makes me thinke that all my labours lost. 
And whosoere can get hir firme good will, 

A large dowrie he shall be sure to liaue. 

For her father is a man of mightie wealth. 

And an ancient Oittizen of the towne. 

And that was he that went along with them. 

AiireL But ho shall keepe hir still by my aduise. 
And yet I needs must loue his second daughter 
The image of honor and Nobditie, 

In whose sweet person is eomprisde the somme 
Of natures skill and heauenlie maiestie. 

Pol. I like your choise, and glad you chose not n 
Then if you like to follow on your loue, 

Wc must deuise a meanes and find- some one 
That wil attempt to wed this demli&h should. 

And I doo know the man. Oome hither boy. 

Go your waies sirha to Ferandoes house. 

Desire him® take the paines to come to me. 

For I must speake with liim immediatlie. 

Bo}/. I will sir, and fetch him presentlie. 

BoL A man I thinke will fit hir humor right. 

As blunt in speech as she is sharp© of ^ toong, 

^ ‘‘■fretted.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 

" “means to find.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 

2 “/o take.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 

* “sharpe in tongue.” Editions 1596 and 1607 
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And he I thinke will match hir euerie waie. 

And yet he is a man of wealth sufficient. 

And for his person, worth as good as she, 

And il* he compasse hir to be his wife. 

Then may we freelie visite both our loues. 

AioreL O might I see the center^ of my soule 

Whose sacred beautie hath inchanted me, 

More taire then was the Grecian Helena 

For w^hose sweet sake so many princes dide. 

That came with thousand shippes to Tenedos^ 

But when we come vnto hir fathers house. 

Tell him I am a ilarchants sonne of Cestusy 

That comes for traffike vnto Athens heere. 

And heere sirha I will change with you for once. 

And now be thou the Duke of Cediis sonne, 

Eeuell and spend as if thou wert myselfe, 

For I will court my ^ loue in this disguise. 

VaL My lord, how if the Duke your father should 

By some meanes come to Athsiis tor to see 

How you doo profit in these publike schooles. 

And find me clothed thus in your attire. 

How would he take it then thinke vou my lord ? 

% 

AureL Tush feare not Valeria let me alone. 

But stale, heere comes some other companie. 

Enter Ferando and his man Saunders with a blew coat. 

Pd. Here comes the man that I did tel you of. 

Feran. Good morrow gentlemen to all at once. 

How now PoUd^ry what man stiU in loue ? 

Eucr wooing and canst thou neuer speed, 

God send me better luck when 1 shall woo. 

San. I warrant you maister & you take my councell. 

* “■ censer.” Editions 1 o96 and 1607. 

^ “thy.” Edition 1607. 
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His eldest daughter first shall be espowsde. 

Before he grauntes his yoongest leaue to loue, 

And therefore he that meanes to get their loues. 
Must first prouide for her if he will speed. 

And he that hath her shall be fettred^ so 
As good be wedded to the diucll hiin selfe. 

For such a should as she did neuer line. 

And till that she be sped none else can speed. 
Which makes me thinke that all my labours lost. 
And whosoere can get hir firme good wiU, 

A large dowrie he shall be sure to haue. 

For her father is a man of mightie wealth. 

And an ancient Oittizen o£ the towne. 

And that was he that went along with them, 

Aurel. But ho shall keepe hir still by my aduise. 
And yet I needs must loue liis second daughter 
The image of honor and Nobilitie, 
lu whose sweet person is comprisde the somme 
Of natures skill and heauenlie maiestie. 

Po/. I like your choise, and glad you chose not n 
Then if you like to follow on your loue. 

We must deuise a meanes and find® some one 
That wil attempt to wed this dcuilisli skould. 

And I doo know the man. Come hither boy. 

Go vour waies sirha to J^erandoes house. 

Desire him® take the paines to come to me. 

For I must speake with him immediatlie. 

Boff. I will sir, and fetch him prcsentlie. 

Bd. A man I tliinke wiU fit hir humor right. 

As blunt in speech as she is sharpe of* toong, 

^ “fretted.” Editions 1596 and 1607- 
® “means to find.” Editions 1596 and 1607- 
^ ^ to take.” Editions lr596 and 1607. 

* “sharpe in tongue.” Editions 1596 and 1607- 
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And he I thinke will match hir euerie waie. 

And yet he is a man of wealth sufficient, 

And for his person, worth as good as she. 

And if he compasse hir to be his wite. 

Then may we freelie visite both our loues. 

Aurd. O might I see the center^ of my soule 
Whose sacred beautie hath inchanted me, 

More taire then was the Grecian Helena 
For whose sweet sake so many princes dide. 

That came with thousand shippes to Tenedos^ 

But when we come vnto hir fathers house. 

Tell him I am a Marchants sonne of Cestus^ 

That comes for traffike vnto Athens heere. 

And heere sirha I will change with you for once. 

And now be thou the Duke of Cedns sonne, 

Bieuell and spend as if thou wei*t myselte, 

For I will coui*t my ^ lone in this disguise. 

VaL My lord, how if the Duke your father should 
By some meanes come to Aihms tor to see 
How you doo profit in these publike schooles. 

And find me clothed thus in your attire. 

How would he take it then thmke you my lord ? 

AureL Tush feare not Valeria let me alone. 

But staie, heere comes some other companie. 

Enter Ferando and his man Samiders with a blew coat. 

Pd. Here comes the man tliat I did tel you of. 

Feran. Good morrow gentlemen to all at once. 

How now Polid’Or^ \rhat man still in lone ? 

Eucr wooing and canst thou neuer speed, 

God send me better luck when I shall woo. 

Hau. I waiTant you maister & you take my counceU. 

* “ censer.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 

^ “tliy.” Edition 1607, 
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Fermi. Why sirha, are you so cunning? 

Ban. Who I, twere better for you by fine marke 
And you could tel how to doo it as well as I. 

Pol. I would thv maister once were in the vainc. 

To trie himselfe how he could woe a wench. 

Feran. Faith I am euen now a going 

San. I&ith sir, my maisters going to this geere now 

Pol. Whither in &ith Ferando^ tell me true. 

Feran. To bonie Kate, the patientst wench aliue 
The diuel himselfe dares scarce venter to woo her, 

Signior Alfonso s eldest daughter. 

And he hath promisde me six thousand crownes 
If I can win her once to be my wife. 

And she and I must woo with skoulding sure. 

And I will hold hir toot till she be wearie. 

Or else He make her yeeld to graunt me lone. 

Pol. How like you this Aurelius^ I thinke he knew 
Our mindes before we sent to him, 

But tell me, when doo you meane to speake with her I 
Feran. Faith prcsentlie, doo you but stand aside 
And I win make her father bring hir hither. 

And she, and I, and he, will talke alone. 

Pol. With al our heartes,^ Come Aurelius 
Let vs be gone and leaue him heere alone. Exit. 

Feran. Ho Signiour Alfonso^ whose within there ? 

Alfon. Signiour Ferando your welcome hartilie, 

You are a stranger sir vnto my house 
Harke you sir, looke what I did promise you 
He performe, if you get my daughters loue. 

Feran. Then when I haue taikt a word or two with hir, 
l>oo you step in and giue her hand to me 
And tell her when the marriage daie shal be 
For I doo know she would be married fiiine. 


‘■’Uiy hcait” Edition 1007 
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Aud when our nuptiall rites be once pcrformde 
Let me alone to tame hir well enooicli. 

Now call hir foorth that I may speake with hir. 

Enter Kate. 

Alfon. Ha Kate^ Come hither wench & list to me, 

Vsc this gentleman finendlie as thou canst. 

Feran. Twentie good morrowes to my louely Kate 

Kate. You iest I am sure, is she yours alreadie ? 

Feran. I tell thee Kate I know thou lotfst me well 

Kate. The deuill you doo, who told you so ? 

Feran. My mind sweet Kate doth say I am the man. 

Must wed, and bed, and marrie bonnie Kate. 

Kate. Was euer scene so grose an asse as this? 

Feran. I, to stand so long and neuer get a kisse. 

Kate. Hands off I say, and get you from this place ; 

Or I wil set my ten commandments in your free. 

Feran. I pretlio doo Kate ; they say thou art a shrew. 

And I like thee the better for I would haue thee so. 

Kate. Let go my hand for feare it reech your eare. 

Fei'un. No Kate^ this hand is mine and I thy lone. 

Kate. In faith sir no, the woodcock wants his taile. 

Feran. But yet his bil wd seme, if the other faile. 

Alfon. How now, Ferando, what saies^ my daughter? 

Feran. Shees willing sir and loues me as hir life. 

Kate. Tis for your skin then, but not to be your wife. 

Alfon. Come hither Kate and let me giue thy hand 
To him that I haue chosen for thy lone, 

And thou tomorrow slialt be wed to him. 

Kate. Why fether what do you meane to do with me. 

To giue me thus vnto this brainsick man. 

That in his mood cares not to murder me ? 

She tumes aside and speakes. 

^ sates is omitted in edition 1607. 
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But yet I will consent and marrie liim. 

For I metliinkes haue liude too long a maid. 

And match him to, or else his manhoods good. 

Alfon, Giue me thy hand Ferando loues thee wel 
And will with wealth and ease maintaine thy state. 

Here Ferando take her for thy wife. 

And Sunday next shall be your* wedding day. 

Feran. Why so, did I not tell thee I should be the man 
Father, I leaue my louelie Kate with you, 

Prouide your selues against our mariage daie ; 

For I must hie me to my countiie house 
In hast to see prouision may be made. 

To entertaine my Kate when she dooth come. 

Alfm, Doo so, come Kate why doost thou looke 
So sad, be merrie wench thy wedding daies at hand. 

Sonne fare you well, and see you keepe your promise. 

Exit Alfonso and Kate. 

Feran. So, all thus fiirre goes well. Ho Saunder. 

Enter Saunder lau«^hino:. 

o o 

San, Sander I feith your a beast I crie God hartilie 
Mercie, my harts readie to run out of my bellie with 
Laughing. I stood behind the doore all this while. 

And heard what you said to hir. 

Feran, AVhy didst’ thou think that I did not speake wel 
to hir. 

San, You spoke like an asse to her. He tel you what. 

And I had been there to haue woode hir, and had this 
Gloke on^ tliat you haue, chud haue had her before she 
Had gone a foot furder, and you talke of Wood cocks with 
her, and I cannot tell you what. 

* our wedding day.^ Editions 1596 and 1607. 

* doost," Edition 1607 

® “ on ” omitted in edition 1607. 
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Fcraa. Wei sirlia & yet tLou seest I liaue «£ot her for all 
this. 

San. I marry twas more by hap then any good cunning 
I hope sheele make yon one of the head men of the parish 
shortly. 

Feran. Wei sirha leaue your iesting and go to Polidors 
house. 

The yong gentleman that was here with me, 

And teU him the circumstance of all thou knowst. 

Tell him on Sunday next we must be married. 

And if he aske thee whither I am gone. 

Tell him into the countrie to mv house. 

And vpon sundaie He be heere againe. Fx. Ferando. 

San. I warrant you Maister feare not me 
For dooing of my businesse. 

Now hang him that has not a liuerie cote 
To slash it out and swash it out amongst the proudest 
On them. Why looke you now He scarce put vp 
Plaine Saunder now at any of their handes, for and any 
Bodie haue any thing to doo with my maister, straight 
They come crouching Tpon me, I beseech you good M. 
Saunder speakc a good word for me, and then am so 
Stout and takes it vpon me, & stands vpon my panto filles 
To them out of all crie, why I haue a life like a ^ant 
Now, but that my maister hath such a pestilent mind 
To a woman now a^ late, and I haue a prettie wench 
To my sister, and I had thought to have preferd my 
Maister to her, and that would haue beene a good 
Deale in my waie but that hees sped alreadie. 

Enter Polidors bole. 

Boy. Friend, well met. 

^ / flm.” Edition 1607. 

* “ of late.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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San. Souns, friend wel met, I hold my life he sees 
Not my maisters liuerie coat, 

Plaine friend hop of my thum kno you who we are. 

Boy, Trust me sir, it is the vse where I was borne. 

To salute men after this manner, yet notwithstanding 
If you be angrie with me for calling of you friend, 

I am the more sorie for it, hoping the stile 
Of a foole will make you amends for all. 

San. The slaue is sorie for his fault, now we cannot be 
Angrie, wel whats the matter that you would do with vs. 

Boy. Marry sir, I heare you pertain to signior Fm'ando. 

San. I and thou beest not blind thou maiest see, Ecoe 
signum^ heere. 

Boy. Shall I intreat you to doo me a message to your 
Maister ? 

San. I it may be & you tel vs from whence you com. 

Boy. Marrie sir I seme young Polidor your maisters 
friend. 

San. Do you seme him and whats your name I 

Boy. My name sirha, I tell thee sirha is cald Oatapie. 

San. Cake and pie, O my teeth waters to have a peece of 
thee. 

Boy. Why slave wouldst thou eate me I 

San. Eate thee, who would not eate Cake and pie ? 

Boy. ^Vhy viUaine my name is Catapie, 

Bvt wilt thou tell me where thy maister is. 

San. Nay thou must first tell me where thy maister is. 

For I haue good newes for him, I can tcU thee. 

Boy. Why see where he comes. 

Enter Polidor^ Anrelms^ and Valeria. 

Pel. Come sweet Aurdius my &ithfhll friend 
Now will we £:o to see those loulie dames 
Richer in beawtie then the orient pearle 
Whiter then is the Alpine Christall mould. 
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And ferre more loulie then the terean plant, 

That blushing in the aire tumes to a stone. 

What Sander^ what newes with you ? 

Safi, Marry sir, my maister sends you word 
That you must come to his wedding to morrow. 

PoL What shall he be married then I 

San, Faith I, you thinke he standes as long about it as 
you doo, 

PoL Whither is thy maister gone now ? 

San, Marrie hees gone to our house in the Countrie, 

To make all thinges in a readinesse against my new 
Mistresse comes thither, but heele come againe to morrow. 

Pol, This is suddainlie dispatcht belike. 

Well sirha boy, take Saunder in with you 
And haue him to the buttrie presentlie. 

Boy, I will sir ; come Saunder, 

Exit Saunder and the Boy, 

Aurd, Valeria as erste we did deuise. 

Take thou thy lute and go to Alfonsd" s house. 

And say that Polidor sent thee thither. 

Pol, I Valeria for he spoke to me. 

To helpe him to some cunning Musition, 

To teach his eldest daughter on the lute. 

And thou I know will fit his tume so well 
As thou shalt get great fauour at his haudes, 

Begon Valeria and say I sent thee to him. 

VaU, I ^viH sir, and stay your comming at Alfonsds house. 

Exit Valeria. 

Pol, Now sweete Aurdim by this deuise 
Shall we haue leisure for to courte our loues 
For whilst that she is learning on the lute, 

Hir sisters may take time to steele abrode. 

For otherwise shele keep them both within. 

And make them worke whilst she hirselfe doth play. 

But come lets go vnto A Ifoim s house. 
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And see Low Valeria and Kate agreese, 

I doute Ills Musick skarse ndll please liis skoller. 

But stay here comes Alfonso. 

Enter Alfonso. 

Alfonso. AYhat M. Polidor you are well mett, 

I thanke you for the man you sent to me, 

A good Musition I tliinke he is, 

I haue set my daughter and him togither, 

But is this gentellman a firend of youres ? 

Pol. He is. I praic you sir bid him welcome. 

He’s a wealthie Marchants sonne of Cestiis. 

Alfon. Your welcom sir and if my house aforde 
You any thing that may content your mind, 

I pray you sir make bold w'ith me. 

Aurel. I thanke you sir, and if what I haue got. 

By marchandise or trauell on the seas, 

Sattens or lawnes or azure coUoured silke. 

Or pretious firie pointed stones of Indie, 

You shall command both them myselfe and all. 

Alfon. Tlianks gentle sir, Polidor take him in. 

And bid him welcome to^ vnto my house. 

For thou I thinke must be my second sonne. 

Ferando. Polidor doost thou not knowr 
Must marry Katt\ and to morrow’ is the day. 

Pol. Such ncAvcs I heard, and I came now to know. 

Alfon. Polidor tis true, goe let me alone. 

For I must see against the bridegroome come. 

That all thinges be according to his mind, 

And so He leaiie you for an houre or two. Ea^it. 

Pol. 0 >i»io then A urrlius come in with me, 

^ “to” oBiitled in editions 1607; “too” was, probably, the word 
meant in the first and second editions, completing the measure, and im- 
pro\ing the meaning of Alfonso’s Instruction to Polydor 
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And weele go sit a while and chat with them. 

And after bring them foortii to take the aire. Exit, 

Then Blie speakes. 

BUe. Bim^ when will the tbole come againe ? 

Lord. Heele come againe my Lord anon. 

Blie. Gis some more drinke here, soims wheres 
The Tapster, here Bim eate some of these things. 

Lord. So I doo my Lord. 

BU&. Hci'e Bim^ I drinke to thee. 

Lord. My Lord heere comes the plaiers againe, 

Blie. 0 braue, heers two fine gentlewomen. 

Enter Valeria with a lute, and Kate w ith him. 

Vale. The sencelesse trees by musick hane been moon’d 
And at the sound of pleasant tuned strings, 

Haue sauage beastes hung downe theer listning heads. 

As though they had beeiie cast into a trance. 

Then it may be that she^ whom nought can please, 

With musickes sound in time may be surprisde, 

Oome louclye mistresse will you take your lute. 

And play the lesson that I taught you last ? 

Kate. It is no matter whether I doo or no. 

For trust me I take no great delight in it. 

Vaie. I would sweet mistresse that it laie in me. 

To helpe you to that thing tliats your delight. 

Kate. In you with a pestlence, are you so kind I 
Then make a night cap of your fiddles case. 

To w'arme your head, and hide your filtliie fece. 

Val. If that sweet mistresse were your harts con- 
tent. 

You should command a greater thing then that. 

Although it were ten times to my disgrace. 


^ “ to Avhom.” Edition 1607. 
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Your so kind twere pittio yon should be bang’d, 

And yet metbinkes the foole dooth looke asquint. 

Val. Why mistresse doo yon mocke me ? 

Kate, No but I meane to moue thee. 

YoA, Well, will you plaie a bttle ? 

Kaie. giue me the lute. 

She plaies. 

Yal, That stop was false, play it againe. 

Kc^, Then mend it thou, thou filthy asse. 

Yal, What, doo you bid me kisse your arse \ 

Kate. How now iacksause, your a iollie mate. 

Your best be still least I crosse your pate, 

And make your musicke flie about your eares. 

He make it and your foolish* coxcombe meet. 

She offers to strike him with the lute. 

Yal, Hold mistresse, souns will you breake my lute ! 

Kate. P on thy head, and if thou speake to me. 

There take it vp and fiddle some where else. 

She throwes it downe. 
And see you come no more into this place, 

Least that I clap your fiddle on your face. Ex Kate, 

Yal. Souns, teach hir to play vpon ^ the lute ? 

The deuill shall teach her first, I am glad shees gone. 

For I was neare so fraid in all my life. 

But that my lute should flie about mine eares, 

My maister shall teach her his selfe® for me. 

For He keepe me fer enough without hir reach. 

For he and Poly dor sent me before. 

To be with her and teach her on the lute. 

Whilst they did court the other gentlewomen. 

And heere methinkes they come togither. 

^ “ Yea.” Edition 1607. * “foolish,” omitted in edition 1607. 

’ “Yea.” Edition 1607- * the lute.” Edition 1607. 

^ “himselfe.” Edition 1607. 
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Enter A ureliu^, PoUdor. Emelia^ and PhUtna. 

Pol. How now Valeria^ wlioars your ini.stre.sse i 

Yal. At the vengeance T tliinke and no where else. 

A urel. Why Valeria.^ will she not learae apace { 

Val. Yes her lady slic has learnt too much already. 

And that 1 had felt had I not spoke Iiir iaire 
But she shall ueare be learnt for me againe. 

Aurd. Well Valeria go to my chamber, 

And beare him companie that came to daie 

From CestiiSj where our aged father duels. E.c. Valeria. 

Pol. Come faire Emilia my louelie lone. 

Brighter then the bumisht pallace of the smine. 

The eie sight of the glorious firmament. 

In whose bright lookes sparkles the radiant fire. 

Wilie Prometheus slilie stole from Joiie^ 

Infusing breath, life, motion, soule. 

To euerie obiect striken by thine eies. 

Oh feire Emelia I pme for thee. 

And either must enioy thy loue, or die. 

Erne. Fie man, I know you wriU not die for loue. 

Ah Polldor thou needst not to complaine, 

Etemall hcauen sooner be dissolude. 

And all that pearseth Phebus siluer eie. 

Before such hap befall to Polldor. 

Pol. Thanks faire Emdia for these sweet words. 

But what saith PhyUna to hir friend ? 

Phyle. Why I am buying marchandise of him. 

Aurd. Mislresse you shall not need to buie of me. 

For when I crost the bubling Oanibey, 

And sailde along the Cristall Helispont, 

I filde my cofers of the wealthie mines,’ 

Where I did cause Millions of labouring Moores 
To vndermine the cauemes of the earth. 

To seeke for strange and new found pretious stones, 

c 2 
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Aiid diue into the sea to gather pearle. 

As faire as him oficred Priams somie. 

And you shall take your libcrall choice of all. 

PJufle, I thanke you sir and would Plujlma might 
In any curtesie respite you so. 

As she with willing hart could well bestow. 

Enter A Ifomo, 

Alfon. How now daughters, is Feraiido come ? 

Erne. Not yet fiither. I wonder he staies so long. 

Alfoti. And wheres your sister that she is not heere ? 

Phyls. She is making of hir roadie father 
To goe to chm'ch and if that he were come. 

Pol. I warrant you heele not be long awaie. 

Alfon. Go daughters get you in, and bid your 
Sister prouide her selfc against that we doo come. 

And see you goe to church along with vs. 

Exit Philena and Emdia 
I maruell that Ferando comes not away, 

Pol. His Tailor it may bo hath bin too slacke. 

In his apparrell which he meanes to wcare, 

For no question but some fe.nt^ticke sutes 
He is determined to wearc to day. 

And rieldy powdered with pretious stones 
Spotted with liquid gold, thick set with pearle. 

And such he meaiies shall be wedding sutes. 

Alfon. I eardc not I what cost he did bestow. 

In gold or silke, so he himselfe were heere. 

For I had rather lose a thousand crownes. 

Then that he shauld deceiue vs heere to daie. 

But soft I thinke I see him come. 

Enter Ferando baselio attired, and a red cap on his head- 

Feran. Godmorow father, Polidor well met, 

You wonder I know that 1 haue skbid so long. 
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Alfon. I ^ maiTie son, we were almost perswaJeil, 

That we should scarse haue had our bridejrroomc hecre. 
But say, why art thou thus basely attired ? 

Feran. Thus richlie Skther you should haue said. 

For wlien my Avife and I am - married once, 

Shees such a shrew, if we should once fel out 
Sheele pul my costlie sutes ouer mine eares, 

And therefore am I thus attired aAvhile, 

For manie thinges I tell you’s in my head. 

And none must know thereof but Kate and 1, 

For we shall line like lammes and Lions sm*e. 

Nor Lammes to Lions neuer was so tame, 

If once they lie within the Lions pawes 
As Kate to me if we were married once. 

And therefore come let vs to church presently. 

Pol. Fie Ferando not thus atired for shame 
Come to my Chamber and there sute thy selfe. 

Of twentie sutes that I did neuer were. 

Feran. Tush Polidor I haue as many sutes 
Fantasticke made to fit my humor so 
As any in Athens and as richlie Avrought 
As was the Massie Robe that late adomd. 

The stately legate of the Persian King, 

And this from them haue I made choise to weare. 

Alfon. I prethie Ferando let me intreat 
Before thou goste vnto the church with vs 
To put some other sute vpon thy backe. 

Feran. Not for the world it* I might gaine it so. 

And therefore take me thus or not at all. 

Enter Kate. 

But soft se Avhere my Kate doth come, 

I must salute hir : how feres my lonely Kate ^ 

AVhat art thou readie ? shall we go to church ? 

* “yea.” Edition 1607. * “aie.” Edition 1607. 
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Kate. Not r witli one so uiad, so basely tircle* 

To marrie ^sucll a filtliie slaiiisli groonic 
That as it seemes sometimes is from his wits. 

Or else he would not thus haue come to vs. 

Feran. Tush Kate these words addes greater loue in me 
And makes me thinke thee feirrer then before. 

Sweete Kate the^ lonelier then Dianas purple robe. 

Wliiter then are the snowie Apenis, 

Or icie haire that groes on Boreas chin. 

Father I sweare by Ibis golden beake. 

More feire and Eadiente is my bonie Kate^ 

Then siluer Zanthus when he dotli imbrace. 

The raddie Simies at Idas feete. 

And care not thou swete Kate how Ibe clad. 

Thou shalt haue garments wrought of Median silke, 

Enchast with pretious IcweUs fecht from fer. 

By Italian Marchants that with Russian stemes. 

Pious vp huge forrowes in the Terre^i Maine^ 

And better farre my lonely Kate shall weare. 

Then come sweet loue and let vs to the church. 

For this I sweare shall bo my wedding sute Exeunt Omnes. 

Alfou. Come gentlemen go along with vs. 

For thus doo what we can he will bo wed. Exit, 

Enter PoUdors boy and Satider. 

Boy. Come hither sirha boy. 

>SV^7^. Boy, oh disgrace to my person, souns boy 
Of your face, you haue many boies with such 
Pickadeuantes I am sure, souns would you 
Not haue a bloudie nose for this ? 

Boy. Come, come, I did but iest, where is that 
Same peece of pie that I gaue thee to kcepe. 

San. The pie ? I you haue more minde of your bellie 
Then to go see Avhat your mai-ster dooes. * 

* JGdiliou}* 150*) and 1607. 
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Boy, Tush tis no matter man I prethe giue it me, 

I am verie hungry I promise thee. 

San, Why you may take it and the deuiil burst 
You with it, one cannot saue a bit after supper. 

But you are alwaies readie to munch it vp. 

Boy, AVhy come man, we shall haue good eheere 
Anon at the bridehouse, for your maisters gone to 
Church to be married ah'eadie, and thears 
Such checre as passeth. 

San, O braue, I would I had eate no meat this week 
For I haue neuer a comer left in my bellie 
To put a venson pastie in, I thinke I shall burst my selfe 
With eating, for lie so cramme me downe the tarts 
And the marchpaines, out of all ciie. 

Boy. I, but how wilt thou doo now thy maisters 
Married, thy mistresse is such a deuiil as slieele make 
Thee forget thy eating quickly, sheele beat thee so. 

San. Let my maister alone with hir for that, for 
Heele make hir tame wel inough ere long I warent thee 
For he’s such a churle waxen now of late that and he be 
Neuer so little angry he thums me out of all crie. 

But in my minde sirra the yongest is a verie 
Prettie wench, and if I thought thy maister would 
Not haue hir Ide haue a flinge at hir 
My selfe He see soone whether twill be a match 
Or no : and it will not He set the matter 
Hard for myselfe I warrant thee. 

Boy, Sonnes you slaue will you be a Eiuall with 
My maister in his loue, speake but such 
Another worde and He cut off one of thy legges. 

San, Oh, craell iudgment, nay then sirra 
My tongue shall talke no more to you, marry my 
Timber shall teH the trustie message of his maister 
Euen on the very forehead on thee, thou abusious 
Viflaine, therefore prepare thyselfe. 
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Bo^. Come hither then Imperfecksious slaue in 
Regard of thy heggery, holde thee theres 
Two shillings for thee ! to pay for the 
Healing of thy left legge which I meane 
Furionsly to innade or to maime at the least. 

O snpemodicall foule ? well Ilo take your two shillings 
but He harre striking at leggcs. 

Boy. Not I, for He strike any where. 

San. Here here’ take your two shillings again 
He see thee hangd ere He fight with thee, 

I gat a broken shin the other day, 

Tis not, wliole yet and therefoin He not fight 
Come come why should we fall out ? 

Boy. Well sirray your fairc words liath somctliineg 
Alaied my Coller : I am content for this once 
To put it vp and be frends with thee, 

But soft see where they come all from church. 

Belike they be Married allrcdy. 

Enter Feraiido and Kate and Alfomo and Polidor and Amelia 
and Aardias and PhUenta. 

Fenin. Father ferwell, my Kate and I must home, 

Sirra go make ready my horse prcsentlic. 

Alfon. Your hoi-se ? AVliat son 1 hope you doo but iesi 
I am sure you will not go so suddainly. 

Kate. Let him go or tarry 1 am resolu’dc to stay, 

And not to ti-auell on my wedding day. 

Feran. Tut Kate I tell tliee we must needes go home, 
Villaine hast thou saddled my horse ? 

San. Which horse, your curtail I 

Feran. Sonnes you slauo stand you prating horr. I 
Saddell the bay gelding for your Mistris. 

Kate. Not fVir me : for He^ not go. 

^ '■'’Here'' is not repeated in editioUB 1696 luid 1607 

- ‘‘I will.” Edition 1607. 
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San, The ostler will not let me haue him you owe tenpencc 
For his meate and 6 pence for stuffing my Mistris saddle. 
Feran. Here villaine go pay him straight. 

San, Shall I giue them another pccke of lauender. 

Feran, Out slaue and bring them presently to the dorc. 
Alfon, Why son I hope at least youle dine with vs. 

San. I pray you maister lets stay till dinner be don. 

Fei'an. Sonnes villaine art thou here yet i Ex Sander, 
Come Kate our dinner is prouided at home. 

Kate, But not for me, for here I mcane to dine 
He haue my will in this as well as you. 

Though you in madding mood would leauc your freiids 
Despite of you He tarry with them still. 

Feran, I Ka;te so thou shalt but at some other time. 

When as thy sisters here shall be espousd. 

Then thou and I will fceepe our wedding day. 

In better soi*t then now we can prouide. 

For here I promise thee before them all, 

We will ere long retume to them againc. 

Come Kate stand not on termes we will awaie, 

This is my day, tomorrow thou shalt rale. 

And I will doo what oner thou commandes. 

Gentlemen farweU, wele take our leues. 

It will be late before that we come home. 

Exit Ferando and Kate, 
Pol, FarweU Ferando since you wiU be gone. 

Alfon, So mad a cupplc did I neuer see. 

Eniel, TheyVe cuen as weU macht as I would wish. 

Pliile, And yet I hardly thinke that he can tame her. 

For when he has don she will do what she list. 

Aiirel. Her manhood then is good I do beleeve. 

Pol. Aurelius or else I misse my marke 
Her touiig wiU walke if she doth hold her handes, 

T am in dout ere halfe a month be past 

Hole ciu’se the priest that mai’ried him so soone. 
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And yet it may be she will be reclaimde. 

For she is verie patient gronc of late. 

Alfon, God hold it that it may continue still 
I would be loth that they should disagree 
But he I hope will holde her in a while. 

PoL Within this^ two dales I will ride to him. 

And see how louingly they do agree. 

Alfon. Now Aurelius what say you to this. 

What haue you sent to Cestus as you said. 

To certifie your father of your lone 
For I would gladlie he would like of it. 

And if he be the man you tell to me, 

I gesse he is a Marchant of great wealth. 

And I haue scene him oft at Athens here, 

And for his sake assure thee thou art welcome. 

Pol. And so to me whilest Polidor doth line. 

Aiwel. I find it so right worthie gentlemen, 

And of what“ worth your ftendship I esteme, 

I leue censure of your seuerall thoughts, 

But for requitall of your fauours past. 

Bests yet behind, which when occasion semes 
I vow shalbe remembred to the ftdl, 

And for my fathers comming to this place, 

I do expect within this weeke at most. 

Alfon. Inough A urelius ^ but we forget 
Our Marriage dinner now the bride is gon. 

Come let vs see what there they left behind. Exit 0/nnes. 

Entei' Sanders idih two or three seruing men. 

San. Come sirs prouide aU thinges as fast as you can. 

For my Masters hard at hand and my new Mistris 
And all, and he sent me before to see all thinges redy. 

Tmn. Welcome home Sander siiTa liow lookes our 
New Mistris they say shc'’s a plagie shrew. 

^ these." Edition lOOT ‘ “ chat." Edition 1607. 
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San. and that thou shalt find I can tell thee and“ thou 
Do.st not please her well, why my Maister 
Has such a doo with hir as it passeth and he’s euen 
Like a madman. 

Will. Why Sander what dos^ he say. 

San. Why He tell you what : when they should 
Cro to church to be maried ho puts on an olde 
Jerkm and a paire of canuas breeches downe to the 
Small of his lesge and a red cap on his head and he 
Lookes as thou wilt^ burst thy sclfe with latBng 
When thou seest him : he’s ene as good as a 
Foole for me : and then when they should go to dinner 
He made me saddle the horse and away he came. 

And nere tarried for dinner : and therefore you had best 
Get supper reddy against they come, for 
They be hard at hand I am sure by this time. 

Tom. Sounes see where they be all redy. 

Bnter Ferando and Kate. 

Feran. Now welcome -* where’s these villains 
Here, what ? not supper yet vppon the horde : 

Nor table spred nor nothing don at alL 
Wheres that vLUame that I sent before, 

San. Now, ad sum^ sir. 

Feran. Come bother you viUrnne He cut your nose. 

You Eogue : helpe me of with my bootes : wilt please 
You to lay the cloth? soimes the villaine 
Hm-ts my foote ? puU easely I say ; yet againc. 

He beates them all. 

They couer the hord and fetch in the meate. 
Sounes ? burnt and skorcht who drest this meate? 


1 “Yea.” Edition 1607. 
® “ doth,” Edition 1607 


“ “and i/".” Edition 1607. 

^ “wonldst.” Edition 1607- 
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WiU. Forsoatli lolin cookc. 

He tlirowes downe the table and mcate and all, and beates 
them.^ 

Feran. Go you villaiues bringe you- me such ineate. 

Out of my sight I say and bcare it hence, 

Come Kate wele haue other mcate prouided, 

Is there a fire in my chamber sir ? 

San. I forsooth. Exii^ Femiido and Kate. 

Manent seruing men and eate vp all the meate. 

Tom. Soimes ? I thinke of my conscience my Masters 
Mad since he was maried. 

Will. I laft what a boxe he gaue Sander 
For pulling of his bootes. 

Enter Ferando againe. 

San. I hurt his foote for the nonce man. 

Feran. Did you so you damned villaine. 

He beates them all out againe. 
This humor must I holde me to awhile, 

To bridle and holde backe my headstrong wife. 

With curbes of hunger : ease : and want of sleepe. 

Nor sleepe nor meate shall she inioic to night. 

He mew her vp as men do mew their hawkes. 

And make her gentlie come vnto the lure, 

Were she as stubome or as fiiU of strength 
As were^ the Thracian horse Alcides tamdo, 

That King Egeus fed with flesh of men. 

Yet would I puU her downe and make her come 

As hungry hawkes do flie vnto there lure. Exit. 

^ “them flZZ” m edition 1607. - “yon,” omitted in edition 1607. 

® “Exeunt” Edition 1607. * Edition 1607. 
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Enter Aui'elius and Valeria. 

Aurel. Valeria attend : I liane a lonely lone. 

As briglit as is tlio lieauen cristalliue. 

As faire as is the milkewhite way of lone. 

As chast as Fliwhe in her sonnner sportes, 

As softe and tender as the asure downe, 

That circles CitJiereas silner doues. 

Her do I meane to make my lonely bride. 

And in her bed to breath the sweete content. 

That I then knowst long time hane aimed at. 

Now VaWia it rests in thee to helpe 
To compasse this, tliat I might gaine my lone. 

Which easilie thou maist performe at will, 

K that the marchant which thou toldst me of. 

Will as he sayd go to Alfoa&i^ house. 

And say he is my father, and there with all 
Pas oner certain deedes of land to me. 

That I thereby may gaine my hearts desire. 

And he is promised reward of me. 

Yal. Feare not my Lord lie fetch him straight to you, 

For hele do any thing that yon command, 

But tell me my Lord, is Ferando married then I 

AureL He is : and Polidor shortly shall be wed. 

And he meanes to tame his wife erelong. 

Yale. He sales so. 

Aurel. Faith he’s gon vnto the taming schoole. 

Vale. The taming schoole ; why is there such a place ? 

Aurel. I : and Ferando is the Maister of the schoole. 

Yal. Thats rare : but what decorum dos^ he vse i 

A urel. Faith I know not : but by som odde deuise 
Or other, but come Valeria I long to see the man. 

By whomc we must comprise our plotted drift. 

That I may tell him what we hane to doo. 

V(d. Then come my Lord and I Arillbring you to him straight. 
‘ “ doth.” Edition 1G07. 
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Aurel. Agreed, then lets go. Exeunt, 

Enter Bander and Ms Mistres, 

Ban, Come Mistris. 

Kate. Bander I prethe helpe me to some ineate, 

I am so faint that I can scarsely stande. 

Ban. 1 marry mistris but you know my maister 
Has giuen me a charge that you must eate nothing, 

But that which he himselfe giueth you. 

Kate. Why man thy Maister needs never know it. 

Ban. You say true indede : why looke you Mistris, 

AVhat say you to a peese of beelFc and mustard now ? 

Kate. Why I say tis excellent meate, canst thou helpe me 
to some ? 

Ban. I, I could helpe you to some but that 
I doubt the mustard is too colerick for you. 

But what say you to a sheepes head and garlick i 

Kate. AVhy any thing, I care not what it be. 

Ban. I but the garlike I doubt will make your breath 
stinefce, 

and then my maister will course me for letting 
You eate it : But what say you to a fat Capon ? 

K<xte. Thats meate for a King sweet Bander helpe 
Me to some of it. 

San. Nay her lady then tis too deerc for vs, we must 
Not meddle with the King's meate. 

Kate. Out villaiue dost thou mocke me, 

Take that for thy sawsinesse. 

She beates him. 

Ban. Sounes are you so light fingerd with a murriii, 

He keepe you tasting for it this^ two daies. 

Kate. I tell thee villaine He tear the flesh of 
Thy face and eate it and thou prates” to me thus. 

Ban. Here comes my Maister now hele com'se you. 


^ “these.” Edition 1007. 


“ “prate.” Edition 16*07. 
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Enter Ferando with a peece of meate vppon his daggers' point, 
and Polidor with him. 

Feran, Se here Kate I hauc prouided meate for thee 
Here take it what ist not worthie thankes, 

Goe siri-a? take it awaie againe yon shal be 
Thankefiill for the next you haue. 

Kate. ^VTiy I thanke you for it. 

Feran. Nay now tis not worth a pin go sirray and take it 
hence I say. 

Ban. Yes sir He Carrie it hence : Maister let her 
Haue none for she can fight as hungrie as she is. 

Pol. I pray you sir let it stand, for He eate 
Some with her my selfe. 

Feran. Well sirra set it downe againe. 

Kate. Nay nay I pray you let him take it hence. 

And keepe it for your owne diete for He nom*, 

He ncrc be beholding to you for your Meate, 

I tell thee flatUe here vnto the thy teethe 
Thou shalt not keepe me nor feede me as thou list. 

For I will home againe ynto my fathers house ; 

Feran. I, when yotfr meeke and gentell but not 
Before, I know your stomack is not yet come downe. 

Therefore no marueU thou canste not eate. 

And I will goe Tnto your fathers house ; 

Come Polidim' let vs goe in againe, 

And Kate come in with vs I know ere longe 

That thou and I shall louingly agree. Ejt Om7ies. 

Enter Aiirdius Yaleria and PJiylotiis the Mai'chant. 

Aiird. Now Senior Phylotus we will go 
Vnto Alfonsi^ house, and be sure you say 
As I did tell you concerning the man 


' “ dagger.” Edition 1607. 
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That dwells in^ Gebtus^ whose son I said I was 
For you doo very much resemble him. 

And feare not : you may be bold to speako your mind, 

Phylo, I warrant you sir take you no care, 
lie vse my selfe so cunning in the cause. 

As you sliall soon inioic your harts delight. 

AureL Thankes sweet Phylotus^ then stay you liere. 
And I will go and fetch him hither straight. 

Ho, Senior Alfomo a word with you. 

Enter Alfonso. 

Alfon. Whose there ? What Aurelius whats the 
matter 

That you stand so like a stranger at the doore ? 

Aiirel. My fether sir is newly come to towne. 

And I haue brought him here to speake with you, 
Concerning those ^ matters that I tolde you of, 

And he can certitie you of the truth. 

Alfon. Is this your father ? You are welcome sir. 

Phylo. Thankes Alfonso^ for thats your name I gesse 
I understand my son hath set his mind 
And bent his hking to your daughters loue. 

And for because he is my only son. 

And I would gladly that he should doo well, 

I tell you sir I not mislike his choise. 

If you agree to giue him your consent. 

He shall haue liuing to maintame his state,^ 

Three hundred poundes a yeare I will assure 
To him and to his heyres, and if they do ioync. 

And knit thcmselues in holy wedlock bande, 

A thousand inassie ingots of pm-e gold. 

And twise as many bares of siluer plate, 

" “at.” Edition 1607. ’ “these.” Edition 1607. 

•* “estate.” Edition 1607. 
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1 freely giue him aaid in writing straight, 

I will confinne what I have said in wordes. 

Alfm. Trust me I must commend your liberall mind, 

And louing care you beare vnto your son. 

And here I giue him fireely my consent, 

As for my daughter I thinke he knowes her mind. 

And I will inlarge her dowrie for your sake. 

And solemnise with ioie your nuptiall rites, 

But is this gentleman of Cestus too ? 

Aw'eL He is the Dulie of Cestus thrise renowned son. 

Who for the lone his honour beares to me 
Hath thus accompanied me to this place. 

Alfon. You weare to blame you told me not before. 

Pardon me my Lord, for if I had knowne 
Your honour had bin here in place with me 
I vrould haue doime my dutie to your honour. 

Val. Thankes good Alfonso : but I did come to see 
When as^ these marriage rites should be performed. 

And if in these nuptialls you vouchsafe 
To honour thus the prince of Cestus frend. 

In celebration of his spousall rites 
He shall remaine a lasting friend to you. 

What saies Aurelius fether. 

Philo • I humbly thanke your honour good my Lord, 

And ere we parte before your honor here 
Shall articles of such content be drawne, 

As twixt our houses and posterities, 

EtemaJlie this league of peace shall last, 

Inuiolat and pure on either part : 

Alfon. With all my heart, and if your honour please. 

To walke along with vs unto my house. 

We will confirme these leagues of lasting loue. 

Vcd, Come then Aurdius I will go with you. Ex Onmes. 

^ “ as” is omitted in Edition 1607. 
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Enter Ferando myd Kate and Sander, 

San. Master the haberdasher has brought my 
Mistresse home hii- cappe here. 

Peran. Come hither sirra : what haue you there ? 

Hahar. A veluet cappe sir and it please you. 

Feran, Who spoake for it ? didst thou Kate f 
Kate. What if I did, come hither sirra, giue me 
The cap, He see if it will fit me. 

She sets it one hir head. 
Feran. O monstrous, why it becomes thee not, 

Let me sec it Kate: here sirra take it hence 
This cappe is out of fiushion quite. 

Kate, The fashion is good inough : belike you 
Meane to make a foole of me. 

Feran. Why true he meanes to make a foole of thee 
To haue thee put on such a curtald cappe, 

Sirra begon with it. 

Enter the Taylor' with a gowne. 

San, Here is the Taylor too with my Mistris gowne. 

Feran, Let me see it Taylor : what with cuts and iagges. 
Sounes you* villaine, thou hast spoiled the gowne. 

Taylor, Why sir I made it as your man gaue me direction. 
You may reade the note here. 

Fercm, Gome hither sirra Taylor reade the note. 

Taylor, Item, a fiure round compast cape. 

San, 1 thats true. 

Taylor, And a large truncke sleeue. 

San, Thats a lie maister. I sayd two truncke sleeues. 
Feran, Well sir goe forward. 

Taylor, Item a loose bodied gowne. 

San, Maister if euer I sayd loose bodies gowne. 


* thou. Edition 1607. 
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Sew me in a seame and beate me to death, 

With^ bottome of browne thred. 

Taylor. I made it as the note bad me. 

San. J say the note lies in his thronte and thou too 
And thou sayst it. 

Taylor. Nay nay nere be so hot sirra, for I feare you not. 

San. Doost thou heare Tayhr^ thou hast braued 
Many men : braue not me. 

Thou’st feste many men. 

Taylor. Well sir. 

San. Face not me He neither be &3te nor braued. 

At thy handes I can tell thee. 

Kale. Oomo come I like the &shion of it well enough, 

Heres more a do then needs lie haue it, I 
And if you do not like it hide your eies, 

I thinkc I shall haue nothing by your will. 

Feran. Go I say and take it vp for your maisters rse. 

San. Souns viUaine not for thy life touch it not, 

Souns take vp my mistris gowne to his 
Maisters vse ? 

Feran. Well sir whats your conceit of it. 

San. I haue a deeper conceite in it then you thinke for, take 
vp my mistris gowne 
To his maisters vse ? 

Feran. Tailor come hether 5 for this time take it 
Hence againe, and He content thee for thy pmnes. 

Tayl(yr. I thanke you sir. Exit Taylor. 

Feran. Come Kale we now will go see thy fathers house 
Euen in these honest meane abilliments, 

Our purses shall be rich our garments plaine. 

To shrowd our bodies from the winter rage. 

And thats inough, what should we care for more 


^ with a bottome. Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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Thy sisters Kate to morrow must be wed. 

And I haue promised them thou shouldst be there 
The morning is well vp lets hast away, 

It will be nine a clocke ere we come there. 

Kate. Nine a clock, why tis aUreadie past two 
In the after noone by all the clocks in the towne. 

Ferath. I say tis but nine a clock in the morning. 

Kate. I say tis two a clock in the after noone. 

Feran. It shall be nine then ere we^ go to your Others, 
Come backe againe wc will not go to day. 

Nothing but crossing of “ me still, 

lie haue you say as I doo ere you® go. Exeunt Omties. 

Enter P6lidm\ Enidia^ Atirelins and PJiilema. 

Pol. Faire Emelia sommers sun bright* Queene, 

Brighter of hew then is the burning clime, 

Where Phoebus in his bright eq[uator sits, 

Creating gold and pressious minneralls 
^Vhat would Emelia doo ? if I were forst 
To leaue faire Athens and to range the world. 

Erne. Should thou assay to scale the seate of loue. 

Mounting the suttle ayrie regions 
Or be snacht vp as erste was Ganimed 
Loue should giue winges vnto my swift desires 
And prune my thoughts that I would follow thee. 

Or fell and perish as did Icarus. 

Aurel. Sweetly resolued faire Emelia^ 

But would PMlema say as much to me 
If I should aske a question now of thee 
What if the Duke of Cestm only son 
Which came with me vnto your Others house, 

^ “yoM.” Edition 1607. of” omitted. Edition 1607. 
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Should seeke to get Phylemas loue from me, 

And make thee Duches of that stately towne 
Wonldst thou not then forsake me for his loue? 

Pilule. Not for great Neptune^ no nor loue himselfe. 
Will Phylema leaue Aurdius loue. 

Could he install me Empr^ of the world. 

Or make me Queene and guidres of the heauens 
Yet would I not exchange thy^ loue for his. 

Thy company is poore Pldlemas heauen. 

And without thee heauen were hell to me. 

Eme» And should my loue as erste did Herculee 
Attempt to passe- the burning valtes of heU, 

I would with piteous lookes and pleasing wordes 
As once did Orpheus with his harmony. 

And rauishing sound of his melodious harpe, 

Intreate grim Plvto and of him obtaine. 

That thou mightest go and safe retoume againe. 

Phyle, And should my loue as earst Leander did. 
Attempt to swimme the boyling helispont 
For H^os loue : no towers of brasse should hold 
But I would follow thee through those raging flouds 
With lockes disheuered and my brest all hare 
With bended knees vpon Ahidas shoore, 

I would with smokie sighes and brinish teares. 
Importune Neptune and the watiy Gods 
To send a guard of silver scaled Ddphyns 
With sounding Tritons to he our conuoy. 

And to transport vs safe vnto the shore, 

WTulst I would hang about thy louely necke, 
Bedoubling kisse on kisse vpon thy cheekes. 

And with our pastime still the swelling wanes. 

Erne. Should Polidor as great* AcMUes did, 

^ “ wy” Editions 1596 and 1607. 

“ “ to passe” omitted in edition 1607- 
® great” omitted. Edition 1607. 
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Onely imploy himselfe to follow armes. 

Like to the warlike Amazonian Queene 
PentJieselea Hectors paramore, 

Who foyld the bloudie Pirrhns murderous greeke. 

He thrust myselfe amongst the thickest throngs. 

And with my utmost force assist my loue. 

Pki/le. Let Eole storme : be mild and quiet thou. 

Let Neptune swell, be Aurdim cahne and pleased, 

I care not I, betide what may betide. 

Let fates and fortune doo the worst they can 
I recke them not : they not discord with me. 

Whilst that my loue and I do well agree. 

AureL Sweet Phylema bewties mynerall. 

From whence the sun exhales his glorious shine, 

And clad the heauen in thy reflected raies 
And now my liefest loue the time drawes nie. 

That Himen mounted in his saffron robe, 

Must with his torches waight vpon thy traine. 

As HeUens brothers on the homed Moone, 

Now lune to thy number shall I adde. 

The fairest bride that euer Marchant had. 

Pol. Come iaire Emelia the preeste is gon. 

And at the church your father and the reste 
Do stay to see our marriage rites performde. 

And knit in sight of heauen this Goo'dian knot. 

That teeth of fretting time may nere untwist. 

Then come fidre loue and gratulate with me 

This daies content and sweet solemnity. Esc. Omnes. 

Site. Sim must they be married now ? 

Lord. I my Lord. 

Enter Ferando and Kate and Sander. 

Site. Looke Sim the foole is come again now. 

Feran. Sirra go fetch our horsses forth and bring 
Them to the backe gate presentlie. 

San. I will sir T \varrant you. 


Erif Sander. 
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Feran. Come Kate the Moone shines cleare to night 
Methinkes. 

Kate, The moone ? why husband you are deceiued 
It is the sun. 

Feran. Yet againe come backe againe it shall be 
The moone ere we come at your fiithers. 

Kate. Why He say as you say it is the moone. 

F&^an. lesus sane the glorious moone. 

Kate. lesus saue the glorious moone. 

Feran. I am glad Kate your stomaek is come downe, 

I know it well thou knowest it is the sun. 

But I did trie to see if thou wouldst speake, 

And crosse me now as thou hast donne before. 

And trust me Kate hadst thou not named the moone. 

We had gon hack againe as sure as death. 

But soft whose this thats comming here. 

Enter the DiiTce of Cestus atom. 

Duke. Thus all alone from Gestus am I come. 

And left my princehe courte and noble traine, 

To come to Athens^ and in this disguise. 

To sec what course my son Aurdiiis takes 
But stay, heres some it may he TraueUs thether, 

Good sir can you derect me the way to Athens ^ 

Ferando speakes to the olde man. 
Faire lonely maide yoong and aiO&ble, 

More cleere of hew and fer more beautifuU, 

Then pretious Sardonix or purple rockes. 

Of Amithests or glistering Hiasinthe^ 

More amiable farre then is the plain 
Where glistrmg Cepherm in siluer boures, 

Gaseth Ypon the Giant Andromede^ 

Sweete Kate entertaine this lonely woman. 

Duke. I thinke the man is mad he calls me a woman. 

Kate. Faire lonely lady brighte and Christalline, 
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Bewfceous and stately as the eie traind bird. 

As glorious as the morning washt with dew. 

Within whose eies she takes her dawning beames. 

And golden sommer sleepes ^on thy cheekcs. 

Wrap* vp thy radiations in some cloud. 

Least that thy bewty make this stately towne 
Inhabitable like the burning Zme 
With sweet reflections of thy lonely &ce. 

Duke. What is she mad to ? or is my shape transformd, 
That both of them perswade me I am a woman. 

But they are mad sure, and therefore lie begon, 

And leaue their companies for feare of harme. 

And Tnto Athens hast to seeke my son. Eadt Duke. 

Peran. Why so Kate this was friendly done of thee. 

And kindly too, why thus must we two liue, 

One minde, one heart and one content for both. 

This good old man dos thinke that we are mad. 

And glad he is® I am sure, that he is gonne. 

But come sweet Kate for we will after him. 

And now perswade him to his shape againe. Ex Omnes. 

Enter Alfonso and PMlotvs and Valeria Polidoi\ Emdia^ 
AureLius a/nd Phylema. 

Alfon. Gome lonely sonnes your marriage rites performed. 
Lets hie vs homo to see what cheere we haue, 

I wonder that Ferando and his wife 
Comes® not to see this great solemnitie. 

Pd. No marueU if Ferando be away, 

His wife I think hath troubled so Iris wits. 

That he remaines at home to keepe them warme, 

For forward wedlocke as the prouerbe sayes. 

Hath brought him to his night cappe long agoc. 

^ “wrapt” Editions 1596 and 1607. * “is he.” Edition 1607. 

® “ come.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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Philo. But Polidor let my son and you take heede. 
That Ferando say not ere long as much to you. 

And now Alfonso more to shew my lone. 

If vnto Cestus you do send your ships, 

Myselfe will fraught them with Arabian sOkcs, 

Eiich afirick spices Arras counter poines* 

Muske Cassia : sweet smelling Ambergreece^ 

Pearle, curroU,® christall, iett and iuorie. 

To gratulate the feuors of my son. 

And friendly lone that you haue shone to him. 

Vale. And for to honour him, and this® feire bride. 

Enter the Bvke of Cestus. 

He yerly send you from my^ fethers courte. 

Chests of refind suger seuerally. 

Ten tunne of lunis wine, sucket sweet druges, 

To celebrate and solemnise this day 

And custome free your marchants shall conuerse® 

And interchange the profits of your land. 

Sending you gold for hrasse, siluer for leade, 

Casses of sUke for packes of woU and cloth. 

To binde this friendship and confirme this league. 

Duke. I am glad sir that you would be so franke. 

Are you become the Duke of Cestus son. 

And reuels with my treasure in the towne. 

Base viOaine that thus dishonorest me. 

Val. Sonnes it is the Duke what shall I doo 
Dishonour thee why, knowst thou what thou saist \ 

Duke. Her’s no viflaine : he will not know me now. 
But what say you \ have you forgot me loo ? 

Phylo. Why sir are you acquainted with my son I 

^ « pointes:* Edition 1607. ® “ atrtoL” Edition 1607. 

® “Ais.” Edition 1607. * "yoar.” Edition 1607. 
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DuJze, With thy son ? No trust me if he be thine, 

I pray you sir who am I ? 

Aurd, Pardon me fether : hnmblie on my knees, 

I do intreat your grace to heare me speake. 

Duke. Peace villaine : lay handes on them, 

And send tiiem to prison straight. 

Phylotus and Valeria nmnes away. 

Then Slie speakes. 

Slie. I say wcle haue no sending to prison. 

Lord. My Lord this is but the play, theyre but in iest. 

Slie. I tell thee Sim wele haue no sending. 

To prison thats flat : why Sim am not I Don Chrido Vary 9 
Therefore I say they shall not go to prison. 

Lord. No more they shall not my Lord, 

They be run away. 

Slie. Are they run away Sim 9 thats well. 

Then ^s some more drinke, and let them play againe. 

Lord. Here my Lord. 

Slie drinkes and then &lls asleepe. 

Duke. Ah trecherons boy that durst presume. 

To wed thy selfe without thy &thers leaue, 

I sweare by fayre Cintheas burning rayes 
By Merops head and by seauen mouthed Nile 
Had I but knowne ere thou hadst wedded her, 

Were in thy brest the worlds immortall soule. 

This angrie sword should rip thy hateflill chest, 

And hewd thee smaller then the Libian sandes, 

Tume hence thy fece oh cruell impious boy, 

Alfomo I did not thinke you would presume 
To mach your daughter with my princely house 
And nere make me acquainted with the cause : 

Alfon. My Lord by heauens I sweare vnto your grace 
I knew none other but Valeria your man. 

Had bin the Duke of Cestus noble son, 

Nor did my daughter 1 dare sweare for her. 
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Dtike. That damned villaine that hath deluded me, 
Whome I did send^ guide vnto my son 
Oh that my fiirious force could cleaue the eaji^h. 

That I might muster hands of hellish feendes, 

To rack his heart and teare his impious soule. 

The ceaselesse turning of celestiall orhes, 

Kindles not greater flames in flitting aire. 

Then passionate anguish of my raging brest. 

Aurel, Then let my death sweet father end your griefe 
For I it is that thus haue wrought your woes, 

Then be reuengd on me for here I sweare. 

That they are innocent of what I did. 

Oh had I charge to cut of Hydraes hed 
To make the toplesse Aljpes a champion - field 
To kill vntamed monsters with my sword. 

To trauell dayly in the hottest sun 

And watch in winter when the nightes be colde, 

I would with gladnesse vnderfcake them all 
And thinke the paine but pleasure that I felt, 

So that my noble &ther at my retume, 

AVould but forget and pardon my offence. 

Phils- Let me intreat your grace vpon my knees. 

To pardon him and let my death discharge 

The heauy wrath your grace hath vowd gainst him. 

Pol. And good my Lord let ys intreat your grace 
To purge your stomack of this Melancholy, 

Taynt not your princely minde with griefe my Lord 
But pardon and forgiue these loners faults. 

That kneeling crane your gratious &uor here. 

Mnid. Great prince of Gestm^ let a womans wordes 
Intreat a pardon in your lordly brest. 

Both for your princely son, and vs my Lord. 


^ “ybr guide.” Editions 1596 and 1607- 
® “ champaine.” Edition 1607. 
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Buie. Aurdius stapiid vp I pardon thee, 

I see that vertne will haue enemies. 

And fortune will be thwarting honour stiU, 

And you &ire virgin too I am content. 

To accept you for my daughter since tis don. 

And see you princely vsde in Cestus courte. 

PJiyle. Thankes good my Lord and I no longer liue 
Then I obey and honour you in aU. 

Alfm. Let me giue thankes vnto your royall grace. 

For this great honor don to me and mine. 

And if your grace will walke vnto my house 
I will in humblest maner I can, show 
The etemall seruice I doo owe your grace. 

Bvke. Thanks good Alfonso^ but I came alone. 

And not as did besecme the Cestian Duke^ 

Nor would I haue it knowno within the towne. 

That I was here and thus without my traine. 

But as I came alone so wiD. I go. 

And leaue my son to solemnise his feast. 

And ere’t belong He come againe to you. 

And do him honour as beseemes the son 
Of mightic lerohdL the Cestian DuJce^ 

Till when He leaue you, Farwcll Avarelius. 

Aurd. Not yet my Lord, He bring you to your ship. 

Exeunt Onines. 

Slie sleepcs. 

Lord. Whose within there ? come hither sirs my Lords 
Asleepe agmne : go take him easily vp. 

And put him in his one^ apparel againe, 

And lay him in the place where we did find him, 
lust vndemeath the alehouse side below. 

But see you wake him not in any case. 

jBoy. It shall be don my Lord come helpc to bear© him 
hence. Exit. 


^ “ own.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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Enter Feraiido^ Awrdim and Polidor and his boy and Valeria 
afid Sander. 

Feran. Come gentlemen now that suppers donne 
How shall we spend the time till we go to bed 2 

AureL Faith if you will in triall of our wiues. 

Who win come sownest at their husband’s call. 

PoL Nay then Fei'ando he must needes sit out. 

For he may call I thinke till he he weary. 

Before his wife will come before she list. 

Feran. Tis well for you that haue such gentle wiues 
Yet in this triall will I not sit out. 

It may he Kate will come as soone as yours.^ 

Aurd. My wife comes soonest for a hundred pound. 

Pd. I take it. He lay as much to youres. 

That my wife comes as soone as I do send. 

Aurd. How now Ferando you dare not lay belike. 

Feran. Why true I dare not lay indeede ; 

But how so little mony on so sure a tMng, 

A hundred pound : why I haue layd as much 
Vpon my dogge, in running at a Deere, 

She shall not come so &rre for such a trifle. 

But wiU you lay five hundred markes with me. 

And whose wife soonest comes when he doth call, 

And shewes her selfe most louing vnto him. 

Let liim inioye the wager I haue laid, 

Now what say you ? dare you aduenture thus ? 

Pd. I weare it a thousand pounds I durst presume 
On my wiues loue : and I will lay with thee. 

Enter Alfonso. 

Alfon. How now sons what in conference so hard, 

Mav I without offence, know whereabouts. 


^ “as soone as I do send.^ Edition 1607. 
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Aurd, Faith fiither a waighty cause about our wiues 
Fiue hundred markes already we haue layd, 

And he whose wife doth shew noiost loue to him. 

He must inioie the wager to himselfe. 

Alfon. Why then Ferando he is sure to lose,^ 

I promise thee son thy ^vife will hardly come. 

And therefore I would not wish thee lay so much. 

Feran, Tush &.ther were it ten times more, 

I durst aduenture on my lonely Kate^ 

But if I lose lie pay, and so shall you. 

Aurd. Vpon mine honour if I loose He pay. 

Pol, And so wiU I vpon my feith I vow. 

Feran, Then sit we downe and let vs send for them. 

Alfon, I promise thee Ferando I am afraid thou wilt lose. 
Aurel, He send for my wife first, Valeria 
Go bid your Mistris come to me. 

Val, I will my Lord. Exit Vcderia, 

Aurel, Now for my hundred pound. 

Would any lay ten hundred more with me, 

I know I should obtaine it fay her loue. 

Feran. I pray God you haue not laid too much already. 
Aurd. Trust me Ferando I am sm-e you haue. 

For you I dare presume haue lost it all. 

Enter Valeria againe. 

Now sirra what saies yom* mistris ? 

Vcd, She is something busie but shele come anon. 

Feran. Why so, did I not tell you this before. 

She is® busie and cannot come. 

Awrel. I pray Grod your wife send you so good an answere. 
She may be busie yet she sayes shele come. 

Feran. Well well : Polidor send you for your wife. 

^ “losetf.” Edition 1607. 

* *‘^was busie.” Edition 1607. 
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PoL Agreed : Boy desire your mistris to come hither. 

^ Boy. I will sir. Ex Boy. 

Feran. 1 so so he desiers her to come. 

Alfon. Polidor I dare presume for thee, 

I thinke thy wife will not deny to come. 

And I do marueU much Aurelim^ 

That your wife came not when you sent for her. 

Enter the Boy againe. 

Pol. Now wheres your Mistris ! 

Boy. She bad me tell you that she will not come 
And you haue any businesse you must come to her. 

Feran. Oh monstrous intoUerable presumption. 

Worse then a biasing starre, or snow at midsommer. 
Earthquakes or any thing vuseasonable. 

She will not come : but he must come to her. 

Pol. Well sir I pray you lets here what 
Answere your wife ^vill make. 

Feran. Sirra command your Mistris to come 
To me presentlie. Exit Sander. 

Aurd. I thinke my wife for all she did not come. 

Will prone most kinde for now I haue no feare. 

For I am sure Ferando^ wife she will not come. 

Feran. The mores the pittie : then I must lose. 

Enter KcOe and Sander. 

But I haue won for see where Kcde doth come. 

Kate. Sweet husband did you send for me? 

Feran. I did my lone I sent for thee to come. 

Come hither Kaie^ whats that vpon thy head. 

Kate. Nothing husband but my cap I thinke. 

Feran. PuH it of and treade it vnder thy feete, 

Tis foolish I win not haue thee weare it. 

She takes of her cap and treads on it. 
Pd. Oh woundeifuU metamorphosis. 
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Aurel. This is a wonder almost past beleefe. 

Feran. This is a token of her true loue to me. 

And yet He trie her further you shall see, 

Come hither Kate where are thy sisters. 

Kate. They he sitting in tlie bridall chamber. 

Feran. Fetch them hither and if they will not come. 
Bring them perforce and make them come with thee. 

Kate. I will- 

Alfon. I promise thee FeraivAo I would haue swome 
Thy wife would nere haue donne so much for thee. 

Feran. But you shall see she will do more then this 
For see where she brings her sisters forth by force. 

Enter Kate thrusting Phylenia and Emelia before her, and 
makes them come Tuto their husbands call. 

Kaiio. See husband 1 haue bi'ought them both. 

Feran. Tis well don Kate. 

Erne. I sure and like a louing peece your worthy 
To haue great praise for this attempt. 

Phyle. I for making a foole of her selfe and vs. 

AureL Beshrew thee PJiylema^ thou hast 
Lost me a hxmdred pound to night. 

For I did lay that thou wouldst first haue come. 

Pol. But thou Emelia hast lost me a great deale more. 

Eine. You might haue kept it better then. 

Who bad you lay ? 

Feran. Now lonely Kcute before there husbands here, 

I prethe tell vnto these hedstrong women 
What dutie wines doo owe vnto their husbands. 

Kaiie. Then you that liue thus by your pompered ^ wills 
Now list to me and marke what 1 shall say 
The’temaU power that with his only breath. 

Shall cause this end and this beginning firame. 


^ ^pamperedr Editions 1596 and 1607. 
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Not in time, nor before time, but with time, confiisd. 

For all the course of yeares, of ages, moneths. 

Of seasons temperate, of dares and houres. 

Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand. 

The first world was a Ibrme without a forme, 

A heape confiisd a mixture all deforaid, 

A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles, 

Wlicre all the elements were orderles. 

Before the great commander of the world 
The King of Kings the glorious God of heauen. 

Who in six daics did firaime his heauenly worke 
And made all things to stand in perfit course. 

Then to his image he did make a man. 

Olde Adam and firom his side asleepe, 

A rib was taken, of which the Lord did make. 

The woe of man so termd by Adam then. 

Woman for that, by her came sinne to vs. 

And for her sin was Adam doomd to die. 

As Sara to her husband so should we 

Obey them, loue them, keepe, and nourish them 

If they by any meanes doo want our helpes. 

Laying our handes ruder tlieire feete to tread. 

If that by that we, might procure there ease. 

And for a president He first begin 

And lay my hand vnder my husbands feete. 

She laies her hand vnder her husbands feete. 

Feran. Inough sweet, the wager thou hast won. 

And they I am sure cannot denie the same. 

Alfon. I Ferando the Avager thou hast won. 

And for to shew thee how I am pleasd in this, 

A hundred poundes I fi*eely giue thee more. 

Another dowry for another daughter. 

For she is not the same she was before. 

Feran- Thankes sweet fether, gentlemen godnight 
For Kate and I will leaue you for to night, 

E 
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Tis Kate and I am wed, and yon are sped. 

And so farwell for we will to onr beds. 

Ejnt Ferando and Kate and Sander, 
Alfm. Ifow Artrelius what say yon to this? 

AiireL Beleene me father I reioice to see 
Ferando and his wife so loningly j^ee. 

Exit Aurelius and PJiylema and Alfmiso 
and Valeria, 

Erne, How now Polidor in a dnmp, what sayst thou man ? 
Pd, I say thou art a shrew. 

Enfie. Thats better then a sheepe. 

Pol. Well since tis don let it go, come lets in.* 

Exit^ Polidor and Emelia. 

Then enter two bearing of Slie in his 
Owne apparrell againe and leanes him 
Where they fonnd, him, and then goes ont. 
Then enter the Tapster, 

Tapstet\ Now that the darkesome night is ouerpast. 

And dawning day appeares in chrystall sky. 

Now mnst I hast abroad : but soft whose this ? 

A^Tiat Slie oh wondrons hath he laine here aUnight, 

He w ake him, I thiuke he’s stamed by this, 

Bnt that his belly was so stnft with ale, 

What how® Slie^ Awake for shame. 

Slie. Sim gis some more wine, w'hats^ all the 
Plaicrs gon : am not I a Lord ? 

Tapstei', A lord with a mmTin: come art thou droiiKen 
still? 

* In edition 1607 the whole line is thus: — 

“ Well since tis done come lets goe.” 

‘ Exeunt'' Edition 1607- 
“ “now.” Editions 1596 and 1607. 


* “what.” Edition 1607 
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Site. Whose this I Tapnter^ oh Lord sirra, I haue had 
The braucst dreame to night, that euer tliou 
Hardest in all thy life. 

Tapster, I ^ marry but you had best get you home. 

For your wife will course you for dreaming here tonight 

Site. Will she ? I know now how to tame a shrew, 

I di’eamt vpon it aU this night till now. 

And thou hast wakt me out of the best dreame 
That euer I had in my life, but He to my 
Wife presently and tame her too. 

And- if she anger me. 

Tapste)\ Nay tarry Slie for He go home with thee. 

And heare the rest that thou hast dreamt to night. 

Exeunt Omnes, 


^ “yea.” Edition 1607. 

® “and” is omitted in edition 1607. 


FINIS. 



A MERUY JEST 


OP A 

SHREWD AND CURST WIFE 

LAPPED IX 

MOREL’S SKIN, 


FOS HE£ GOOD BEDAYIOUB. 



The foUoTOig humorous tale in verse has no espedal relation in its 
incidents to Shakespeare's “Taming of the Shrew,” and consequently 
none to the older comedy reprinted on the precedmg pages ; but it is of 
a similaT character, and has always been mentioned in connection with 
both : it is therefore appended, in order that the ancient materials exist- 
ing in the time of our great dramatist, and most likely well known to 
him, may be at one view' before the reader. Eegardmg the merit of 
“The Wife lapped in Morels Skin,” as a piece of popular poetry, there 
can be no dispute. The author of it is unknown: at the end, we read 
“Finis, quoth Mayster Charme her,” but that is evidently an assumed 
name. 

The poem was included by Mr. TJtterson, in 1817, in his two excellent 
and amusing volumes ; but our edition has been made from afresh collation 
(for which we are indebted to Mr. Ilalliwell) with the original copy 
(wanting one leaf) in the Bodleian Library, so that it differs in no other 
respect than that we have not adopted the black-letter lype. When 
Mr. TJtterson republished it, he apprehended that the entry in the Sta- 
tioners* Registers, in 1594, referred to it ; for, in 1817, the coj^cs of the 
old “ Taming of a Shrew,” of 1594 and 1596, had not been discovered. 
It is to the first of these, unquestionably, that the memorandum in the 
Stationers* Registers relates. 

It was long supposed that only two copies of “ The Wife lapped in 
Morels Skin” were known ; but tins now appears to be a mistake, although 
it is certainly a production of great rarity. It came from the press of 
Hugh Jackson, without date, but about 1550 or 1560, under the follow- 
ing title : — 

“ Here b^ynneth a merry leste of a shrewde and curste Wyfe, lapped 
in Morrelles Skin, for her good behauyour. — Imprinted at London in 
Fleetestrete, beneath the Conduite, at the signe of Saint lohn Euangelist, 
by H. Jackson.” 

The only differences in the colophon are, that the word “ Saint” is 
represented by the capital initial, and that the printer’s Christian name 
is given at length. The popularity of the poem is not to be doubted ; and 
in Langham’s celebrated “ Letter from Kenilworth,” 1575, “ the wife 
lapt in Morels skin” is enumerated as one of the stories which Captain 
Cox had “ at hiz fingers endz.” — See Collier’s “ Bndgewatcr Catalogue,” 
p. 163. 
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Lysten, fiieiides, and liolde you still. 

Abide a while and dwell : 

A meiy lest tell yon I will. 

And how that it befell. 

As I went walking vpon a day. 

Among my fdendes to sporte : 

To an house I tooke the way. 

To rest me for my comforte. 

A greate feast was kepte there than. 

And many one was thereat : 

With wyues and maydens, and many a good man. 
That made good game and chat. 

It befell then at that tyde 
An honest man was there : 

A cursed Dame sate by his syde. 

That often did him dere. 

His wife she was, I tel! you playne. 

This dame, ye may me trowe : 

To play the maister she would not layne 
And make her husband bowe. 

At euery word that she did speake. 

To be peace he was full fayne. 

Or else she would take him on the cheeke. 

Or put him to other payne. 
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When she did winke, he durste not stere, 

Nor play where ener he wente. 

With j&iend or neighbour to make good chere. 
Whan she her browes bcnte. 

These folke had two inaydens fayre and fi’ee* 
Which were their daughters dere : 

This is true, beleeue you me. 

Of condicions was none their pere. 

The yongest was meeke, and gentle y wys. 

Her Fathers condicion she had: 

The eldest her mothers withoutcn misse. 
Sometime franticke, and sometime mad. 

The father had his pleasure in the one alway. 
And glad he was her to behold : 

The mother in the other, this is no nay, 

For in all her eurstnesse she made her bolde. 

And at the last she was in fiiy. 

As curste as her mother in word and deede. 
Her mischieuous pageauntes sometime to play. 
Which caused her fethers heart to bleede : 

For he w^as woe and nothing glad. 

And of her would fayue be rid : 

He wished to God that some man her had. 

But yet to raaiyage he durst her not bid. 

Full many there came the yongest to haue. 

But her father was loth her to forgoe : 

None there came the eldest to craue. 

For feare it should tume them to woe. 

The Father was loth any man to beguile. 

For he was true and iust withall. 

Yet there came one witluu a while. 

That her demaunded in the Hall. 
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Another there came right soonc also, 

The yongest to hauc he would be fayne, 

Wliich made the fathers heart fiill woe. 

That he and the yongest should parlc iu twayiie. 
But the mother was fell, and might her not see. 
Wherefore of her she would haue bene rid : 

The yong man full soonc she graunted pardy, 
Greate Golde and sylner with her she bid. 

Saying, full soone he would her haue. 

And wedded they were, shorte tale to make : 

The Father sayd, so God me sane. 

For heauinesse and sorrowe I tremble and quake. 
Also his hearte was in greate care. 

How he should bestowe the eldest y wys. 

Which should make his purse ftdl bare : 

Of her he would be rid by heauens blisse. 

As hap was that this yong man should 
Desyre the eldest withouten fiiyle : 

To maryage, he sayd, full fiyne he would. 

That he might her haue for his auayle. 

The &ther sayd with wordes anon, 

Golde and syluer I would thee giuc : 

If thou her marry, by sweete Saynt John, 

But thou shouldest repent it all thy line. 

She is conditioned, I tell thee playne, 

Moste like a Fiend, this is no nay : 

Her Mother doth teach her, withouten layne. 

To be mayster of her husband another day. 

If thou shouldest her many, and with her not gree. 
Her mother thou shouldest hauc alway in thy top ; 
By night and day that shouldest vex thee. 

Which sore vrould sticke then in thy crop. 
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And T could not amend it, by God of might. 
For I dare not speake my sclfe for my life : 
Sometime among, be it wrong or right, 

I let her haue all for feare of strife. 

If I ought say she doth me treate. 

Except I let her haue her will. 

As a childc that should be beate 

She will me charme : the Deuill her kiU. 

Another thing thou must vnderstande. 

Her mother’s good will thou must haue also : 
If she be thy Mend, by sea or by landc 
Amisse with thee then can it not go. 

For she doth her loue with all her minde. 
And would not see her fore amisse : 

If thou to her dareling could be kinde. 

Thou couldest not want, by heauens blisse. 

If thou to the mother now wilt seeke, 

Behaue thy selfe then like a man : 

And shew thy selfe both humble and meeke, 
But when thou haste her, doe what thou can. 
Thou wotest what I sayd to thee before, 

I coimsayle thee marke my wordes well : 

It weare greate pitty, thou werte forlore. 
With such a deuilhshe Fende of hell. 

I care not for that, the yong man sayd : 

If I can get the mothers good will, 

I would be glad to haue that mayde. 

Me thinketh she is withouten euell. 

Alas ! good man, I am sorry for thee. 

That thou wilt cast thy selfe away. 

Thou art so gentle and so free : 

Thou shall neucr tame her. I dare well say. 
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But I liauc doue, I will say uo more, 
Tliertbre tarewell, and goe thy wav : 
Remember what I sayd to thee before. 
And bew'are of repentaunee another day. 


Sozc the yong man departed from the Father^ and sought 
to the Mother for to haue the fnayde to mariage. 

Now is the yong man come to the dame, 

W^ith countenannee glad, and manners demure : 
Saying to her, God keepe you from blame. 

With your dere daughter so fayre and pure. 

She welcommeth agayne the fayre yong man. 

And bid him come neare, gentle friende : 

Full curteously he thanked the good dame than. 
And thought her wordes full good and kinde. 

Then he began, I shall you tell. 

Unto the mother thus to say. 

With wordes fityre that become him well. 

For her deare daughter thus to pray ; 

Saying, good dame, now by your leaue. 

Take it for none euell though I come here. 

If you to me good leaue would giue. 

With you right fayne would I make good chere. 

The dame sayd : syt downe, a while abyde. 

Good chore anon than will we make : 

My daughter shall sit downe by thy syde, 

I know well thou commest onely for her sake. 

You say full true forsooth, sayd he. 

My minde is stedfestly on her set : 

To haue that mayde fayre and free^ 

I would be fayne, if I coulde her get. 
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The mother thanked him for his good will. 

That he her daughter so did desyre : 

Saying, I hope you come for none cuell. 

But in good honesty her to requyre. 

For if ye did, I Avill be plaync. 

Bight soone it shoulde turne you vnto griete. 

And also your comming I would disdayne. 

And bid you walke with a wyldc mischiefe. 

But surely I take you tor none of those, 

Yom' condiscions shew it in no Avise : 

Wherefore me thinke you doe not glose. 

Nor I will not counsell you by mine aduise. 

For I loue my Daughter as my harte. 

And loth I were, I Avill be plaync. 

To see her suffer payne and smarte. 

For if I did my harte were slayne. 

If that thou shouldest another day 
My daughter haue, and her good wiU, 

Order her then vnto her pay 
As reason requireth, it is good skill. 

In women sometime great Adsdome is. 

And in men fiill little it is often seene. 

But she is wise withoutcn mis. 

From a yong child vp she hath so beene. 

Therefore to her thou must audience giue 
For thine owne profite, when she doth speake. 
And than shaft thou in quiet liue. 

And much strife thus slialte thou breake. 

Howe sayest thou, yong man, what is thy miude ? 
Wouldest thou her haue, my doughter dere ? 

Than to her thou must be kinde. 

And alway ready to make her srood chore. 
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For an O. li. of money haue thou shake. 

Of Sylner and eke of Golde so round. 

With an C. quarters of Come and make. 

And xl- acres of good ground : 

If thou wilt liue with her like a man. 

Thou shalt her haue, and this will I giue^ 

And euer after while I can. 

Be thy good Mother as long as I liue. 

And I will speake to my daughter for thee. 

To know if it be her will also : 

If she be content, my daughter free. 

Then together may ye go. 

The mother demaunded her daughter than. 

If that she could fynde in her minde. 

With all her harte to loue that yong man. 

So that he to her would be kinde ? 

She sayd, yea, mother, as you wyll. 

So will I doe in wwde and deede : 

1 trust he commeth for none yll. 

Therefore the better may we speede. 

But I would haue one that hath some good. 

As well as I, good reason is : 

Mo thinke he is a lusty blood, 

But gooddes there must be withouten misso. 

The yong man was glad these wordes to here. 
And thanked the mother of her good will, 
Bcliolding the Maydeu with right mild cheare. 
And prayed her hartely to be still : 

Saying to her then in this wise. 

Mine heart, my loue, my dearling deare. 

Take no displeasure of my enterprise.. 

That I desyre to be your peare. 
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I am not riclie of Gold nor fee. 

Nor of greate marchandise, ye shall vnderstand. 
But a good Orafte I haue, pardcc. 

To get our lining in any land : 

And in my heart I can well fynde. 

You for to lone aboue aU other. 

For euermore to you to he kynde. 

And neuer forsake you for none other. 

Lyke a woman I will you vse. 

And doe you honour, as ye should doe me : 

And for your sake all other refuse. 

As good reason is it should so be. 

By my trouth, but well you say. 

And me thhike by your countenaunce ywis. 
That ye should not another day, 

For no cause deale with me amis. 

And in you I hope pleasure to take. 

If ye woulde be gentle as ye should. 

And neuer none other for your sake. 

To marry for a M. pound of gold. 

But sometime ye must me a little forbeare. 

For I am hasty, but it is soone done : 

In my fume I doe notliing feare, 

WJiatsoeuer thereof to me become. 

And I cannot refrayne me in no wise. 

For I haue it by nature a parte y wis. 

It was wont to be my mothers guise. 

Sometime to be mayster withouten misse : 

And so must I, by God, now and than. 

Or else I would thinke it should not be well. 

For though ye were neuer so good a man. 
Sometime among I Avill beare the bell. 
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And therefore tell me with wordcs pla 5 me. 

If ye can be pacient what time it is. 

To suffer me with a little payne. 

Though that you thinke 1 doe amisse ? 

Or else say nay, and make a shorte ende. 

And soone we shall asonder departe : 

Then at your liberty you may hence weinL 
Yet I doe lone you with all my harte. 

The yong man w'as glad of her loue, in fay. 

But loth he was master her for to make. 

And bethought him what her father before did save. 
When he on wooing his iomey did take : 

And so consented to all her will. 

When he aduised him what he should doe. 

He sayd, ye may mo saue or spill, 

For ye haue my loue, sweete heart, and no moe. 

The mother, hearing this, for the father sente. 
Shewing to him what was befall : 

Wherewith he was right well content. 

Of all their promises in generall. 

Upon this greement they departed then. 

To prepare all thinges for the feast : 

Glad was the bride and her spouse then. 

That they were come to this beheast. 


Howe the Bryde was Toaryed with her Father and Mathers 

good wyll. 

The day approehed, the time drue neare. 

That they should be wedded withouten misse : 

The Bryde was glad and made good cheare. 

For she thought to make greato ioye and blissc. 
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As that day to tiyumplie with games and sporte. 
Among her friendes a rule to beare : 

And eake with his fiiendes that thether should resorte, 
Thinking that no body might be her peare. 

The bridegrome was glad also, in lay. 

As man might be vpon the molde. 

And to hiraselfe thus gan he say, 

Now shall I receyue an heape of golde. 

Of poundes many one, and much goods besyde. 

To reioyce my sorrowes, and also my smarte : 

I know not her peare in this country so wyde. 

But yet I feare alway her proude harte. 

She is so syb to the mother, withouten feyle, 

Which Lath no peare that I know ; 

In all mischiefe she dare assayle, 

The boldest Archer that shooteth in a bow. 

But no force, I care not, I wote what I thiiike. 

When we be wed and keepe house alone 
For a small storme I may not shrinke. 

To run to my neighbour to make my mono. 

Soone to the chui’ch now were they brought. 

With all their friends them about. 

There to be maryed as they ought. 

And after them followed a ftiU great rout, 

With them to offer, as custome is. 

Among good neighboui^s it is alway scene : 

Full richly deckte, withouten mis. 

And she thought her selfe most likest a Queene. 

Incontinent when the Masse was done, 

Homeward forsooth they tooke the way : 

Tlicre followeth after them right soone. 

Many a tall man and woman full gay. 
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T3ic fcitliei's and inotliers next of all, 
CJ nto the Bridgromo and Bryde also ; 
As to them then it did befall. 

With them that tyde so for to go. 


Row the Bryde and her friend es came from the Churchy and 
were of the Brydegroome at their feast hoaesUy seriied. 

When they came home the hordes were spread. 

The Bride was set at the hye dysse : 

Eueiy one sayd, she had well sped 

Of such a fiiyre husband as serued her mysse. 

The friendes sate about her on eueiy syde. 

Each in their order, a good syght to see. 

The Bryde in the middest, with much pryde. 

Full richely beseene she was pardye. 

The mother was right glad of tliis sight. 

And fast she did her daughter behold. 

Thinking it was a pleasaunt wight. 

But alway her Fathers heart was cold : 

When he remembred what might befall 
Of this yong Daughter, that was so bold. 

He could nothing be merry at all. 

But moned the yong man full many a fi)ld- 

Beholde, how often with countenaunce sad 
Saying to himselfe, alas, this day ! 

This yong man proueth much worse then mad. 

That he hath marryed this cursed may. 

AVhere I haue counsayled him by heauens blisse 
That he should not meddle in no wise. 

Least he repented, withouten misse. 

That euer he made this enterprise. 


F 
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But seeing it is thus, sclfc doc selfe haue. 

He is worse then mad that will him mone ; 

For I will no more, so God me sane. 

But God send him ioy, with my daughter Jone. 
She is as cm's!©, I dare well swore. 

And as angry y wis as euer w’^as waspe : 

If he her anger she will him tere. 

And \\ith her nayles also him elaspe. 

What auayleth it to say ought now ? 

The deede is done, no remedy there is : 

Good chcare to make, I make God auowe. 

Is now the best, withouten misse ; 

For now is the time it shotdd so be. 

To make good game and sporte in fe.y. 

In comforting all this company. 

That be assembled here this day. 

The father and mother were dilligent still 
To welcome the friendes both more and Icsse : 
The yong man did also his good will 
To seruc them well at euery messe. 

AVherein the mother gi-eat pleasure tookc. 

And so did the father eaLe trucly. 

The Bride gaue a friendly looke. 

Casting on him a wanton eye. 

Then was the Brydegrome reioysed sore, 

Alway our Lord thanking of his great grace, 
Hauing in minde times many a score. 

That liis Bryde shewed him such a fayre place. 
The mynstrelles played at euery bord. 

The people therewith reioysed right well, 

Geuing the Bridegrome their good word. 

And the bryde also, that in beA\iiy did excell. 
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Tlie time past forth, the diimer was done. 

The tables were taken vp all : 

The Biydcgroomo welcommed them euery ech one. 
That were there in the hall. 

They thanked him then, and the bryde also. 

Of their greate chcare they had. 

And sware great othes, so mote I go. 

They were neucr at feast so glad. 

Nowe we will remember you or we depart. 

As vse and custome doth requyre : 

He thanked them with all his harte. 

So did both dame and syre. 

The Biyde to the table agayne was set. 

To keepe countenaunce than in decde : 

The fricndes that were together met 
Be gyfted them richely with right good speede. 

The fother and the mother fyi-st began. 

To order them in this wise. 

The Biydegrome was set by the Brydes syde than. 
After the countrey guise : 

Then the fether the fyrst present brought. 

And presented them there richly in foy. 

With deedes of his land in a boxe well wrought. 
And made them his heyres for aye. 

He gaue them also of malte and come 
An hundred quarters and more. 

With sheepe and oxen, that bare large home. 

To keepe for household store. 

Ajud then came the mother, as quick as a bee. 

To the Brydegrome with wordes smart. 

Saying sonne, so mote I thee, 

I must open to thee my harte. 
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She gave them also both carte and plow. 

And bid them alway to doe well. 

And God should send them good ynow. 

If they did marke what she did tell. 

Before the people in this HaU 
I will say and to thee rehearse : 

An hundred pound now gene thee I shall, 

But harken fyrst vnto my vearse. 

Thou haste here my daughter doarc, 

A ploasaunt thing it is : 

In all the countrey I know not her pcare, 

So haue I parte of blisse ; 

For she is wyse and fayre with all. 

And will nothing cast away : 

I trow there be now none in this hall. 

That better can sane all thing in fey. 

Nor better doth know what doth behoue 
Unto an house or liuswiucry. 

Then she doth, which causeth me to moue 
This matter to thee so busily. 

She can carde, she can spin, 

She can thresh, and she can fen : 

She can helpe thee good to win. 

For to keepe thee like a man. 

And here is an hundred pound in Golde 
To set thee vp, thy crafte to vse : 

Wherefore I am playne, I would thou should 
In no maner of wise thy selfe abuse. 

To striue with my daughter or her to intreate. 
For any thing that she shall doe 
Here after, niy child therefore to beate. 

It should turne playnely to thy greate woe. 
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0 ! my deare mollier, take no displeasure. 

Till you haue cause what so befall, 

But vse your selfe alwaye by measure. 

For other cause none haue you shall. 

My wyfe and I full well shall gree, 

1 trust to Grod in tlirone : 

She is my loue, and euer shall be. 

And none but she alone. 

0 ] my deare sonne, thou makest me glad. 
Which before was full of sorrowe : 

For my deare daughter I was full sad. 

But now I say, our Lord to borrow. 

Thou geuest me good comfort : now fare wel care. 
Here is thy hundred pound : 

1 pray God geue thee well to fare. 

And kepe thee whole and sound. 

I thanke you dere mother, the yong man sayd. 

Of your good gifke and daughter deare : 

Me tliinkes she is the worthiest mayde. 

In all this Lande, withouten peare. 

I hoape to line with her alway 
So gentcUy, that she shalL fynde, 

And you, her mother, I dare well say. 

In euery season gentle and kynde. 

The people, standing them to behold, 

Begarded the wordes of the Brydegrome than, 
And sayd, he aunswered with wordes cold. 

Which become fall well the good yong man. 

And then they prest forth ech after other. 

With golde and syluer, and riche giftes eake ; 
And many a scomc they gaue the mother. 

But euer they pi-aysed the yong man meeke. 
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To whome he gaue thankes with all his mighte, 
As honesty reqnyrcth him to doe : 

He ordred himselfe alway aright, 

Yet they thought aU he should haue woe 5 
For he was matched so ywys. 

That he could not wante for sorrow in fay. 

But alway hampred, withouten misse. 

Of mother and daughter, for euer and aye. 

When all was done they gan depart. 

And tooke their leaue fiill friendly thoe. 
Thanking eeh other with all their harte. 

And on their way home they gan go. 

The &tlier and mother thanked them all. 

The Bryde and Brydegromc also, without mis. 
Did thanke the company in generall. 

Departing firom them with ioy and blisse. 

Then they went home while it was day. 

And lefte the Bryde and Brydegrome there. 
And they that did abide there, in good fay. 
They made at euen agayne good cheare. 

And after supper they did make good sporte, 
Witli dauncing and springing as was the vse : 
Yong people by other there did resorte. 

To no mans hynder nor confiise. 

After that aU sportes were ended and done. 

And that the bryde should goe to bed, 

Aboute the hall they daunced soone. 

And suddaynly away the biyde was led, 

To take her rest with her dere spouse. 

As reason would it should so be : 

Euen as the cat was wonte with the moubC 
To play, forsoth euen so did he. 
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The next if that yt‘ mil heare. 

The mother did come to their bedsyde, 
Demaunding: them what was theii* elicare. 
And the Bryde began her head to hyde ; 
Saying to her, as one ashamed, 

I wys, deare mother. I would ye w'cre gone : 
Or ye came heare 1 was not blamed 
For being in his ariucs heare all alone. 


Myne own deare daughter, be not displeased. 
Though I doc let you of your disport : 

I would be loath ye were diseased. 

But you shall haue a cawdell for your com&rte. 

A wliile I will goe and let you alone. 

Till ye be ready for to ryse. 

And sodaynely the mother was from thciii gone 
To make the cawdcU after the be&t wise. 

When that the mother departed was. 

They dallyed togither and had good game : 

He hit her awry ; she cryed, alas ! 

What doe ye man ? hold vp for shame. 

I will sweete wife, then gan he say. 

Fulfill your mynde both loud and still ; 

But ye be able, I sweare in fiiy. 

In all sportes to abide my will. 

And they wrestled so long befome. 

That this they had for their greate meade ; 

Both shyrt and smock was all to tome. 

That their wprysyng had no speede. 

But yet the mother came agayne. 

And sayd to her daughter, how doest thou nowe ? 
Mary, mother, betweene us twayne. 

Our shyrtes bo tome, I make Crod auowe. 
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By Grods dere mother, she swarc than. 

This order with vs may not continue : 

I will no more lye by tliis man. 

For he doth me brast both vayne and sinew. 

Nay, nay, deare mother, this world goeth on whcclos 
By sweet Saynt George ye may me trowe. 

He lyeth kicking with his hceles. 

That ho is like to beare me a blow. 

My owne deare daughter, if thy smock be asonder. 
Another thou shalte hauc then, by tliis light : 

I pray thee hartely doo thou not wonder. 

For so was I dealt with the fyrst night 
That I by thy father lay, by the roodc. 

And I doe thee with wordes playne : 

Me thought ueuer night to me so good. 

As that same was when I tooke such paync. 

Why, mother, were ye then glad 
To be thus delt with as I am now ? 

Me thinke my husband worse then mad. 

For he doth exceede, I make God anow. 

I could not lye still, nor no rest take. 

Of all this night, beleuc ye me : 

Sometime on my syde, and sometime on my backe. 
He rolde and layd me, so mote I thee. 

And from the beds head vuto the beds fecte, 

A cloth we had not vs for to decke, 

Neyther our couerlet, nor yet our slieete. 

That I pray God the dcuell him eliceke ; 

For T am ashamed, my mother deare. 

Of this nightes rest, by God in throne : 

Before our fricndcs I dare not appeare. 

Would to Gods passion T ha<l layno alone ! 
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For here is nothinsr done amis : 

O 

They be more worthy to be blamed. 

That hereof thinketh shame y wys ; 

For this is honesty for thee and vs all. 

And a now smock I will thee fet ; 

And eke for thee, my sonne, T shall 
For thy true labonre a new shyrte get. 

And soone of these they were both sped. 

The daughter, and eake the sonne also ; 

Full quickly they rose out of their bed. 

And Avith their mother they gan go 
Abroade among their Mendes all. 

Which bid them good lucke, and eake good grace : 
The cawdell was ready there in the Hall, 

With myrth and glee for their solace. 

Thus ended the feast with sporte and play. 

And all their friendes, each with other. 

Did take their leaue and went their way. 

From Bryde, and Brydegrome, with father and mother ; 
Which light hartely did thanke them tho. 

So did the Bryde, and Brydegrome eke ; 

Yet when the friendes were all ago. 

This yong folke abode with the mother all the weeke. 

The fiither was glad to see them agree. 

So was the mother, by heauen queene ; 

And sayd eche to other, so mote I thee, 

I thought not so well it should haue beene 
Betweene them twayne as it is now ; 

And therefore alone here shall they bide : 

Wo will Icaiic them all, I make God auoA\e, 

And to dwell in our house harde beside. 
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At shorte conclusyoii they went their way, 
Lening their children all that was there. 

And come not agayne of many a day. 

For their deare daughter to inqncre. 

Thus they bode together than : 

He set vp his shop witli haberdash ware. 

As one that would be a thrining man, 

To get great goods for his welfere. 

And after that he tooke greate payne 
To order his plowes and cattell also : 

He kepte both boye, and also swayne. 

That to the carte and plow did goo. 

And some kepte neate, and some kept shecpc. 
Some did one thing, some did another. 

But when they came home to haue their meate. 
The wife played the deuell then, like her mother. 

AVith countenaunce grim, and wordes smart, 

She gaue them meate, and bad them brast. 

The pore fbike that come from plow and carte. 

Of her lewde wordes they were agast ; 

Saying echo to other, what dame is this I 
The deuiU I trow hath brought vs here : 

Our mayster shall know it, by heauens blisso, 
That we will not seme him another yearc. 

The good man was fourth in the towne abroade. 
About other thinges, I yon say : 

A¥hen he came homewarde he met with a goade, 
One of his carters was going away : 

To whome he sayde. Lob, whether goest thou ? 
The carter spyde his master than, 

And sayd to him, I make God auow. 

No longer with thy wife abide I can. 
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Mayster, lie sayd, by Gods blist. 

Our dame is the deuell, tbou inayst me beleeue ; 
If tliou liaue sought her, thou haste not miste 
Of one that fall often thee shall greeue. 

By God, a man thou cacst not hauc 
To go to carte, ne yet to plow, 

Noytlicr boy, nor yet knauc. 

By Gods dearc mother I make God auow. 

That win bide with thee day or night. 

Our Dame is not for vs, for she doth curse : 
When we shall cate or drinke with right. 

She bannes and frownes, that we be ail the worse. 
We be not vsed, where euer we wende. 

To be sorely looked on for eating of our meat. 

The deucU, I trow, vs to thee send : 

God helpe vs a better maystres to get. 

Come on thy way, Lob, and tume agayne ; 

Go home with me, and all shall be well : 

An Oxe for my meyny shall be slayne. 

And the hyde at the market I will sell. 

Upon this together home they went : 

The good man was angry in his minde. 

But yet to his wife, with good intent. 

He sayd, sweete heart, you be vnkinde. 

Entreate our meyny well alway. 

And gene them mcate and drinke ynongh ; 

For they get our lining euery day. 

And theirs also, at carte and plough. 

Therefore I would that they should haue 
Meate and drinke to their behoue ; 

For, my sweete wife, so God me sauc. 

Ye wdll doe so, if ye me lone. 
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Gyue them what thou wilt, I doe not care. 

By day nor night, man, bcleene thou me : 

What euer they haue, or how they fare, 

I pray God euell mote they thee. 

And specially that horeson that doth complayne, 
I Avill quite him once if euer I liue ; 

I will dash the knaue vpon the brayne. 

That euer after it shall him greeue. 


What ! my deare wife, for shame, bo still ; 

This is a payne such wordes to heare : 

We can not alwayes haue our will, 

Though that we were a kinges pere. 

For to shame a knaue what can they get ? — 

Thou arte as lewdc, for God, as they. 

And therefore shalt thou seme them of meate. 

And drinkc also, from hence alway. 

What ! wife, ye be to blame. 

To speake to me thus in this wise : 

If we should striue, folke woud speake shame. 
Therefore he still in mine aduise. 

I am loth with you to striue. 

For ought that you shall doe or say. 

I sweare to Christ, wife, by my liue, 

I had rather take Morell, and ryde my way. 

To seeke mine aduenture, till your moode be past 
I say to you these manners be not good. 

Therefore I pray you that this be the last. 

Of your ftirious anger that semeth so wood. 

What can it auayle you me for to greeue. 

That loueth you so well as 1 doe mine harto ? 

By my trouth, wife, you may me bcleeuc. 

Such toyes as those be would make vs both smartc. 
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Smarte in the twenty fayning Dcuelles name I 
That liste me once well for to see : 

I pray God gene the[e] euell shame ! 

What shouldost thou he, werte not for me I 
A ragge on thine arse thou shouldest not hane, 
Excepte my friendes had geuen it thee : 
Therefore I tell thee well, thou drunken knaue. 
Thou arte not he that shall rule me. 

0 ! good wife, cease, and let this ouerpasse : 
For all your great anger and hye wordes cake, 

1 am mine owne selfe, eucn as I was. 

And to you will he louing, and also mceke ; 
But if ye should doe thus, as ye doe begin. 

It may not continue no time ywys : 

I would not let for kyth nor kin. 

To make you mend all thinges that is amys. 

Make me ! mary, out vpon the dreuill, 

Savcst thou that ? wilte thou bearinne ? 

I pray God and our Lady, that a foule euill 
Lyghten vpon thee and aU thy kinne. 

By Gods deare blest, vex me no more. 

For if thou doe thou shalte repente ; 

I haue yet somewhat for thee in store. 

And with that a staffe in her hand she hent. 

At him full soonc then she let flee. 

And whorled about her as it had bene a man : 
Her husband then was fayne perdy 
To voyde her stroake, and goe his way than. 
By Gods deare mother, then gan she swcare. 
From henceforth I will make thee bow ; 

For I will trim thee in thy geare. 

Or else I woirid I were cald a sow. 
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Fye on all wretches that be hke thee. 

In worde or worke both lowde and stiU ! 

I sweare by him that made man free. 

Of me thou shaltc not haue tliy will, 

How nor neuer, I toll thee playne. 

For I will haue Golde and riclies ynow. 

When thou shalte goe lagged as a simple swain. 
With whip in hande at carte and plough. 

Of that, my deare wife, I take no scome. 

For many a goodman with minde and haiiic 
Hath gone to plough and carte befome 
My time y wys, with payne and smarte. 

Which now be rich, and haue good at will. 
Being at home, and make good cheai’c ; 

And there they intend to leade their life still. 
Till our Lord doe sende for them heare. 

But now I must ryde a little way : 

Deare wife, I wiU come right sooue agayne. 
Appoynt our dinner, I you pray, 

For I doe take on me great payne : 

I doe ray best, I sweare by my life. 

To oi-der you like a woman y wys ; 

And yet it cannot be withouten strife. 

Through yom: lewde tongue, by heauens blisse. 

Ryde to the Deuell, and to his dame, 

I would I should thee neuer see I 
I pray God send thee micMe shame. 

In any place where euer thou be. 

Thou wouldest fiiyno the mayster play. 

But thou shalte not, by God I make thee sure : 

I sweare I wiU thy Peticote pay, 

Tliat long with me thou shaltc not endui-c. 
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IIov: the good man rode Ms till he thoughte her anger 
%cas 2)asi ; and then he refourned home agagne. 

The good man was sorry, and wente liis way 
About bis busyncs, as be was vsed. 

And to bimselfo tbus gan be say : 

Lord G-od, bow was T tbus abused ! 

Wben I tooke tbis wife J was worse then mad. 
And yet can I blame my selfe and none otlicr, 
Wbicb maketb me sigh and often be sad. 
Repenting full sore, by Gods deare Motber. 

Fye vpon goods witbouten pleasure ! 

Betweene man and wile tbat cannot agree. 

It is a payne far passing measure, 

Sucb stryfc to see wliere as loue sliould be : 

For there was neuer man y wys 
So bampred with one wile as I am now, 

AVberefore I thinke, witbouten misse, 

Sbe sbaU. repent it, I make God auow. 

Except sbe turne and change her minde. 

And eake her conditions euericbone, 

Sbe sbaU fynde me to her so vnkinde, 

Tbat I shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

And make her blew and also blacke, 

Tbat sbe shall grone agayne for woe ; 

1 will make her bones all to cracke. 

Without tbat sbe her condicions forgoe. 

I was neuer so vexte tbis time befome. 

As I am now of tbis wife alone ; 

A vengeaunce on her tbat euer sbe was borne. 

For she maketb me often full woe begon ! 
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And I cannot tell where me to toume 
Nor me to wende, by Grod in faye. 

Which cause me often for to moume. 

Or yet to know what for to say. 

I am worse then mad or wood. 

And yet I am loth with her to begin : 

I feare me I shall neuer make her good. 

Except I do WT-ap her in black Morels skin. 

That can no more drawe at plough ne carte. 

It shall be to late to call for her kinne. 

When she beginneth once for to smarte. 

For little ease thereby she shall winne. 

Morell is olde, he can labour no more. 

Nor doe no good but alway eate 3 
I trowe, I haue kept him thus long in store, 

To worke a charme that shall be feate. 

The horeson is blynde and lame also, 

Behynde and before, he cannot store 5 

When he from the stable to the streete should go. 

He ftlleth downe ryght than in the myre. 

Yet I am loth him for to kyU, 

For he hath done me good seruice or nowe ; 

But if my wyfe fiilfyll not my wyll, 

I must him flea, by God I trowe. 

But at thys poynt nowe will I be : 

I wyll be mayster, as it is reason. 

And make her subiect vnto me. 

For she must leame a newe lesson. 

Her father did wame me of this beforne. 

How I should it finde in eucry degree. 

But I did take it for halfe a scorue. 

And woidd not bcleeue him then, perdee. 
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But now I perceaue it very well 
He did it for good will y wis ; 
Wherefore I tliiuke that Morels fell 
Must mend all thing that is amis. 


Thus he that will not beleeue his friend. 
As her deare fether was vnto me. 

He is worthy for to fynde 
Alway greate payne and misery. 

But I may not choose lum to beleeue. 

For the deede doth proue himselfe in fey ; 
Euer she is redy me for to greeue. 

And thinkes to continue so alway. 

But now I will home to proue her minde. 
And see w^hat welcome I shall haue ; 

She may be to me so vnkinde 

That she shall repent it, so God me sane : 

For if I should of her complayne, 

Folke would me mock, and giue me scome. 
And say, I were worthy of this payne. 
Because it was shewed me so well befome. 


How the rjoodman wots wdoommed when he retourned 
home aaayne. 

The good man came ryding to the gate, 

And knocked as he had bene wode ; 

His seruaunt right soone did meete him thereat. 
And bid him welcome with right milde moode. 
The mayster sayd, what doth my dame now I 
Is she as frantiek yet as she was ? 

Than will I tame her, I make God auow. 

And make her sing full loude alas. 

n 
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V^Tiere arte thou, wife ? shall I hauc any meate. 
Or am I not so welcome vnto thee, 

That at my commaundement I shall ought get, 
I pray thee hartely soone teU thou me ? 

If thou doe not seme me, and that anon, 

I shall thee shew mine anger y wis : 

I sweare by God, and by saynt John, 

Thy bones will I swaddle, so haue I blisse. 

Forth she came, as hiym a bore, 

And like a dog she rated him than. 

Saying thus, I set no store 

By thee, thou wretch, thou arte no man : 

Get thee hence out of my sight. 

For meate nor drink thou gettest none heare ; 

I sweare to thee by Mary bright. 

Of me thou gettest here no good cheare. 

AVell, wyfe, he sayd, thou doste me compell 
To doe that thing tliat I were loath : 

If I bereaue Morell of Ins old fell. 

Thou shalte repente it by the fayth now goath : 
For I see well that it will no better be. 

But in it thou must, after the new guyse. 

It had bene better, so mote I thee. 

That thou haddest not begon this enterpryse. 


Uoio the good man caused MoreU to he Jlayn^ and the hide 
salted^ to lay his teife therdn to deepe. 

Now will I begin my wife to tame. 

That aU the world shall it know ; 

I would be loth her for to shame. 

Though she do not care, ye may me trow. 
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Yet will I her honesty regard. 

And it preseruc, where euer ye may. 

But Morell, that is in yonder yarde. 

His liyde therefore he must leese in fay. 

And so he commaunded anon 
To slea old Morell, his great horse ; 

And flea him then the skin fi*om the bone. 

To wrap it about his wiues wliite coarse. 

Also he commaunded of a byrchen tree 
Boddes to be made a good great heape ; 

And sweare by dearc Grod in Trinity, 

His wife in his seller shold skip and leape. 

The hyde must be salted, then he sayd eake. 
Bycause I would not haue it stinke 5 
I hope herewith she will be meeke. 

For this I trow will make her shrinke. 

And bow at my pleasure, when I her bed. 

And obay my commaundementes both lowde and 
still; 

Or else I will make her body bleede. 

And with sharp roddes beate her my fill. 

Anon with that to her he gan to call ; 

She bid abide in the diuelles name ; 

I will not come what so befldl : 

Sit still with sorrow and mickle shame. 

Thou shalte not rule me as pleseth thee, 

I will well thou know by Gods deare Mother, 

But thou shalt be ruled alway by me. 

And I will be mayster, and none other. 

Wilte thou be mayster, deare wife ? in fey. 

Then must we wrestle for the best £ame ; 

o2 
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If thou it win, then may I say. 

That I hauc done my selfe greate shame. 

-But fyrst I will make thee sweate, good Jone, 
Redde blood cuen to the heeles adowne, 

And lappe thee in Morels skin alone. 

That the blood shall be scene euen from the crowne. 

Saye&t thou me that, thou wretched knaue ? 

It were better thou haddest me neuer scene ; 

I sweare to thee, so God me sane. 

With my nayles I will scratch out both thine eyen. 
And therefore thinke not to touch me once. 

For, by the masse, if thou begin that. 

Thou shalte be handled for the nonce, 

That all thy braynes on the ground shall squat. 

Why then there is no remedy, I see, 

But ncedes I must doe euen as I thought, 

Seing it will none other wise be, 

I will thee not spare, by God tliat me bought ; 

For now I am set thee for to channe. 

And make thee mecke, by Gods might, 

Or else with roddes, while thou arte warme, 

I shall thee scourge with reason and right. 

iVbiT, good Mords dcin^ 

Becehie my curst wife in, 

H(yw the curst wife in Morek shin lay^ 

Because she woM- not her hushand obay. 

Now Avill I my sweete wile trim. 

According as she deserueth to me : 

I sweare by God, and by saynt Sim, 

With byrehen roddes well beate shall she be. 
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And after that in Morels salte skin 
I will her lay, and fiill faste binde. 

That all her friendes, and eake her kyn. 

Shall her long seeke or they her fynde. 

Then he her met, and to her gau say. 

How sayest thou, wile, wilte thou be mayster yet = 
She sware by Gods body, and by that day. 

And sodaynly with her fyst she did him hit. 

And dcfyed him, dreuill, at euery w'orde. 

Saying, precious horesone, what doest thou tliinke 
I set not by thee a stinking torde. 

Thou shaft get of me neyther meate nor drinke. 

Sayest thou me that wyfe ? quoth he than. 

With that in his armes he gan her catche, 
Streyght to the seller with her he ran. 

And &stened the dore with locke and latehe. 

And threwe the key downe him besyde, 

Askyng her than if she would obay ? 

Than she sayde nay, for all thy pryde. 

But she was mayster, and would abyde alway. 

Then, quoth he, we must make a fraye : 

And with that her cloths he gan to teare. 

Out vpon thee, horesone I than she did save, 
Wilte thou robbe me of aU. my geare 1 
It cost thee naught, thou arrant theefe : 

And quickly she gat hym by the heade ; 

With that she sayde, God giue thee a mischiefe. 
And them that fed thee fyrst with breade. 

They wrestled togyther thus they two. 

So long that the clothes asunder went. 

And to the grounde he threwe her tho. 

That cleane from the backe her smock he rent. 
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In euery hand a rod he gate. 

And layd vpon her a right good pace ; 

Asking of her what game was that ? 

And she cryed out, horeson, alas ! alas ! 

What wilte thou doe ? wilte thou kill me ? 

I haue made thee a man of nought ; 

Thou shalte repente it, by Gods pitty. 

That ener this deede thou haste y wrought. 

I care not for that, dame, he did say. 

Thou shalt giue ouer or we departe 
The maystership aU, or all tliis day 
I will not cease to make thee smarte. 

Euer he layde on, and ener she did cryc. 

Alas ! alas ! that euer 1 was home ! 

Out vpon thee, murderer, I thee defye. 

Thou hast my white skin, and my body all to tome . 
Leauc of betyme, I counsayle thee. 

Nay, by God, dame, I sayc not so yet, 

1 sweare to thee, by Mary so free, 

We begyn but nowe : this is the first fyt. 

Once agayne we must daunce about. 

And then thou shalt reast in Morels skyn. 

He gaue her than so many a great cloutc. 

That on the grounde the hloud was seene. 

Within a whyle, he cryed, newe roddes, newe ! 

With that she cryed fidl lowde alas ! 

Daunce yet about, dame, thou came not where it grcwe. 
And sod^ely with that in a sowne she was. 

He spyed that, and vp he her hente. 

And wi-ang her harde then by the nose : 

With her to Morels skin straight he wcnte. 

And therein fidl fast he did her close. 
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Within a while she did reiiiiic. 

Through the grose salte that did her sinarte : 

She thouglit she should neuer haue gone on line 
Out of Morels skin, so sore is her harte. 

When she did spy that therein she lay. 

Out of her wit she was fVill nye. 

And to her husband then did i^hc say. 

How canst thou doe tiiis vilany ? 

Nay, how sayest thou ? thou cursed wile, 

Tn tliis foule skin I will thee keepe 
During the time of all thy life. 

Therein for euer to wayle and weepe. 

With that her moode began to sinke. 

And sayd, deare husband, for grace I call ; 

For I shall neuer sleepe nor winkc 
Till I get your loue, whatso bet^l : 

And I will neuer to you offend, 

In no maner of wise, of all my lyue ; 

Nor to doe nothing that may pretend 
To displease you with my wittes fyue. 

For Father, nor Mother, whatsoeucr they say, 

I will not anger you, by God in throne. 

But glad will your commaundementes obay. 

In presence of people, and eake alone. — 

Well, on that condicion thou shalt haue 
Hrace, and feyre bed to reste thy body in ; 

But if thou rage more, so God me saue, 

I will wrap thee agayne in Morels skin. 

Then he tooke her out in his armes twayne. 

And beheld her so pitteously with blood arayed : 
How thinkest thou, wife, shall we agaync 
Haue such businesse more i to her he sayd. 
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She auuswered nay, my husband deare, 

Whyle I you know, and yon know me. 

Your commaundcmentes I will, both fai' and ucare. 
Fulfill alway in euery degree. 

Well then, I promise thee, by God, euen now, 
Betweene thee and mee shall neuer be strife ; 

If thou to my commaundemcntes quickly bow, 

I will the[e] cherish all the daycs of my life. 

In bed she was layde, and healed full soone. 

As fayre and cleai'e as she was befome; 

What he her bid was quickly done. 

To be diligent y wys she tooke no scome. 

Then was he glad, and thought in his ininde. 

Now haue I done my selte great good. 

And her also, we shall it finde. 

Though I haue shed parte of her blood 
For as me thinke she will be meeke. 

Therefore I will her lather and mother 
Byd to guest now the next w^eeke. 

And of our neighboures many other. 


Howe the good man did hyd her Haiher and Mother to guests 
and many of his neygkbourSy that they might see his iciiies 
pacyence. 

Great payne he made his wife to take, 

Agaynst the day that they should come ; 

Of them was none that there did lack, 

I dare wel say vnto my doome. 

Ye, father and mother, and neighbours all, 

Byd thether come to make good clieai'e : 

Soone they were set in gcncr*!ll. 

The wyfe wa'^ dilliaeiit as did appeare. 
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Father and mother was welcome then. 

And so were they all, in good fe.y : 

The husband sate there like a man. 

The wyfe did seme them all that day ; 

The good man commaunded what he would haue. 
The w’yfc was quick at hand. 

What now ! thought the mother, this arrant knaue 
Is mayster as I vnderstand. 

What may this meane, then she gan thinke. 

That my daughter so diUigent is i 
Now can I nother cate not drinke, 

Till I it know, by heauen blisse. 

When her daughter came agayne 
To seme at the horde, as her husband bad. 

The mother stared with her even twavne, 

Euen one that had ben mad. 

AU the folke that at the boord sate. 

Did her behold then eucrichone ; 

The mother from the boord her gate. 

Following her daughter, and that anone. 

And in the kitching she her fand. 

Saying vnto her in this wise : 

Daughter, thou shalte well vnderstand, 

I did not teach thee after this guyse. 

A, good mother ! ye say ftdl well. 

All thinges with me is not as ye weene : 

If ye had bene in Morels fell 
As well as I, it should be scene. 

In Morels feU ! what deuill is that ? 

Mary, mother, I will it you show 5 
But beware that you come not thereat. 

Lest you yom' selfe then doe beshrew. 
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Come downc now in this seller so deepo. 

And Morels skin there shall you see. 

With many a rod tliat hath made me to weepc. 
When the blood ranne downe fast by my knee. 

The mother this beheld, and cryed out alas ! 

And ran out of the seller as she had bene wood ; 
She came to the table where the company was, 

And sayd, out, horeson ! I will see thy harte blood. 

Peace, good mother ! or so haue I blisse. 

Ye must daunce else as did my wyfe. 

And in Morels skin lye, that well salted is, 

Which you should repent all the dayes of your lyfo. 
All they that were there held with the yong man. 
And sayd, he dyd well in euery maner degree : 
Whan dynner was done, they departed all than. 
The mother no longer durst there be. 

The Father abode last, and was full glad. 

And gaue his children his blessyng ywys. 

Saying, the yong man foil well done had. 

And merely departed wythoutcn mys. 

This yong man was glad ye may be sm’c, 

That he had brought hys wyfe to this. 

God gyue vs all grace in rest to indurc. 

And hereafter to come vnto his blisse. 

Thus was Morell flayne out of his skin. 

To charme a shrew, so haue I blisse. 

Forgeue the yongman, if he did sin. 

But I thinke he did nothing amisse : 

He did all thing euen for the best. 

As was well prooued then. 

God sane our wines from Morels nest, 

I pray you say all, amen. 
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Thus eudeth the iest of Morels skiu. 

Where the curst wife was lapped in ; 

Because she was of a shrewde leere. 

Thus was she scrued in this nianer. 

FINIS, QUOTH MAYSTER CITARHE HER. 

Imprinted at London in Fleotestreeto, beneath tlie 
Conduite, at the signe of S. lohn Euangelist, by Hugli 
lackson. 


He tluit can cliamie a shrewde wyft 
Better then thuSy 

Let him come to me^ and fetch ten poiindy 
And a adden purse. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Poor Puck’s occupation, alas, is gone ! Cream-bowls 
are safe, and slovenly servants freed from the persecu- 
tions of the noisy sprite. Money is no longer lent by a 
fairy or any one else without interest, and a rat once 
caught in a trap seldom vanishes with the merry ho ! 
ho ! ho ! of Robin GoodfeUow. Times, indeed, are 
sadly changed — even fairy-rings are sacrilegiously sub- 
jected to the hypotheses of science — and if Shake- 
speare had lived some two centuries later, he must have 
had recourse to the sister island for a fairy creed that 
has long departed from hm native shores. Thankful 
must we be that his lot was not so cast ; that he found 
society in a less artificial state; for, while we could 
hardly have gained, we know not what we might have 
lost. The whole of the popular fairy mythology of the 
time, on which the Midsummer Night’s Dream may be 
said to be founded, has now become a subject for lite- 
rary research. Superstition, indeed, remains, and in 
very singular forms, considering the progress of educa- 
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tion ; but the fairies have left us “ for good and all,” 
and they do not even find a place in our juvenile litera- 
ture, except through the medium of the modem tales 
of Madame d’Anois. 

There can he little doubt that, in the time of Shake- 
speare, the fairies held a more prominent position in 
our popular literature than can now be concluded from 
the pieces on the subject that have descended to ns. 
The author of “Tarlton’s News out of Purgatory,” 
printed in 1590, assures us that Robin Goodfellow was 
“famosed in every old wives chronicle for his mad 
merry pranks ; ” and we learn from Hcnslowe’s Diary, 
as quoted by Mr. Collier, that Chettle was the writer 
of a drama on the adventures of that “ merry wanderer 
of the night.” These have disappeared ; and time has 
dealt so harshly with the memory of poor Robin, that 
we might almost imagine his spirit was still leading ns 
astray over massive volumes of antiquity in a delusive 
search after documents for ever lost ; or, rather, perhaps 
it is his punishment for the useless journeys he has 
given oar ancestors, misleading night-wanderers, and 
“ laughing at their harm.” The judgment has extended 
in every direction. Even in the provinces his gambols 
are forgotten, or have become matter of uncertain tra- 
dition. Forby, indeed, has recorded an East Anglian 
proverb, “ to laugh like Robin Goodfellow,” i.e., a 
long, loud, hearty, horse-laugh; but he adds that the 
deeds of the merry goblin have long been consigned to 
oblivion. In some few cases, however, something more 
definite may be preserved ; but the other members of 
the fairy court have shared no better fate. 
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As tlie object of the present publication is merely to 
place before the reader at one yiew the principal early 
documents concerning the fairy mythology of England, 
as far as they can be considered in any way illustrative 
of Shakespeare, it will not be necessary, even were it 
within the Editor’s capability, to enter into a discussion 
on the ancient notions respecting fairies, so much 
learning on the subject having been displayed by other 
writers ; nor indeed would any disquisition of the kind 
form a necessary introduction to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Sitson refers to Homer, by way of giving 
the fairies a respectable antiquity, but the original will 
bear no interpretation of the kind ; and although Chap- 
man and Pope have represented them at Sipylus, these 
must give place to the goddess-nymphs dancing their 
mazy rings on the beds of the Achelous. We can dis- 
pense with some other learning of the same kind, and 
be well contented with a less remote antiquity. 

Gervase of Tilbury mentions two kinds of goblins in 
England, called Portion and Ch-ant. The Porfimi were 
of the true fairy size, statura pusiMi, dimidium poUicis 
non habentes ; but then indeed they were senili tultii, 
facie corriyata. Some of their pranks are described as 
being somewhat similar to those of Shakespeare’s Puck. 
Gervase especially tells us — 

If anything should be to be carried on in the house, or any kind of 
laborious work to be done, they join themselves to the work, and expedite 
it irith more than human £udUty. It is natural to these that they may 
be obsequious, and may not be hurtfuL But one little mode, as it were, 
they have of hurting; for when, among the ambiguous shades of night, 
the English occasionally ride alone, the Fortune sometimes gets up behind 
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him unseen; and when he has accompanied him, going on a very long 
time, at length, the bridle being seized, he leads him np to the hand in 
the mud, in which, while infixed, he wallows, the Portune, departing, sets 
up a laugh ; and so, in this kind of way, derides human simplicity. 

This reminds ns at once of some of the pranks of Bobin 
GoodfelloAv, and may be compared ^th the ballads we 
hare reprinted on the same subject. 

There is a tale related by Giraldns Cambrensis, and 
translated by Ritson, which is so carious that no apology 
is necessary for quoting it at length : — 

There befell in the parts of Gower and Swanscy, in Wales, a 
thing not unworthy to be remembered, which Ehdor, the priest, most 
firmly related to have happened to him. For when he already reckoned 
the twelfth year of puerile innocence, (because, as Solomon saith, the 
root of learning is bitter, and the fruit sweet) the boy, addicted to letters, 
that he might avoid discipline, and the frequent stripes of his preceptor, 
hid himselj^ a fugitive, in the hollow bank of a certain river : and, when 
he had now lurked there two days, continually &stiiig, there appeared to 
him two little men, as it were of pygmy stature, saying- If thou wilt 
come with us, we will lead thee into a land full of sports and delights : he 
assenting, and lisiug np, followed them, leading the way, through a road, 
at first suhterrancons and dark, into a most heautifnl country, very much 
embellished with rivers and meads, woods and plains, nevertheless ob- 
scure, and not brightened with the ox>en light of the sun. All the days 
there were as if cloudy, and the nights most hideous by the absence of 
moon and stars. The boy was brought to the king, and presented to him 
before the court of the realm, and, when he had a long time beheld him, 
with the admiration of all, he, at length, recommending, assigned him to 
his son, a hoy he had. Now the men were of very small stature, hut, for 
their size, very well shaped: all yeUow-haired, and with luxuriant locks 
flowing down their shoulders in the maimer of a woman. They had 
horses fit for their own height, with greyhounds conformable in size. 
They ate neither flesh, nor fish, using for the most part milky food, 
things made ivith saforon in the manner of a padding. There were no 
oaths among them, for they detested nothing so much as lies. As often 
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as they returned from the upper hemisphere, they reproached our am- 
bitions, infidelities, and inconstandes. There was no religious worship 
among them openly, being only, it seemed, chief lovers and worshippers 
of truth. Now the boy was w'ont jfrequently to ascend to our hemi- 
sphere, sometimes by the way by which he had come, sometimes by ano- 
ther ; at first with others, and afterward by himself. He only committed 
himself to his mother, declaring to her the mode of the country, and the 
nature and condition of the people. Admonished, therefore, by his 
mother, that he would sometimes bring to her a present of the gold with 
which that country abounded, the golden ball Avith which the kings son 
had been accustomed to play, snatching it from him in the game, he, 
speedily hastening, carried to his mother by the usual way; and, when 
he had now come to his fathers house, yet not without a train of that 
people, he hastened to enter, his foot stuck in the threshold, and so, fil- 
ing within the house, where his mother was sitting, two pygmies following 
his foot-step, sdzed the ball which had fallen out of his hand, and, in 
going out, threw spit, contempt and derision upon the boy. He, verily, 
rising, and come to himself^ was confounded with the wonderful shame 
of the deed, and, when, very much cursing and detesting the counsels of 
his mother, he prepared to return by the road he had been accustomed 
to, he came to the descent of the river and subterraneous passage, no 
entrance appeared to him. 

Another story has been pointed out by Sir F. Madden, 
in a maunseript of the thirteenth century preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which apparently in- 
troduces Robin (Joodfellow both in name and action at 
that early period. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
writers well qualified to judge. It ocenrs in a collection 
of short tales, moralized after the nsoal manner of the 
time, and, as a spedmen of the whole, we give both the 
story and its moral : — 

Once Robinet was in a certain house in which soldiers were resting 
for the night, and after having made a great clamonr during the better 
part of the n^ht to their no small annoyance, he was suddenly quiet. 
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Then said the soldiers to each other, “Let ns now sleep, for Robinct 
himself is asleep.” To which Ilohinct made reply, “ I am not asleep, 
but am resting me, in order to shout louder after.” And the soldiers 
said, “ It seems, then, we shall have no sleep to-ni^t.” So sinners 
sometunes abstain for a while from their wicked ways, in order that they 
may sin the more vigorously afterwards. The soldiers are the angels 
about Christ’s body ; Robin is the devil or anner. 

This is CTirioiis, and would seem to establish a connec- 
tion between the tales of Robin Goodfellow and the old 
monkish legends ; but for further observations on this 
branch of the inquiry, the reader may advantageously 
be referred to Mr. Wright’s interesting article on fairy 
mythology in the Foreign Quarterly Review, or his 
more recent work on St. Patrick’s Purgatory- 

Other tales of this class, although exceedingly valua- 
ble as connected with the progress of fairy mythology, 
have been omitted here, as throwing no light on the 
history of the superstition as it existed in the age of 
Elizabeth. We have given, however, a few early pieces 
that introduce the romance-ladies under the name of 
fairies, although it would be perhaps impossible to trace 
the changes which took place in the belief during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The fairies of TiaunfaTj 
or Orfeo, are not the fairies of Shakespeare. Neither 
do the fairies of Chaucer, or the early romance-writers, 
bear a greater similarity. Chaucer has ridiculed the 
friars by telling them they were so numerous that they 
interrupted the ancient fairies in their walks, and 
frightened them away vrith their prayers. The nfinnlrs 
can never forgive Dan Chaucer’s jest : — 

In the olde daies of the Kinge Arthoure, 

Of whiche that Bretons speken grete honoure. 
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AUe was this land fulfilled of fairc ; 

The elphe queene, with hir joly compaignie, 
Dannced fill oft in many a grene medc. 

This was the old opinion as I rede ; 

I speke of many a hundred 3ere ago ; 

But now can no man see non elves mo, 

For the grete chaiite and the preiers 
Of limitonrs and of other povere fters, 

That serchen every land and every streme. 

As thikkc as motes in the sonne heme, 

Blissinge halles, chamhres, kichenes, and honres, 
Gitees and hurghes, castles highe and tourcs, 
Thropes and hemes, shepenes and dairies, 

This maketh that there he no fteiies : 

For ther as was wonte to walke an elfe, 

Ther walketh nowe the limitonr himselfe, 

In nndermeles and in morweninges, 

And seythe his matines and his holy thinges, 

As he goth in his visitadoune: 

Women may go nowe safely up and doun. 

In every hush, or under every tree. 

There is non other incubns hnt he. 


But the “joly compaignie” did not consist of the little 
dancers on the green. These were a later introduction. 
Spenser was contented with the fairies of romance ; hut 
Shakespeare founded his elfin world on the prettiest of 
the people’s traditions, and has clothed it in the ever- 
living flowers of his own exuberant fancy. How much 
is the invention of the great poet we shall probably 
never he informed ; and his successors have not rendered 
the subject more clear by adopting the graceful world 
he has created, as though it had been interwoven with 
the popular mythology, and formed a part of it. 
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We shall now proceed to offer a few observations on 
the probable extent of Shakespeare’s obligations to the 
fairy creed of his orvn day, as it is known to have ex- 
isted before the production of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, about the year 1594. 

We have abeady alluded to what has been consi- 
dered a notice of Robin Goodfellow in a work of the 
thirteenth century ; hut no other mention of him occurs 
for nearly three hundred years. We then find him 
alluded to as a common subject for old women’s tales, 
never in any manner to leave room for snpposing the 
merry sprite had only very recently risen up. Regi- 
nald Scot, who published his Discoverie of WitcTwi'aft 
in 1584, has several curions notices of him under the 
name of Robin Goodfellow. “ There go as manie 
tales,” says he, “ upon Hudgin in some parts of Ger- 
manic, as there did in England of RoMn Goodfellowe.” 
Elsewhere he says, “ and know you this by the waie, 
that heretofore Robin Goodfellow and Hobgobblin were 
as terrible, and also as credible to the people, as hags 
and witches be now ; and, in truth, they that main- 
teine walking spirits have no reason to denie Robin 
Goodfellow, upon whom th&re hath gone as manie and 
as credible tales as upon witches, saving that it hath not 
pleased the translators of the Bible to call spirits by 
the name of Robin Goodfellow.” Sometimes we find 
the name as a kind of generic appellation for a species 
of mischievous goblins, not confined to any individual 
one ; but the character of goblin seems apparent from 
his cry of ho ! ho ! ho ! — ^the exclamation frequently 
appropriated to the devO in our early mysteries. 
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Shakespeare makes him, as attendant on Oberon, a 
more gentle spirit, divested of malice, but highly 
enjoying a pleasant prank when permitted by the fairy 
sovereign. 

It appears, therefore, from these extracts alone, that 
tales of Robin GoodfeUow were common in this country 
many years before the appearance of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. There now arises a question worthy of 
patient consideration : whether the rare work entitled 
“ Robin GoodfeUow his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests,” 
4to. Lend. 1628, reprinted in the present volume, was 
reaUy anterior to Shakespeare’s play. We aU know 
that nrany works of that class have reached us only in 
later editions, and that the date on the title is no evi- 
dence that it was not first printed as early even as 
1590. Only two copies of the tract are known, and 
these are with <lifferent dates. It foUows, then, that 
more reliance is to be placed on internal evidence; and 
the general character of the work is certainly indicative 
of an earUer date. One tradition, which is noticed ad 
p. 132, is also aUuded to by Reginald Scot in 1584. 
We cannot help believing with Mr. Collier that Shake- 
speare was acquainted with this, or some very similar, 
production, when he wrote his Mdsummer Night’s 
Dream. It wiU be observed that Robin GoodfeUow is 
represented as Oberon’s own son, and received his 
miraculous powers from his royal fether, who enjoined 
him to harm none “ hut knaves and queanes.” The 
qualities which Shakespeare attributes to Puck may 
also be distinctly traced in the same tract ; and other 

b 
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similarities have been elsewhere noticed ; hut, since the 
reader has the whole of it before him in the following 
pages, it is scarcely necessary to pursue the argument 
further, unless we were enabled to produce more satis- 
factory and decisive evidence. 

A curious passage has recently been adduced, as an 
illustration of a passage in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, from Nash’s Terrors of the Night, printed in 
1594, the probable date of that play, which would almost 
appear to warrant an opinion of the more recent origin 
of the name of Robin Goodfellow. Nash observes that 
“ the Robin Goodfellowes, clfes, fairies, hobgoblins of 
oiir latter age, which idolatrous former dales, and the 
phantastical world of Greece, ycleped fawnes, satyres, 
dryades, and hamadryades, did most of tlieir merry 
prankes in the night. Then ground they malt, and 
had hempen shirts for their labours, daunst in greene 
meadows, pincht maids in their sleep that swept not 
their houses eleane, and led poor travellers out of their 
way notoriously.” It must be confessed that earlier 
notices of Robin Goodfellow are not very common ; 
and it may, therefore, be mentioned that an allusion to 
him occurs in the old comedy entitled the Bugbears, 
preserved in MS, Lansdowne 807. The numerous ac- 
counts of the “ lob of spirits” in later works scarcely 
bear on the question now under consideration, and the 
reader had better be referred to the pieces here col- 
lected. The following lines, however, which have not 
yet been quoted by writers on this subject, may de- 
serve a place, as they allude to a curious opinion that 
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bread carried about the person was a charm against the 
tricks of Robin Goodfellow : — 

Thy &irie elves, who thee mislead with stories 
Into the mire, then at thy folly smile, 

Yea, clap their hands for joy. Were I us’d so, 

I would shake hands with them, and turn their foe. 

Old countrey folk, who pixie-leading fear. 

Bear bread about them to prevent that harm. 

Clohery's Divine Glimpses, 1659, p. 73. 


Ben Jonson’s ballad of Robin Goodfellow was pro- 
bably written after the appearance of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, or we might have accused Shakespeare 
of borrowing two or three lines. Rare Ben is more likely 
the plagiarist; and his fairy poetry is altogether inferior 
even to Drayton, — of course fer below Shakespeare. 
His learning is in his way ; and, with “ small Latin and 
less Greek,” he might have been more successM in 
attempts of this kind. As it is, the ballad just men- 
tioned is, perhaps, among his best. It is also worthy 
of observation that the occupations assigned to Puck 
by Ben Jonson nearly correspond with the account he 
gives of himself in the sweet Avonian dream. 

Shakespeare probably took the name of Oberon from 
the old romance of Hnon of Bordeaux, which had been 
translated into English at an early period, and had pro- 
bably become a popular work. I have recently seen an 
imperfect copy of an ancient edition of this translation, 
printed in folio in double colunum, and iQnstrated with 
rude woodcuts, certainly printed before Shakespeare 
could have commenced writing for the stage, and in all 
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probability not long after the year 1560. Oberon had 
also been iatrodneed in an entertainment before Eliza- 
beth in 1591, and he again appears as a character in an 
early drama by W. Percy. The name of Titania, as 
has been elsewhere observed by Mr. Keightley, is taken 
from Ovid ; but the other fairies, Peas-blossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, and Mustard-seed, probably owe their 
appellations to the poet himself. It may also be men- 
tioned that Titania is the name of the Queen of Fairies 
in a play by Decker, published in 1607. 

Our researches in this line are, however, unfortu- 
nately interrupted by the deficiency of materials. No 
writer of the time thought it worth his while to pre- 
serve such things for posterity ; and we therefore find 
few records of the old gossips’ fairy tales, beyond the 
bare fact that they were in the habit of being related, 
much in the same way that ghost-stories are sometimes 
told now, to “fright the maidens of the villagery.” 
There can be little doubt that the best and most curious 
of these have long since ceased to be remembered ; and 
after much research for the fragments that still remain, 
the Editor regrets that his endeavours have not been so 
satisfactorily rewarded as he could have wished. It 
would, indeed, be impossible to emulate the popular 
exertions of Mr. Crofton Croker; but, at all events, a 
collection has been formed, and although somewhat 
heterogeneous and of unequal merit in the character of 
its contents, we can only console ourselves by the know- 
ledge that there are no better to be had, at least as far 
as has been at present ascertained. There is certainly 
no telling what treasures are buried in some of our 
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manuscript dungeons, it being well known that many 
hundred, if not thousand, volumes have existed for a 
centuiy in one of the large public libraries uncata- 
logued, and in some cases even unnumhered ! This is 
a kind of gratuitous premium to posterity, to which 
they are not in any way entitled ; and it is undoubtedly 
much less to my annoyance than to the credit of the 
body to which the collection belongs, that any obstacles 
should have been thrown in the way of preparing mate- 
rials for compilations such as these, which, after all, 
can only occupy the attention of persons sincerely 
anxious for the progress of antiquarian literature. All 
men of literary zeal must regret that disinterested exer- 
tions of this kind should be subject to the interruptions of 
persons unable of themselves to profit by the oppor- 
tunities they capriciously deny to others. 

J- 0. Halliwell, 


December 14th, 1844. 



LAUNFAL. 


Since the text of this work has been completf^, I have had an opportu- 
nity of collating my copy of the romance of Launfal with the oiiginal 
mami^^ciipt^ the terminal contractions, however, being often so indistinctly 
expressed as to create miich doubt lespecting the reading of some woids. 
Ritson has wholly neglected them, otheiwise his edition is very accuiate. 
The following notes thus obtained may be worth giving, but no erior has 
been committed in 303 ’ w'ay aflocting the sense, and some are alterations 
purpose!}' made fiom the oiigmal. 

P. 3, 1. 8 , j}layn ; L 28, he-fyUCy ienlhe — P. 4, 1. 3, lyhede ; 1. 7, there, — 
P. 5, 1 . 7, Ay* ; L 8 , kyng ; 1. 9, yf; 1 . 21, ryde , 1 . 24, syre ; 1. 25, how. — 
P. 6 , L 19, hys. — ^P. 7, L 7> tosoavy MS. ; 1. 14, alle — P. 8, 1. 6 , as we — 
P. 9, 1. 14, fel ; 1 . 27, schadwe. — ^P. 10, 1. 12 , har — ^P 11, 1. 5, hys; 1. 6 , the, 
MS.; 1. 22, lefsojn. — ^P 12,1. 9, emperoure; 1. 2d,^eve, — P. 13, 1. 17» gon ; 
2. 32, but, — ^P. 14, 1. 14, karfieysyth. — ^P. 15, L 2 , merys ; 1. 7, hymself ; 
1. 23, hadde ; 1. 23, y»t ; 1 . 33 ,/ioi 7 e/ e prysouns, MS, — ^P. 16, 1. 18, me, MS.; 
qu. men / 1 . 20, ky^teb, MS.; 1 . 23, dare; 1. 24, lord; 1. 32, yn ; 1. 34, hys . — 
P. 17, 1. 4, Chestere, — P. 18, 1. 4, whan ; L 8, ^ 77 ^ 3 ^ ; 1. 12 , that that, MS.; 
1. 27, garityle, — ^P. 19, 1. 25, rnayne ; 1. 26, schypede ; 1. 29, whan — ^P. 20, 
1 - 5, wylh ; 1.27 scheld ; 1. 28, bro^te. — ^P. 21, 1 . 11 , wente. — P. 22 , 1 . 32, 
wenie. — P. 23, 1. 8, mamere, MS. ; 1 15, thanne. — ^P. 24, 1 1, yn ; 1. 23, 
tcorth, MS — P, 25, 1. 33, thou. — ^P 26 , 1. ^,fnode ; 1. 33, ^olpyrige . — P. 27, 
1. 13, two. — ^P. 28, 1. 3, hym ; 1. 10, wer, unceitam m MS., peihaps wor ; 
L 26, 71071 ;1. 31, make; 1. 34, ys. — ^P. 29, 1. 10, whe; 1. 16, were; L 30, hem, 
MS.— P. 30, 1. 2Q, wordhy.—P, 31, 1. 5, crtmnne ; 1. 14, Aer.— P. 33, 1. 19, 
er; 1 . 22 , ther ; 1, 33, withoute. — ^P. 34, 1. 3, ^eve. 
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ILLTJSTEATIOXS 


OF 

FAIET MYTHOLOGY, 


I. ROMANCE OF LAUNFAL. 

Although there is little to be found of an earlier date than 
the sixteenth century that bears directly upon the popular 
notions of fairy mythology, as Shakespeare has embodied them 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream,'' yet it would not be easy 
to develop the gradual transitions which took place in public 
belief in those matters, without presenting the reader wdth the 
earliest documents on the subject that have descended to our 
times. Reserving more detailed observations for our Introduc- 
tion, it will only be necessaay to observe tliat there probably 
is no absolute connexion between Tryamour, the daughter of 
Olyroun, and Titania. Tryamour is minutely described ; we 
see in her a maiden of wonderful beauty, and possessed of ‘^^u- 
perior powers ; but stdl there is not Shakespeare’s idea of a 
fairy princess, and we might perhaps have failed to recosrnize 
the description, had the poet forgotten to inform us that her 
i^ther was ‘‘ Kyng of Fayrye.” The romance of LaunM is 
one of the earliest pieces of the kind knovn to exist. It is 
translated from a French original written by the celebrated 
Marie de France, and is here given from ]MS. Cott. Calig. A. ii., 
the text adopted by Ritson ; and also in W ay’s Fabliaux, 

B 
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e(l. 1 SI 5. iii., 233-:287. A later copy, Tvriitcii about 1508, is in 
MS, Iiawl- C. <S6, differing considerably from om’ text, but of 
course of less autbority. See tbe extracts at the end of this 
article. It was printed in the sixteenth century, haying been 
licensed to Jolm Kynge in 1558, and mentioned in Lane- 
ham’s Letter, 1575, but I am not aware that any perfect 
copy has been preserred. Sir F. Madden mentions another 
copy in ]MS. Lambeth 305, which seems to be an error for 
the copy of Lybeaus Disconus in MS. No. 306 in the same 
collection. The author of the present translation was Thomas 
Chestre, as appears from the concluding lines. It is very 
seldom that the translators of the eaily metrical romances have 
recorded their names, and in more than one instance a mere 
transcriber has ])een handed down for years in the list of our 
early poets. 

LAUNFALE MILES. 

Be dou 3 ty Artours daw’es. 

That held Engelond yn good lawes, 

There feUe a wondyre cas 
Of a ley that was y-sette. 

That hy 5 t Launval, and hatte 5 ette ; 

Now herkeneth how hyt was. 

Dou 3 ty Artoure som whyle 
Sojoumede yn Kardcvyle,^ 

Wyth joye and greet solas ; 

^ That is, Carlisle in Cumberland, according to Bitson. The old ro- 
mance of Merlin caOs it “ la villc de Cardudl en GaUes and the French 
MS. says “ KardoyL” apparoitly a corruption for Caideon in Wales. At 
the commencement of the French romance, (Lai de Lanval, Poes, de 
Marie de France, ed. Roquefort, 8vo. 1820, tom. i, p. 202) we are told — 
“ A Carduefll sejuma li rcis 
Artns, li prex, e li curteis. 

Pur Ics Escos, e pur Ics Pis, 

Ki destniiseient mult le pais.” 
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And kny3tc.s that were profitable. 
With Artour, of the rounde tab]t‘. 
Never noon better ther nas. 

Sere Perscvalle, and syr Gawayii. 

Gyherycs, and syr Agrafniyn. 
And Launcelet dn Lake, 

Syr Kay, and syr Ewayn, 

That Welle couthe fy3tc yn plain, 
Bateles for to take. 

Kyng Ban-Boo3t, and kyng Bf»s," 

Of ham ther was a greet los. 

Men sawc tho nowhere her make ; 
Syr Galafre, and syr Launfale, 
AVherof a noble tale 
Among ns schalle awake. 

With Artoure ther was a bachelcre, 
And hadde y-be welle many a 3ere, 
Launfal for soth he hy3t ; 

He gaf gyftys largelyche. 

Gold, and sylver, and clodcs lyche. 

To squyer and to kny3t. 

For hys largesse and hys bounte. 

The kynges stnward made was he 
Ten yer, y yon ply3t ; 

Of alle the kny3tes of the table ronnde 
So large ther nas noon y-fonnde. 

Be dayes ne be ny3t. 

So hyt by-fylle, yn the tenth 3 ore, 
Marlyn was Artonire counsalere. 

He raddo hym fore to wende 
To kyng Ryon of Irlond ry5t. 

And fette hym ther a lady bry3t. 


^ This enmneration of Arthur’s knights 
French original. 


is not foxuid in the 
b2 
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Gwennere ^ liys doii3tjT liende. 

So lie dcde, and bom ber bron5t, 

TJiit syr Launfiil iyked ber ii05t, 

Xy Ollier kiiy3tes that wer bendc ; 

For the lady bar los of swych word. 

That schc liadde lemmannys unthcr her lord. 
So felc ther nas noon ende. 

They were y-wedded, as y you say. 

Upon a Wytsonday, 

Before princes of moeb pryde ; 

No man ne may telle yn tale 
What folk ther was at that bredale. 

Of countreys fer and wyde ; 

No iiother man was yn halle y-sette. 

But he were prelat, other baronette. 

In herte ys na3t to hyde : 

Tf they satte no3t alle y-lyke. 

Hare servyse was good and ryche, 

Certeyn yn ech a syde. 

And whan the lordes hadde ete yn the halle. 
And the clothes wer drawen alle. 

As ye iiiowe her and lythe. 

The botelers sentyn wyn 

To alle the lordes that were theryn. 

With chere bothe glad and blythe. 

The quene yaf yftes for the nones. 

Gold and selver, and precyous stonys. 

Her curtasye to kythe ; 

E veryeh kny5t sehe 3af broche, other ryng. 

But syr Laun&l sche yaf no thyng, 

^ According to Geoffi-ey of Monmouth, Guenever was descended 
from a noble Homan lamily, and in beauty surpassed all the 
women in the island. She is nsually represented as the paramour 
of Sir Lanucelot, and, according to Caradoc, was ravished by 
Melvas, King of Estiva, now Somersetshire. 
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That ^revede hyiii uianj' a ^yd* . 

And whan the bredale was at cud*', 

Launial tok liys leve to wende 
At Artour the kvn^. 

And scyde a lettcre was to hyii) oiiie. 

That detli hadde hys ladyr y-ironit*. 

He most to his berryns^e. 

Tho seyde king Artour, that was hende. 

LaunJSi!, if thou wylt fru me wunde, 

Tak with the greet spendyng; 

And my suster sones two, 

Bothe they schulle with the go. 

At horn the for to bryng. 

LaunM tok lere, withoute feble. 

With kny3tes of the rounde table. 

And tvente forth yn hys joume 
Tyl he com to Karlyoun,* 

To the meyi-ys hons of the tonne. 

Hys servaunt that hadde y-be. 

The meyr stod, as ye may here. 

And sawre hyni come ride up anblere 

With two kny3tes and other marae : 
Agayns hym he hath wey y-nome. 

And seyde, ‘‘Syr, thou art welle-come. 

Howe feiyth cure kyng tel me/’ 

Laun&I answerede and seyde than, 

“ He &ryth as w'elle as any man, 

^ It is probably implied that Latmfal refused this oiFer, as we 
find him shortly afterwards in great poverty at Caerleon. In the 
French original, LaunfiLl is made to quit the king’s court because 
he had impoverished himself by his extravagance and generosity. 

® This shows that Kardevyle in the first stanza cannot be Caer- 
leon, as has been conjectured. In the romance of Geraint the Son 
of Erhin, Arthur s court is held at Caerlleon upon TJsk. See Lady 
C. Guest’s edition of the Mahinogjon, part 3. 
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And cUcs greet rathe liyt wore ; 

But, syr ineyr, without, lenyiig, 

I am iLieparfcytii fnim tliu kyng. 

And that iew3"tli me soie: 

Ne ther thare no man bcnethe ne above. 
Fore the kyng Artonrs love, 

OnowTC me never more : 

But, syr meyr, y pray tlic par amour. 

May y take with the sojonr i 
Sum tyme we knewe us yore.” 

The meyr stod, and hetho3te hym tlicre 
MTiiat my5t he hys answere, 

And to hyui than gan he sayn, 

•• Sau-, vij, kny3tcs han here liare in y-nonn*. 
And ever y wayte whan tlicy wyl come. 
That am of LytyUe-Bretayne.’’* 

LannM tnmede liymself and I0W3, 

Therof he haddc scorn i-now5, 

And seyde to his kny3tes tweyne, 

Xow may ye se swycli ys service. 

Unther a lord of lytyllc piyse. 

How he may therof be layn.**’ 

Lamifiil awayward gan to lyde, 

The meyr bad lie sclmld abyde. 

And sey<le yn thys manerc, 

yn a chamber by my orchard syde, 
Ther may ye dwelle with joye and piyde. 

3 vf hyt your wyllc Vverc/'* 

Lann&l auuou-]y3tes. 

He and hys two knytus 
Sojournede ther yn tore ; 

So savagelych hys good he be^ette. 

That he ward vn greet deito. 

Ey3t yn the ferst yere. 

So hyt befelle at Pentecost, 
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Swycli tyme as tlie Holy Cfr»st 
Ainoii^ mankond gaii ly5t. 

Thai syr Hiiwe and syr Jon 
Tok here leve for to i^oii 
At syr Lauiital the kiiy5t. 

They seyd, “ Syr. our robes ]»et:i t.. lYin. 
And your tresour ys alle y-speiit. 

And wo ootli ewvlle y-dvst/* 

Thanne seyde syr liauntal t«* the kiiv5t*— 
Tell ye no man of my poveiiio. 

For the love of God almy5l.“ 

The kny3tes answerede and »seyde th*>. 
That they nolde hyni wreve never nio. 

A 1 thys world to wynne. 

With that word they wentc hym tK*, 

To Glastynghery bothe two. 

Ther kyng Artour was inne. 

The kyng sawe the kny5tes hende. 

And a3ens ham he gan wende. 

For they were of hys kenne : 

Noon other robes they no hadde 
Tlian they owt with ham ladde. 

And tho were to-tore and thvnne. 
Than seyde quene Gwenore, that was fel, 
“ How foryth the prowde kny3t Launfal I 
May he hys armas welde f 
36, madame,"” sayde the knytus than. 
He laryth as welle as any man. 

And eUys God hyt schelde,” 

Moche worchyp and greet honour 
To Gonore the quene and kyng Arthur 
Of syr Launfol they telde ; 

And seyde, ‘‘ He lovede us ^o. 

That he wold us evermo-, 

At wylle have y-helde. 
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But upon a rayny day hyt befel. 

An Iiuntynge wente syr LaunfeL 
To cliasy yn lioltes Iiore 
111 our old robes we ycde that day. 

And thus we bctb y-went away, 

And we before bym wore.” 

(Had was Artour the k^oig 
That Launfal was yn good lykyng. 

The qnene byt row welle sore ; 

For scbe wold, with aUe her my3t, 

That he hadde be, bothe day and ny3t. 

In paynys more and more. 

Upon a day of the Trinitc 
A fi*rite of greet solempnite 
In Carlyoun was holde ^ 

Erles and barones of that countre, 

Ladyes and hoqaes of that cite, 

Thyder come bothe yongh and old. 

But Launfal tor hys poverte 
Was not bedc to that semble, 

Lyte men of hym tolde ; 

The meyr to the feste was of sent. 

The meyrys dou3ter to Launfal went. 

And axode yf he wolde 
In lialle dyne with her that day. 

“Damesele,” he sayde, ‘‘nay. 

To dyne have I no herte ; 

Tine dayes ther ben agon. 

Mete ne diynke eet y noon, 

And alle was for povert. 

To-day to cherchc y wolde have gon. 

But me fawtede hosyn and schon, 

^ That is, hoaxy forests. Few c:spressioiis are more common in 
early English metrical romances. See Torrent of Portugal, p. 2f>. 
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Clenly brech and scberte ; 

And for defiiwte of clodvn^e, 

Ne my 3 te j yn with tbe peple tbrvii^e. 

No wontber dou3 me ft.nierte ! 

But o thyng, damesele, y pray tbe, 
Sadel and brydel lene tbou me, 

A wbylc for to lyde. 

That y my3te confortede b * 

By a launde untber tliys ca-Ic" 

A 1 yn tbys undem-tyde/'* 

Launfal dy3te hys courser, 

Witboute knave other squyer 
He rood with lytylle pryde ; 

Hys hors slod and fell yn the fen, 
Wherfore bym scomede many men. 

Abowte hym fer and wyde. 

Poverty the kuyst to hors gan spryu^e. 
For to dryve awray lokynge. 

He rood toward the west ; 

The wetlier w’^as hot the undem-tyde. 
He Ijyte adoun, and gan abyde 
Under a fayr forest ; 

And for hete of the wedere, 

Hys mantelle he feld togydere. 

And sette hym doun to reste. 

Thus sat the kny3t yn symplyte 
In the schadowe mither a tre, 

Ther that hym lykede best. 

As he sat yn sorow’ and sore. 

He sawe come out of holtes bore, 
Gentylle may denes two ; 

Har kerteles wrer of Inde sandel, 
I-lased smalle, jolyf and welle, 

Ther my3t noon gayer go. 

Har manteles w'er of grene telvret. 
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Y-bordured with gold ry3t welle y-sctte, 
I-pelvred with giys and gro ; 
liar lieddyri wcr dy3t wcUo witliallc, 
Everycli hadde oon a joljf coronalle. 

V/yth syxty gemmys and mo. 

Har fiices wer wlivt as snow on dowiie, 
liar rode was red, her eyn wor bromie, 

I sa\ve never non swvclie ; 

That oon bar of gold a basyn, 

That other a towayle whyt and 
Of sclk that was good and rychc. 

Her kercheves wer welle sehyre, 

> Aiayd wyth ryche gold wyre. 

Launfal began to sychc ; 

Tlicy com to liym over the both. 

He w’as curteys, and a3ens hem goth, 

And greette hem myldelyche. 

“ Damesels,*” he seyde, “ God yow se 
“ Syr kny5t,'" they seyde, “ welle tlie be ! 

Our lady, dame Tiyamour, 

Bad thou schuldest com spoke with here, 
3vf hyt wer tliy wylle, sere, 

Wythottte more sojour.” 

Launfal hem grauntedc curteyslychc. 

And wente wyth hem myldelyche. 

They wheiyn whyt as flour ; 

And when they come in the forest an hyy, 
A pavyloun y-teld he sy3 

AVith merthe and mochelle honour. 

The pavylomi was wioutli for sothe, y-wys, 
Alle of werk of Sarsynys, 


^ See an inddent similar to this in tlie English versions of the 
Gesta Komanorum, edited by Sir F, IHadden, p. 100. Compare 
also TTarton, Introd. p. 175. 
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The pomclles of erystallo ; 

Upon the toppe an ern tlicr 
Of boimiecle irold ryche anil ^ood. 

I-florysched with lyche ainallo. 

His eyn w^er carbonkeles brT5t, 

As the mono they schon a nyst. 

That spreteth out OTyr alle : 

Alysaundi'e the conqnerour, 

Ne kyng Art our, yn hys most honr.nr 
No hadde noon sewych juelle. 

He fond yn the pavyloun 
The kynges dou3ter of Olyroun, 

Dame Tryamour that hy3to ; 

Her fsbdyr was kyng of jfoyrye. 

Of Occient fer and ny5e, 

A man of mochelle my3te. 

In the paTylonn he fond a bed of prvs. 

I-heled with purpnr bys. 

That semylc was of sy3te ; 

Thciinne lay that lady gent. 

That after syr Laun&l hedde y-sent. 

That lefeome lemede bry3t. 

For hete her clothes down sche dede 
Almost to her gerdyl stede. 

Than lay sche uneovert ; 

Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 

Or snow that snewcth yn wynterys day. 

He seygh never non so pert. 

The rede rose, whan sche ys newe, 

A3ens her rode nes nan3t of liowe. 

I dar welle say yn sei-t 

" The whole of this description of the faiiy princess and her 
lover is superior to most other things of the kind composed in 
K^nglish at the same period, yet much inferior to the F rench original. 
Compare the extract given by Warton from Adam Darie’s poem. 
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Her hero schon as gold wyre, 

May no man rede here atyre, 

Ne nau5t wello thenke yn heil. 

Schc seyde, “ LaunM, my leminan swele., 

A 1 my joye for the y lete, 

Swetyng paramour ; 

Ther nys no man yn Oristente, 

That y love so moche as tlie, 

Kyng neyther emperour.” 

Launfal beheld that swete wy3th, 

AUe hys love yn her was ly3th. 

And keste that swete flour ; 

And sat adoun her bysyde. 

And seyde, “ Swetyng, what so bctydo,. 

I am to thyn honoure.'” 

She seyde, “ Syr kny3t, gentyl and hende, 

I wot thy stat, ord, and ende, 

Be nau3t aschamed of me ; 

Yf thou wylt truly to me take. 

And alle wemen for me forsake, 

Eyche I wylle make the : 

I wylle the 3eve an alner, 

I-mad of sylk and of gold cler, 

Wyth fayre ymages thre ; 

As oft thou puttest the hond therinue,^ 

A mark of gold thou schalt Wynne, 

In wat place that thou be.'” 

Also sche seyde, “ Syr LaunM, 

I yeve the Blaunchard my stede lei. 

And Gyfre my owen knave : 

And of my armes oo pensel, 

Wyth thre ermyns y-peynted welle, 

' The multiplication of riches by invisible agency is a very 
favourite fiction in Oriental romance. 
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Also thou schalt have. 

In werre, ne yn tumemont, 

Ne schalle the greve no knY3tes dent. 

So weUe y schalle the save.’' 

Than answerede the gantyl kn>5t, 

And seyde, “ Gramarcy, my swete wy5t. 

No bettere kepte y have.'**’ 

The dameseUe gan her up sette. 

And bad her maydenes her fette 
To hyr hondys watyr clere ; 

Hyt was y-do without lette. 

The cloth was spred, the bord was sette. 

They wente to hare sopere. 

Mete and diynk they hadde afyn, 

Pyemunt, dare, and Peynysch wyn. 

And elles greet wondyr hyt wer : 

Whan they had sowpeth and the day was gone. 
They wente to bedde, and that anoon, 

Launfal and sche yu fere. 

For play lytylle they sclepte that nyjt, 

TyUe on mom hyt was day-ly5t, 

Sche badd hym aryse anoon ; 

Hy seyde to hym, “ Syr, gantyl kny3t. 

And thou writ speke with me any wy^t. 

To a deme stede thou gon j 
Welle privyly I wolle come to the. 

No man alyve ne schalle me se. 

As styUe as any ston."" 

Tho was Laun&l glad and blythe. 

He cowde no man hys joye kythe. 

And keste her welle good won. 

“ Bot of o thyng, syr kny5t, I wame the. 

That thou make no host of me. 

For no kennes mede 5 ^ 

The leadCT will find a similar injunction in the ballad of Tho- 
of Erdldoun, hereafter printed. 
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And jf thou doost, y wamy the before, 

Alle my love thou hast forlore 
And thus to hym sche seyde. 

Launfal tok hys love to wcnde, 

Gyfire kedde that he was hende. 

And brou3t Launfel hys stcde : 

Launfal lepte ynto the arsoun. 

And rood horn to Karlyoun 
In hys poyer wede, 

Tho was the kny3t yn hcrtc at wylle. 

In hys chaunbcr he hyld hym stylle 
AUc that undem-tyde ; 

Than come ther thorwgh the cyto ten 
Welle y-hamesyth men. 

Upon ten somers ryde ; 

Some wyth sylver, some wyth gold, 

Alle to syr Laun£bl hyt schold. 

To presente hym wyth pryde ; 

Wyth ryche clothes, and armure bry3t. 

They axede aftyr LaunM the kny3t, 

Whar he gan abyde. 

The yong men wer clodeth yn ynde, 

Gyfi'e he rood aUe behynde. 

Up Blaunchard whyt as flour 5 
Tho seyde a boy that yn the market stod, 

“ How fere sehalle aUe thys good ? 

Telle us par amour.’’ 

Tho seyde Gyfire, Hyt ys y-sent 
To syr Launfal yn present, 

That hath leved yn greet dolom\” 

Than seyde the boy, Nys he but a wrecche 
What thare any man of hym recche ? 

- Ellis’s mistake of piinting these two words as a verb awrecche 
is rather violently handled by Eitson, Met. Horn., iii., 251. 
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At the meyiys hous he taketh sojour/" 
At the meyiys hous they gon ii.ly3te. 

And presented the noble kny3te 

With swych good as hym was sent ; 
And whan the nieyr sey3 that lychesse. 
And syr Launfalcs noblencfcse. 

He held hym selfe fonle y-schent. 

Tho scyde the meyr, “ Syr, per charyte. 

In hallo to day tliat thou wylt ete with me, 
3esterday y hadde y-nient. 

At the feste we wold han be yn same. 

And y-hadde solas and game. 

And erst thou were y-went.‘* 

Syr meyr, God for-3elde the, 

Whyles y was yn my poverte 
Thou bode me never dyne ; 

Now y have more gold and fe. 

That myne frendes han sent me. 

Than thou and alle dyne.**’ 

The meyr for schame away 3ede, 

T^n.iinfa.1 yn purpure gan hym schre<le, 
I-pelvred with whyt ermyne : 

AUe that Launial had borwyth before, 
Gyfre be tayle and be score 
3ald hjdi welle and fyne. 

Launfal helde ryche festes, 

Fyfty fedde povcre gestes. 

That in myschef w'er 5 
Fvftv bou3te stronge stedes, 

Fyftj^ yaf ryche wedes 
To kny3tes and squyere ; 

Fyfty rewardede relygyous, 

Fyfty dely vercde prysouns. 

And made ham quyt and sehere ; 

Fyfty clcidede gestours. 
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To many men he dede honours, 

In countreys fere and nerc. 

Alle tlie lordes of Karlyoun 
Lette crye a tumement yn the loun, 
For love of syr Launfel, 

And for Blaunchard, hj^s good stede. 

To wytc how hym wold spcdc, 

That was y-made so wclle ; 

And whan the day was y-come, 

That the justes were yn y-nome, 

They rvde out also snelle : 
Trompours gon hare bemes blowe, 

The lordes ryden out a rowe. 

That were yn that castelle. 

There began the tumement. 

And ech kny3t leyd on other good dent 
Wyth mases and wyth swerdes bothe 
Me niy5tc y-sc some therforc 
Stedos y-wonne, and some y-lore. 

And liny5tes wonther wro5th. 

Syth the rounde table was, 

A bettere tumement ther nas, 

I dar weUe say for sothe ; 

Many a lorde of Enrlvoun, 

That day were y-bore adoun, 

Certayn withouten othe. 

Of Karlyoun the ryche constable 
Eod to Laun&Ue, without fable. 

He nolde no lengere abyde : 

He smot to Laun&l, and he to hym, 
Welle steme strokes, and welle grym, 
Ther wer in eche a syde. 

LaunM was of hym y-ware. 

Out of his sadelle he hym bar 
To groimdc tLxt ylke tyde ; 
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And wlian the constable bore adomi, 

G vfre lepte ynto the arsouu. 

And awey he gaii to rydc. 

The erl of Ohestire therof segh. 

For Tvreththe yn herte he was) woJ ne»li. 

And rood to syr Lanufale, 

And smot hym yn the helm on hesrli. 

That the crest adoun flegh. 

Thus seyd the Frensj>ch taleJ 
Launfal was mochel of niy5t. 

Of hys stede he dede hym ly5t, 

And bare hyni doun yn the dale ; 

Than come ther syr LaunM abowte 
Of Walssche kny5tes a greet rowte. 

The numbre y not how fhle. 

Than my3te me[n] se seheldes ryve, 

Speres to-breste and to-dry ve, 

Behynde and ek before ; 

Thoru5 Launfel and hys stedes dent. 

Many a kny3t, verement. 

To ground was i-bore. 

So the prys of that tumay 

Was delyvered to Launfol that day. 

Without oth y-swore : 

Launfol rod to Karlyoun, 

To the meyrys hous yn the toun. 

And many a lord hym before. 

And than the noble kny3t Launfal 
Held a feste ryche and ryalle. 

That leste fourteny5t ; 

Erles and barouns Me 
Semely wer sette yn sale, 

^ AUuding, of course, to the original French text of LaunfaL of 
which there are copies in IVIS. HarL 978, and MS. Cott. Vespas. 
B- xiv. See p. 2. 
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Am\ rvaly were adv}!. 

And every day dame Triamour, 

Sclie com to syr Launfalc boui-, 
A-day wlien liyt was ny3t. 

Of alle that ever wer ther tho, 

Segli lie non but they two, 

Gyfire and Launfal the knv3t. 

PART II. 

A knyght ther was yn Lumbardye, 
To svr LaunM hadde he greet enwe. 

S\^r Valentyne he hy3tc ; 

He herde speke of syr Launial, 

That lib couth justy welle. 

And was a man of mochel my3tt\ 
Syr Valentyne was wonther stmng, 
Fyftene feet he was longe ; 

Hym tho3te he brente bry3te5 
But he my3te with Launfal ploye, 

In the feld betwene ham tweye. 

To justy, otlier to fy3te- 
Syr Valentyne sat yn hys halle, 

Hys massengere he let y-calle, 

And seydc he moste wende 
To syr LaunfeJ the noble kny3t, 

That was y-holde so mychel of my3t. 
To Bretayne he wolde hym sende. 
And sey hym, for love of hys lemmaii, 
Yf sche be any gentyle woman, 
Oourteys, fre, other hende. 

That he come with me to juste. 

To kepe hys hameys from the rustc. 
And elles hys manhod schende. 

The messengere ys forth y-yrent 
To tho hys lordys commaundement. 
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He hadde wynde uX wylle. 

Wlian lie was over the water y-ruiiu^ 

Tlio wav to svr Lauutal he hath v-ii«»iti^ 

And fifrette hvm with w'orde>: stvlh*. 

a « « 

And seyd, ‘‘Syr, my lord, syr Valeiityiu. 

A noble werronr, and quoynte of 
Hath me sent the tyile. 

And prayth the, for thy lemma ue'^ siikc . 

Thou schuldest with liym jusste^ 

Tho I0U3 Laun£i>l fiille stylle. 

And seyde, as he was gentyl kny5t, 

Th^^lke day a fourteny5t 
He wold wyth hym play. 

He yaf the messenger, for that ty dy 11 1:, 

A noble courser and a rjno:. 

And a robe of ray. 

Launfal tok leve at Triamour, 

That was the bry3t berde yn hour-. 

And keste that swete may ; 

Thanne seyde that swete wy3t. 

Dreed the nothyng, syr gentyl kiiy5t. 

Thou schalt hym sle that day-"'’ 

Liaun&l nolde nothyng with hym have 
But Blannchard hys stede, and Gyfre hv« knaA^e 
Of alle hys fayr meyne ; 

He sehyppede and hadde wynd welle good. 

And wente over the salte flod. 

Into Lumbardye. 

When he was over the water y-come, 

Ther the justes schulde he noiiie. 

In the cyte of Atalye, 

Syr Valentyn hadde a greet ost. 

And syr Launfal abatede her bo«?t. 

Wyth lytylle companye. 

And whan syi’ Launlal was y-dy3t 
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upon Blauncliard liys stede lyjt. 

With helm, and spere, and sclielde, 
Alle that sawe hyni yn aiaiieK bry3t, 

Seyde tliey Nawe never swycli a kny3t. 
That hyni with eyen heheld. 

Th<i ryde togydere thes kny3tes two. 

That liar schaftes to-broste bo, 

And to-scyverede yn the felde ; 

Another conrs togedere they rod, 

'riiat syr Launfale helm of glod, 

In tale as hyt ys telde. 

Svr Valentvn lo£rh, and hadde ffood "ame, 
Hadde LaunfeJ never so moche schanie 
Jlofbrhond 3^11 no ; 

Irvfre kedde he was STOod at nede. 

And lepte upon hys ma3^strys stede. 

No man iie segh with sy3t. 

And er than thay togedere mette, 

Hy^s lordes helm he on sette, 

Fa^Yc and welle ady3t ; 

Tho was Launfal glad and bljiihe. 

And donkede Gyfte many syde. 

For hjs dedc so inochel of my3t. 

Sv^r Valentyne smot Launfal soo. 

That hys scheld fel hym fi’o, 

Anoon-ry3t yn that stounde ; 

And Gyfre the sclielde up hente. 

And broghte hyt hys lord to presente. 

Ere h3^t cam thoune to grounde, 

Tho was Launfal glad and bl3rthe. 

And rode ayen the thrydde syde. 

As a kn3"3t of mochelle mounde ; 

Syr Valentyne he smot so there. 

That hore and man bothe deed were. 
GrouAuig w\’'th giysly wounde. 
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A lie the lordes of Atalve 

To «yr Launfal hadde greet eiivye. 

That Valentyne was y-slawc. 

And swore that he schold dye. 

Ere he wente out of Lumbardye, 

Aud be hongede, and to-drawe. 

Syr Launfal brayde out hys lachuu. 
And as ly3t as dew he leyde hem dounr* 
In a lytylle drawe. 

And whan he hadde the lordes sclayn. 
He went ayen ynto Bretayn 
With solas and wyth plawe. 

The tydyng com to Artour the kyng^ 
Anoon wythout lesyng. 

Of syr Launfales noblesse ; 

Anoon a let ^ to hym sende. 

That Launfalle schuld to hym wende. 
At seynt J onnys masse. 

For kyng Artour wold a teste holde. 

Of erles and of barouns bolde. 

Of lordynges more and lesse ; 

Syr Launfal schud be stward of balk*. 
For to agye hys gestes alle. 

For cowthe of largesse. 

Launfiil toke leve at Triamour. 

For to wende to kyng Artour. 

Hys feste tor to agye ; 

Ther he fond merthe and niueh honour. 
Ladyes that wer weUe br\'3t yn boiu*e. 

Of kuy3tes greet companye. 

Fourty dayes leste the feste, 
llychc, rvallc, and honej-te. 


' III the original M!S. it ib wntleii “alet," which Kilboii ha- 
corrected to a lettci ” 
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W'liat liel]) liyt for to lyc '( 

^Viid at the tburty daycs ende. 

The lordes tokc ]iar leve to weude. 

Everych yn hys partyc. 

Aud attyr mete syi’ Gaweyu, 

Syr Gyeiyes, aud Agrafeyu, 

And syr Lauuial also, 

Wente to daunce upon the grcne, 

Ciither the tour ther lay the queue. 

With syxty ladyes aud mo. 

To lede the daunce Laun&l was set. 

For hvs lar<cesse he W'as loveJc the bet, 

m Q 

Seitayu of alle tho ; 

The rpienc lay out and belield hem alle, 
r se,*” sche seyde, ‘‘ daunce large Lauutalle. 
To liym than wylle y go. 

< )f alle the kny3tes tliat y se there, 

He ys the feyreste bachelere. 

He lie hadde ucTcr no wyf : 

Tyde me good, other ylle, 

1 wyUe go and wyte hys wyllc, 

T lore liym as my lyf-**** 

Sc'hc tok with her a companye, 

Tlie tayrest that sch[e] my3te aspye, 

Syxty ladyes and fyf ; 

And wente hem doun aiioon“iy3tes. 

Ham to pley among the kny3tes, 

Welle stylle wythouten stryf. 

The quene yede to the formeste ende, 

Betwene Laun&l and Glauweyn the hende. 
And after her ladyes bry3t ; 

To daunce they went alle yn same. 

To se hem play hyt was fayr game, 

A lady aud a kny'3t. 

I'hey hadde menstrales of nioeh Iiouours. 
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Fydelers, fytolyrs, and trompoui>. 

And elles liyt were uniy5t : 

Thor they playdo, for sothe to fc^ay. 

After mete the somerys day. 

Alle what liyt was ney3 ny5t. 

And whanue the dannce began to bUike. 
The quene gan Launfel to counselle take. 
And seyde yu thy& manere : 
Sertaynlyclie, syr kny3t, 

I have the lovvd wvth alle mv ni\5t. 
More than thys seven 3ere.^ 

But that thou lovye me, 

Scrtes y dye fore love of the, 

Launfiil, my lemmau dere.*** 

Than answercde the gentylle kny3t. 

“ 1 nelle he traytour thay ne ny5t. 

Be God, that alle may stere.’' 

Sche seyde, Fy on the, thou coward, 
An-hongeth worth thou hye and hard. 
That thou ever were y-bore ! 

That thou lyvest hyt ys pyte. 

Thou lovyst no w'oman, ne no woman the, 
Thow wer worthy forlore.*"* 

The kny3t Tvas sore aschamed tho. 

To speke ne mY3te he forgo. 

And seyde, the quene before : 

“ I have loved a &yryr woman 
Than thou ever leydest thy ney upon, 
Thys seven yer and more. 

Hyr lothlokste mayde, wythoute wene, 
My3te bet be a quene. 


1 A slight stretch of imagiaation on the part of Queen Guen- 
ever, who, as we have before seen, treated Laiinfal so indignantly 
at her maiiiage, and wished him to he ‘^in paynys more and more.’' 
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Tliaii thou ill alle thy lyv't*."*' 

Therfiire tlie queue was swy^tlie wro3t, 

Sclic taketh hyr maydcnes, and fojlh liy gotlu 
fnto her tour al so blyvo. 

And anoii sche lev donii vii her bedde. 

For wrotJie syk sche hyr brcddc. 

And swore, so inoste sclie thryve, 

Sche wold of Lannfal be so awreke. 

That alle the lond schidd of hym spoke, 
Wythinno the daycs fAdb. 

Kmc: Artour com fro huntAai«c, 

Blythe and glad yn allc thvng. 

To hys chamber than Aventc he. 

A noon the quene on hyiu gaii crye. 

But y be awreke, y schallc dye, 
ilyn herte Avylle breke athre. 

I spak to Laun&l yn my game. 

And he besofte me of schame,^ 

Aly lemman for to be ; 

And of a lemman hys yelp he made, 

That the lodlokest mayde that sche hadde 
My3t be a quene above me,'” 

Kyng Artour was welle wrotli. 

And be God he swor hys oth. 

That Launfal scliuld be sclawe. 

He wente attyr do3ty kny5tes. 

To brynge LaunM anoon-ry3tes. 

To be hongeth and to-drawe. 

The kny3tes softe hym anoon. 

But Launfal was to hys chanber gon. 

To han hadde solas and plawe ; 


1 Few incidents are more common m old romances than this, 
and may he traced to the history of Joseph and Poti|»har's wife m 
Genesis 
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He rfotto liyj- IceK but vva*- bm-. 

As sclie liacble wariiede byiii betbn-. 

Tlio was Lauiifal unta^ve. 

He lokede yn bys 

That fond hym bpoiidyiiir allc pleiier. 

V/lian that he hadde neile. 

And ther nas noon, tor s«#th to '^.ly 
And Gyfre was y-ryde av.ay 
Up Ulaunchard hys- stede. 

^Vllc tliat he hadde hetbre y-wouiie, 

Hyt malt as snow a5en.'5 the suune. 

In roiiiauncc as we rede ; 

Hys armur, that was wlnii as fluiuv 
Hyt becoin of blak colour. 

And thus tlian Launfal sey<le : 

Alas,*” he seyde, - my ereature. 

How schalle I irom the endure, 

Swetyng Tryamoure ‘i 
Alle iny joye I have tbrelore. 

And the, that me ys worst fore. 

Thou blysftdle berde yu boure.” 

Ho bet hys body and hys hedde ek. 

And cursede the mouth that he with sspek. 

With care and greet doloure ; 

And, for sorow, yn that stounde, 

Anoon he felle aswow^e to grounde ; 

With that come kQy 5 tes tbure. 

And bond hym, and laddc hyui the#, 

Tho w^as the knY 5 te yn dohle wo. 

Before Artour the kyng. 

Than sscydo kyng Artour, 

Fyle ataynte tray tour ! 

Why madest thow s>wyehe yelpyng 
Thai thy loinmamici^ lodlokest niayd^ 
Was tavrer lhau uiv wvf. thou >evdr. 

Ml « • « 
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That was a tbwllc lesyuge I 
And tliou besoftest her betbr than, 

Tliat sche schold be tliy Icmiuaii, 

That was mysprowd lykynge !” 

The kny3t answcrede with egrc moode, 

I]etbre the kyng ther he stodc. 

The quenc on hym gan lye ; 

Sethe that y ever was y-born, 

T bcsofte her here befom 
Never of no folye. 

But sehe seyde y nas no man, 

Ne that me lovede no woman, 

Ne no womannes companyc ; 

And I answcrede lier and sayde. 

That my lemmannes lodlckest mayde 
To be a qnene was better wordye. 

Sertes, lordynges, hyt ys so, 

1 am a-redy for to tho 
Alle that the court wylle loke."” 

To say the soth, without les, 

Alle togedere how hyt was, 
xij. kny5tes w'er dryve to boke ; 

Alle they seyde ham betwene, 

That knewe the maners of the queue. 

And the queste toke; 

The quene bar los of swych a word. 

That sche lovede lemmannes wythout her lord, 
Har never on hyt foresoke. 

Tlierfor they seyden alle, 

Hyt ivas long on the quenc, and not on LauntaJ, 
Thereof they gonne hym skerc ; 

And yf he mjytc liys lemmau bryngc, 

That he made of swycli yelpyugo. 

Other the iiiaydenes were 
Biyytere than the queue of hewe- 
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Lauiifal schuld be holde trrwe. 

Of tbat jn alle maiiere ; 

And yf lie iny5te not brynge liy^ let 
He aehud be hongede as a tbef. 

They seyden alle yn lere. 

Alle yn fere they made proterynae. 

That Launfal sclitdd hys leniiiian biy'iiue 
Hys heed be gan to laye. 

Than seyde the quene, wytliout lefeviii^e. 

3yf he biyngeth a tiyrer thynge. 

Put out my eeyn gray.* 

Whan that wajowr was take on honde- 
Launfiil therto to borwes fonde. 

Noble kny3tes twayn ; 

Syr Percevalle, and syr Gawayn. 

They wer hys borwes, soth to sayn, 

Tylle a certayn day. 

The ceidayn day, I 50W ply3t. 

Was xij. moneth and fourteny3t. 

That he sehuld hvs leminan brvii»^e : 

S^^r Liaunfid, that noble kny5t. 

Greet sorow and care yn hym was l3"5t, 

Hys hondys he gan wrynge. 

So greet sorowe hjun was upan, 

Gladlyehe hys lyf he wold a forgon. 

In care and in inamynge ; 

Gladlj'che he wold hys hed forego, 

Everych man therfore was wo. 

That wj'ste of that tydynde ; 

The certa^Ti day was ny3y'ng, 

. Hys borowes hym bro3t befor the kyng. 

The kyng recordede tho. 

' (rre^' cy&y were formeih' conadered a great mark of beauty, 
umeioub instanccb might be quoted fiom the old romances. 
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Aud bad Lyui bryng by« lef yu «y 5 L, 

Syr LamiM seyde that lie ue iiiy 3 t, 
Tberfore him was welle wo. 

The kyng commaundede the barouus alle 
To yeve jugeoicnt on Launfal, 

And dampny hym to sclo. 

Than sayde the erl of Oomcwayle, 

That was wyth ham at that counceyle, 
‘‘We Avyllyd na3t do so ; 

(xrcet schame hyt war us alle upon 
For to dampny that gantylman. 

That hath be hcnde and fre ; 

Thcrfor, lordynges, doth be my reed. 

Our kyng we wj'llyth another Avcy lede. 
Out of loud Launlal schalle fle.'*'* 

And as they stod thus spekynge, 

The barouns sawe come lydynge 
Ten maydenes bry3t of ble ; 

11 am tho3te they wer so bry3t and scheuo. 
That the lodlokest, wythout wcne, 

Hai- queue than my3te be. 

Tho seyde Gawayu, that cortey.s kuy3t, 
Launfal, brodyr, drede the no wy3t, 

Her cometh thy lemmau hcnde ; 

Lauufal answerede, and seyde, ‘^y-^^y^ 
None of ham my lemnian nys, 

Gawayn, my lefly frende.'” 

To tiiat castcUc they wente rjyt. 

At the gate they gonno aly3t, 

Befor kyng Artour gonne tliey wc^iidc. 
And bede hyiii mak a-rcily hattvly 
A tay^r rhaiubcr lore here lady. 

Thai, was come orkyiigCfc keiid**. 

“ Ho li\s your lady Artoiir M‘\de 
Yc .schulle y-Awlc." ||h‘ m;i\(b 
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For sclie cometh ryde.'*"’ 

Tlie kyng commaundede, for her sake. 

The feyryst chaunber for to take. 

In hys palys that tyde. 

And anon to hys barouns he sente. 

For to yeve jugemente 

Upon that traytour fulle of pryde ; 

The barouns answerede anooii-ry3t. 

Have we seyn the madeues bry3t, 

AVe schulle not long-e abvde.’’’ 

A newe tale they gonne tho. 

Some of wele and some of wo, 

Har lord the kyng to queme. 

Some dampnede Liaun&I there. 

And some made hym qnyt and skere. 
Hare tales wer welle brerae. 

Tlio saw they other ten maydenes bry5t, 
Fayryre than the other ten of sy3t. 

As they gone hym dome ; 

They ryd upon joly moyles of Spayne, 
AVyth sadelle and brydelle of Champayne, 
Hare lorayns ly3t gonne leme. 

They wer y-clodeth yn samyt tyre, 

Ech man hadde greet desyre 
To se hare clodynge. 

Tho scyde Gaweyn, that cuitayse kny3t, 
Launfal, here cometh thy swete wy3t. 
That may thy bote brynge.'*'’ 

Launfal answerede, with drery do5t. 

And seyde, Alas, y knowe her no3t, 

Ne non of alle the ofsprynge.’*'* 

Forth they wente to that palys. 

And ly3te at the hye deys 
lletbre Artoure the kyuge. 

And gi’etle the kyng and queue ek. 
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And 00 niayde thys wordes spak 
To the kyng Aitour, — 

Thyn haJle agrayde, and hele the walles 
With clodes and with lyche palles, 

A3ens my Lady Tryamour.’’ 

The kyng answerede bedene, 

“ Welle-come, ye maydenes schcne, 

Be our Lord the Savyoure.” 

He commanndede Lanncelot du Lake to bryiige 
hem yn fere 

In the chamber ther bar felawcs were. 

With merthe and moehe honour. 

Anoon the quene suppose gyle. 

That LaunfiJ schuUe yn a whyle 
Be y-made quyt and skere, 

Thoru3 hys lemman that was cominynge ; 

Anon sche seyde to Artour the kyng, 

“ Syre, curtays yf [thou] were. 

Or yf thou lovedest thyn honoure, 

I schuld be awreke of that traytoure. 

That doth me changy chore ; 

To LaunM thou schuldest not spare. 

Thy barouns dryveth the to bysinare. 

He ys hem lef and dere.” 

And as the quene spak to the kyng. 

The barouns sey3 come rydynge 
A damesele alone, 

Upoon a whyt comely palfrey. 

They saw nevere non so gay 
Upon the grounde gone. 

GentyUe, jolyl* as bryd on bowe. 

In alle mancre fayr i-nowc 
To wonye yn worldly wone ; 

The lady was bry3t as blusme on brere. 

With eyen gitiy, witli lovelycli 
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Her leyre lyst scliooue. 

As rose on rvs her rode was red, 

«/ ^ 

The her schon upon here hed. 

As gold wyre that schynyth bry3t, 

Sche hadde a croune upon here molde. 

Of ryche stones and of golde. 

That lo&om lemede ly3t. 

The lady was clad yn purpere palle. 

With gentylle body and myddylle snialle. 

That semely was of sy5t ; 

Her mantylle was furryth with wln^t crmyn, 
I-reversyd jolyf and fyn. 

No rychere be ne my3t. 

The sadeUe was semyly sett. 

The sainbus wer grene felvet, 

I-paynted with ymagerye ; 

The bordure was of belles. 

Of ryche gold and nothyng elles. 

That any man my3te aspye. 

In the arsouns, before and behynde. 

Were twey stones of Ynde, 

Gay for the maystrye ; 

The paytrelle of her palflaye 

Was worth an erldome stoute and gay. 

The best yn Lumbardye. 

A gerfeiwcon sche bar on here hond, 

A softe pas here palfray fond. 

That men here schuld beholde ; 

Thoru3 Karlyon rood that lady, 

Twey whyte grehoundys ronne hyr by. 

Hare colers were of goldc. 

And whan Laun&l sawe that lady. 

To alle the folk he gon crye an hy, 

Bothe to yonge and olde. 

Her,’’ he seyde, comytli my lominan swele. 
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Sclic my3te me of my balys bete, 

3ef that lady wolde.’' 

Forth sclie wente ynto the halle, 

Tlier was the queue and the ladyes alle. 
And also kyng Artonre ; 

Her maydenes come ayens her ry5t. 

To take here styrop whan schc ly3t. 

Of the lady dame Trj^amomre. 

Sche dede of her mantylle on the flel, 
That men schnld her beholde the bet, 
Wythoute a more sojour ; 

Kyng Artonre gan here fiiyre grete. 

And sche hym agayn with wordes swete. 
That were of greet valom-e. 

Op stod the queue and ladyes stoute. 

Her for to beholde alle aboute, 

How evene sche stod upry3t ; 

Than wer they wyth her also donne, 

As ys the mone ayen the sonne 
A-day whan hyt ys ly^t 
Than seyde sche to Artour the kyng, 

“ Syr, hydyr I com for swych a thyng, 
To skere Launfal the kny3t, 

Tliat he never, yn no folye, 
f 3 esofte the queue of no drurye. 

Be dayes ne be ny3t. 

Therfor, syr kyng, good kepe thou inyiie. 
He bad na3t her, but sche bad hym. 

Here leminan for to be ; 

And he answerede her and seyde. 

That hys lemmannes lotlilokest mayde 
Was fayryr than was sche.” 

Kyng Artour seyde, wdthouten oth(\ 

‘‘ Kch mail may y-se that y‘< Mdln*. 
flrv5teit‘ that ye be.”'" 
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With that dame Tryamour to the queue geth. 
And blow on lier swych a breth. 

That never eft my3t sehe se. 

The lady lep an hyre paJfray, 

And bad hem alle have good day, 

Schc nolde no lengere abyde ; 

With that com Gyfre alle so prest. 

With Laanft.ly8 stede out of the forest 
And stod Launfal besyde. 

The kny3t to horse b^an to spiynge 
Anoon wythout any lettynge, 

Wyth hys lemman away to ryde ; 

The lady tok her maydenys aehon^ 

And wente the way that sche hadde er gom 
With solas and wyth pryde. 

The lady rod dorth Oardevyle, 

Fere ynto a jolyf ile, 

Olyroun that hy3te ; 

Every 3er upon a certayn day, 

Me[n] may here Lannfeles stede nay. 

And hym se with sy3t. 

Ho that wylle there axsy Justus, 

To kepe hys armes fro the nistus. 

In tumement other fy3t. 

Dare he never forther gon, 

Ther he may fynde justes anoon. 

With syr LaunM the kny3t. 

Thus Laun&l, withouten feble. 

That noble kny3t of the rounde table, 

AVas take yn-to fe3rrye ; 

Seththe saw hym 3m this lond no man, 

Ne no more of hym telle y ne can. 

For sothe, without lye. 

Thomas Chestre made thys tale. 

Of the noble kny3t syr Launfele, 

D 
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Good of chyvaJrye. 

Jhesus, that ys hevene kyng, 

Ycve us alle hys blessyng. 

And hys inodyr Marye ! Amen. 

Explicit Lau^ifod. 

One leaf of Kynge’s edition of Launfal is preserved in 
Douce’s collection, and the whole of it is reprinted in the 
recent catalogue of that library, p. 31 1. It is in couplets, 
and agrees very nearly with the Biawlinson MS. I am 
at a loss to understand why the compiler of the Douce 
catalogue should conjecture this fragment to be part of 
a translation of Syr Perceval,’’ with which it has clearly 
nothing in common, or a portion of an earlier version 
of Launfal than that in Ritson,” for the style of Ritson’s 
copy is decidedly more ancient than that in the Rawlinson 
MS., or the printed fragment- Percy mentions another 
copy in his folio MS. The Bawlinson MS. commences 
as follows ; — 

Sothly by Arthuiys day 
Was Bretayne yn grete nobyle. 

For yn hys tyme a grete whyle 

He sojouraed at Carlile 5 

He had with hyme a meyne there. 

As he had ellys where. 

Of the I'ounde table the kynghtes alle. 

With myrth and joyc yn hys halle. 

The following extract from another part of the same MS. 
will prove the identity of the version with that of tlie 
Douce fragment : — 

Thiso xij- wist, withoutt*ii weiic*, 

Alle the maner of the queue 
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Tlie kyng was good alle aboute. 

And she was wyckyd onto and oute. 

For she was of suclie comforte. 

She lovyd mene ondir her lorde ; 

Therhy wist thei it was alle 
Longe one her, and not one Landewalle : 
Hei’of they qnyttene hyme as treue mene. 
And sith spake they farder thenne. 

That yf he myght hys Icmane bryng 
Of whome he maide knolishyng. 

And y ef her may deyyse bryght and shyne 
Weme fairer thane the qnene. 

In maykyng, semblannt and hewe. 

They wold quyte hyme gode and true ; 

Yff he ne myght stonnd ther tiUe, 

Thanne to be at the kynges wille. 

This verdite thei yef tofore the kyng ; 

The day was sett her for to bryng. 

Borowys he fbnnde to come ayene. 

Sir Grawayne and Sir Ewyne. 

‘‘ Alas,’"* qnod he, now shalle I die. 

My love shalle I never see with ee i**' 

Ete ne drynke wold he never. 

But wepyng and sorowyng evir ; 

Syres, sare sorow hath he nome. 

He wold hys endyng day wer come, 

Tliat he myght ought of lif goo ! 

Every mane was for hyme woo. 

For larger kynght thane he 
Was ther never yn that countrey. 

The day i-sett come one hynge, 

Ilis borowys hyme brought before the kyng 
Tilt’s kyng lett recorte tho 
Tht' riowt and the answer also. 
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And bad hynie bryng his borowis in syglit, 
Landevalle sayd that he ne myght. 

Tho were commaundyd the barons alle 
To gyve judgement one syr Landevalle. 

These extracts will be sufficient to show that the text I have 
adopted is superior both in language and antiquity to tlic 
version in the Hawlinson manuscript. 


II. ROMANCE OF KING ORFEO. 

This beautifiil laiiy romance-poem is founded on the classical 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, but metamorphosed in a manner 
that would lead us to believe that the compiler had either a 
very imperfect knowledge of his original, or that the variations 
were intentional. In the latter case, it is clear that much in- 
genuity and taste have been displayed ; and even if the other 
supposition be correct, the metamorphosis of hell into faiiy- 
land cannot but be an improvement. Three copies of this ro- 
mance, which has been conjectui-ed with much probability to 
be a translation from the French, are known to exist ; one in 
MS. Harl- 3810, printed by Ritson, another in the Auchinlcck 
MS., printed by Mr. Laing, and a third in MS. A&hmole 61, 
the text we have here selected. According to the Auchinlcck 
and Harleian MSS., Oi-pheo’s fether ‘‘was comen of King 
Pluto,*” and Chaucer speaks of Pluto and Proserpina as the 
king and queen of the fairies. The Edinburgh MS. reads 
Juno for Proserpina, but the variation is immaterial. The 
circumstance, however, seems to add one more proof to those 
adduced by Mr. Wright, of the interchange between legends 
and popular fictions. The “ Traitie of Orpheus kviig,’’ by 
Robei-t Heniyson, piinted at Edinburgh in 1508, ami vcpriuttHl 
in 1827, merely relates to the classical story, ami it will be 
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enough for us to refer to the extracts given by Mr. Laing in 
his “ Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scot- 
land,*” 4to. Edinb. 1822. The Ashmolean MS. is a fex better 
version than that printed by Ritson, and, although it agrees 
rather closely with the copy in the Auchinleck MS., it is more 
complete at the commencement, and in many respects superior 
to it, the MS. itself, however, being not more ancient than the 
time of Henry VI. 


KYNG ORFEW. 

Mery tyme is in aperelle,^ 

That mekyll schewys of manys wylle ; 

In feldys and medewys flowys spiyng. 

In grovys and wodes foules syng : 

Than wex 3 ong men jolyflfe, 

And than prevyth man and wyflfe. 

The Biytans, as the boke seys. 

Off diverse thinges thei made ther leys ; 

Som thei made of herpynges. 

And some of other diverse thinges ; 

Some of werre and some oft' wo, 

Some of myrthys and joy also, 

Some of trechery and some off gyle. 

Some of happys that felle some whyle, 

And some be of rybawdry, 

And many ther ben off fery : 

Off all the venturys men here ore se, 

Most off luffe fore soth thei be. 

That in the leys ben i-wrou 3 ht, 

Fyrst fond and forth brou 3 ht. 

Off aventours that felle some deys. 

The Bretonys ther of made ther leys, 

^ The introductory x)ortion ib not found in the Auchinleck MS., but it 
is given in lUtson s vcrsaon, with some varialaon. 
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Oft’ kynges that before us were. 

When thei niy3t any woundrcs hero. 
They lete them wryte, as it wer do. 
And ther among is syr Orfewo. 

He was fore soth a nobuUe kyng. 

That most luJBfyd gle and herpyng ; 
Wele sekyre was every gode herpcro 
To have oflF mekyll honour. 

Hym-selve he lemyd for to herpe. 

And leyd theron hys wytte so scherpe. 
He letnyd so wele, withoutene Ics, 

So gode herpere never non was ; 

In all this world was no man bore. 
That had kyng Orfeo ben before^ 

And he my3ht hys herpe here, 

Bot ho wold wene that it wore 
A blyssed ftdl note of parados, 

Suehe melody therin is ! 

The Kyng jomcyd in Tracyens,' 

That is a cyte oft’ grete defence. 

And with hym hys queue oft* price. 
That was callyd dame Meroudys ; 

A feyrere lady than schc was one. 

Was never made oft’ flessch ne bone ; 
Sehe was full off lufe and godnos, 

Ne may no mane telle hyre feyrnes. 

It bc'felle in the begynning of May, 
When ffoulcs syng on every sprey. 

And blossom spryng on cveiy bou3he. 
Over all wexyth mery i-nowhe ; 


^ Hitson's copy reads Crassens- The Edinburgh AXIS, very 
ingeniously asserts that this was the ancient name for Winchester ,* 
one way of traxisforming a Brecian tale into an Englibh one. 
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Then the quene dame Meroudys ^ 

Toke with hyr lades off grete j)rice. 

And went in a underon tyde. 

To pley hyre in an horcherd syde. 

Than the lades all thre. 

Sett them nnder an hympe tre. 

Sche leyd hyre donnne that comly qnene. 

And fell on sclepe npone the grene 5 
The ladys durste hyr nou3t wake, 

Bot lete hyr ly3e hyre rest to take. 

Sche slepe welle fere after the none. 

To the nndryne tyde wer gone ; 

And when that lad^ gane hyr wake, 

Sche cryed and grete noys gane make. 

And wrong ther hondes with drery mode. 

And crachyd hyr vysage all on blode ; 

Hyre ryche rohys sche all to-rytte. 

And was ravysed out of hyr wytte ! 

The lades, that stod hyre besyde. 

Fled and durste not long abyde, 

Bot went unto the palys a3ene. 

And told both kny3t and sueyne. 

How that the quene awey wold, 

And bad them come hyr to be-hold. 

Sexty kny3tes and 3it mo. 

And also fele ladys ther-to, 

Hastely to the quene thei come. 

And in ther armys thei hyr name. 

And brou3t hyre to bed in haste. 

And kepyd hyre both feyre and faste. 

And ever sche begane to cry3e. 

As sche wold up and go hyre weye. 

In the Ilarl. MS. the Queen’s name is spelt Erodys and Fro- 
€ ; and in the Auchiiileck MS. Heurodis. 
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Tlie kyng come to the chamber to the quene, 
And before hym kny3tcs tenne, 

And wepte and seyd with grete pyte, 

My leffe wyff, what ayles the ? 

Thou that hast be so stylle, 

Why ciyest thou wonder schylle ? 

And ever thou ast be meke and myld, 

Thou arte become wode and wyld I 
Thy flessch that was so whyte be-fo[r]ne^ 
With thi nayles thou hast tome ! 

Thy lyppes that wer so bry3t rede, 

Semys as wane as thou wer dede, 

And thi fyngyrs long and smale. 

The be blody and all pale ! 

And thi lufl&om eyne two 
Loke on me, as I wer thi fo ! 

God lemane, I cry the mersye, 

Thou late be all this reufbfl crye. 

And telle me, lady, fore thi prow, 

What thing may the helpe now.’** 

Sche ley styU at the last. 

And be-gane to sey fall fast. 

And thus sche seyd the kyng unto j 
“ Alas ! my lord syr Orfeo, 

Ever I have lovyd the all my lyle, 

Betwene us was never stryfe, 

Never seth we wedyd ware. 

Therefore I make Ml mekyll care 5 
Bot now we must per[t]e a-two, 

Do thou the best, fore I must go 
‘‘ Alas seyd the kyng, “ lost I ame, 
Whyder wyll thou go and to whonie i 
Wer thou arte I wold be with the. 

And where I ame thou schall be with me 
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“ Do wey !” seyd the quene, that schall not be^ 
Fore I schall never the more se t 
I wyll the tell how it is. 

And fore soth I wyll not mysse- 
As I went this nndyre tyde. 

To pley me be myn orcherd syde, 

I fell on slepe all-bedene. 

Under an ympe upone the grene ; 

My meydens durst me not wake, 

Bot lete me ly3e and slepe take^ 

Tyll that the tyme over passyd so. 

That the undryne was over go. 

Whe[n] I gan my-selve awake, 

Ruly chere I gane to make. 

Fore I saw a sembly sy3t ; 

To-werd me come a gentyll kny3t, 

Wele i-armyd at all iy3ht. 

And bad I schuld upone hy3eng. 

Come speke with hys lord the kyng. 

I ansuerd hym with wordes bold, 

I seyd, I durst not ne not I wold. 

The kny3ht a3en he rode full &st. 

Than come ther kyng at the last. 

With an hundi’eth kny3tcs also. 

And an hundreth lades and mo. 

All thei lyden on whyte stedes, 

Oiff mylke whyte was all ther wedes, 

I saw never, seth I was home. 

So feyre creatours here befome. 

The kyng had a crounne on hys hedc. 

It was no sylver ne gold rede. 

It was all off presyous stone, 

Als bry3t as any sone it schone ! 

Also sone as he to me come, 

"Whether I wold ore not up he me name. 
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And made me witli hym for to ryde 
Uponc a stede by bis syde ; 

He brou3t me to a feyre paJas, 

Wele tyred and rycHy in all case ; 

He shewyd me hys castellus and touiys. 
And hys hey hanles and bonres, 

Forestes, ryvers, frutes and flonres ; 

Hys grete stedes schewyd me ichone, 

And sethyn he made me a3ene to gone 
Into the sted where he me fette, 

In that same sted ther he me sete, 

And seyd, “ Madame, loke that thou be 
To-morow here under this tre. 

And than schall thou with us go, 

And lyve with us evermore so ; 

Iff that thou make us any lete, 

Where ever thou be thou schall be fete. 
And to-tome thi lymys all. 

No thyng helpe the no schall ! 

And thoff thou be all to-tome, 

3it schall thou awey with us be borne !’* 
When kyng Orfeo herd this case. 

Than he seyd, Alas ! Alas !” 

He askyd redo of many a mane, 

Bot no mane helpe hym no canne. 

‘‘ Alas r seyd the kyng, “ tliat T anic wo * 
What may I best fore my queue do V* 

On the morrow when the ondryn cam, 
Kyng Orfeo hys amiys nam ; 

Ten hundreth kny3htos he with hym tok«‘, 
Wele annyd, taUe men and stoute. 

With hys queue than went he 
To the orcherd under the jnnpe tns 
And seyd ho wold ther abyde. 

What aventoiir so bc-tyde ; 
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Lyve and dyje thei wold iehone. 

Or that the qnene schuld fro them gone. 
Than thei gon batell to make. 

And sched blod fore hys quenys sake, 
Bot among them all ly^ht. 

The qnene was awey twy3ht5 
And with the feyry awey i-nome. 

The ne wyst wer sche was come ! 

There was cry wepyng and wo i 
The kyng nnto hys chamber 3ede tho. 
And oft he knelyd onne the stone. 

And made gre sorow fore sche was gone. 
That ne hys ly ve was i-spent, 

Bot ther my3t be none amendment. 

He sent aft.er hys bai’ons, 

Kny3htes, squyres ojff grete renownys : 
When thei all come were. 

Ho seyd, La[r]dinges5 before 3 on here, 
I wold orden my hy3e stnord 
To kepe my londes afterwerd. 

And in my sted be he schallc 
To kepe my landes over alle. 

^VTien that 30 se my lyffe is spent. 

Than make 30U a perlament ; 

Ohese 30U than a new kyng. 

And do 30ur best with all my thing. 
Forc now I have my qnene lome. 

The best woman that ever was bome. 

To wyldeme I wyll gone. 

Fore I wyll never woman sene. 

And lyve ther in holtys here, 

With wyld bestes evor-more 
There was wepyng in the halle. 

And gret sorow among them alle ; 
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There was nother olde ne 3ong, 

That niy3t speke a word with tong ! 
They felle on kneys all in fere, 

Be-sou3t hym, iff hys wyll were. 

That he schnld not fro them go. 

“ Do wey I"*’ he seyd, ‘‘ it schall be so ! 
All this kyngdome I foresake.” 

A staff to hym he gane take ; 

He had nether gowne ne hode, 

Schert ne non other gode, 

Bot an harpe he toke algate, 

Barefote he went forth at the 3ate f 
There was weping and gretc crye, 

Grete dole fore the maystcrye. 

When the kyng with-outene cinunne 
So porely went ont off the tounne. 

He went thorow wode and hethe, 

And into wyldemes he gethe ; 

So fere he went I sey i-wys, 

That he wyst not where he was. 

He that sate in boure and hallc. 

And on hym were the pnrpnll pallc. 
Now in herd heth he ly3et. 

With levys and gresse his body hydytli. 
He that had kny5htes off prise. 

And before hym knelyd lad^. 

He sey not that hys herte lykyth, 

Bot wyld bestes that by hym stryky th ! 
Also he bad casteUus and tourys, 
Forestes, ryverse, frutys and flouiys. 
Now thoff it be store as fresc, 

He may not make hys bed in es. 

The kyng that had grete pleute 
Off mete and drinke, withoutene lo. 
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Long he may dygo and wrote, 

Or he have hys fyU of the rote. 

In somour he lyvys be the frnte. 

And berys that were fiiU suete ; 

In wynter may he no thing fynd, 

Bot levys and grasse and of the rynd. 

Hys body is awey dwyned. 

And fore grete cold al to-schend. 

Hys herd was both blake and row3e, 

And to hys gyrdell sted it drew3e ; 

He cane teUe off grete care 
The snffyre x. wynter and more. 

In a tre that was holow. 

There was hys haule evyne and morow I 
When the wether was feyre and bry3ht. 

He toke his herpe anone-ry3ht. 

In mydys the wodde he sett hym dounne, 
And temperyd liys herpe v/ith a mery sonnne. 
And liarpyd after hys awne wyllc. 

Over all aboute it was ftdl schylle ! 

The wyld bestes that ther were. 

They come aboute hys herpe to here ; 

The bestes of that forest wyld. 

Come aboute hym meke and myld. 

To here his harpyng so fyne. 

So mych melody was ther-ine. 

When he hys harpyng stynt wylle. 

No lenger ther abyde thei wyUe, 

And all the foulys that there were. 

They come aboute hym by bussch and brere. 
Than my3t he se hym besyde. 

In an hote undryno tyde. 

The king off faary and all hys route 
Come ryding hym all aboute, 
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With dynne, cry and with blowyng. 
And with hundes berkyng, 

Bot no dere ne best thei nomo. 

He wyst not wer thei were become. 

Other thinges he my3ht se, 

A grete hoste come hym bye. 

An hundreth kQy3htes and mo 3 it, 

Wele armyd at all ry3ht. 

With contynans stonte and fers. 

And many spreding baners ; 

Every man a draw suerd had in hond, 
Bot he wyst not whether thei wold w^end. 
Also he my3t se every thing, 

Kny3htes and lades come daunsyng. 
Anone he lokyd hym besyde, 

And say syxty lad^ on paUerays ryde, 
Gentyll and gay as bryd on ryse, 

Not a man among them i-wyse, 

Bot every lady a £].ukon here. 

And lydene on huntyng be a ryvere. 

Off game thei found well god haunto, 
Suannys, herons and courmorante, 

And the faucons forth flcyng. 

And the foulys fro the water rysing ; 
Every feucone hys prey SI0W3, 

Than sate the kyng Orteo and lew’3. 

And scyd, “ This is godc game, 

Thyder I wydl be Godes name, 

Sych game I was wont for to so.’’ 

TJp he rose, and thether w'cnt hc. 

To a lade he come tho. 

He beheld hyre fiice and body’- also, 

Hym tliouyt that it w'as in all wyse 
Hvs awiic quene dame Meroudes. 
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He beheld hjr and sche hym eke, 

And never a word to other thei speko. 
Fore the poverte that sche on hym se, 
That had bene so rych and hy3e. 

The terys rane donne be hyr ey3e ! 

The lades beheld and that they sey3e. 
And made hyr awey to ryde, 

No longer niy3ht sche ther abyde. 

Alas !” seyd Orfeo, that me is wo ! 
Why wold not mync hert broke a-two ^ 
Now 1 may not speke with my wyffc. 

A 1 to long lastes my lyffe ! 

Sche dare not a word with me speke, 

Alas ! why wold not my herte breke ? 
Alas seyd the kyng, “ that I ne my3ht 
Dy3e after this same sy3ht ! 

Into what lond this lady lyde, 

Folow^ I wyll, what so be-tyde ! 

That same wey wyll I streche. 

Off my lyve I do not reche I’’ 

He toke a staff as he spake. 

And threw an herpe at hys bake ; 

He sparyd nother stoke ne stone. 

He had gode wyll for to gone. 

In a roche off* stone the lades ryde, 
Orpheo folowyd and not abyde. 

When he had ther in go, 

A myle or els two. 

He come into a feyre cnntrey, 

Als bry3t as sone in somerys dey ; 

Hyll ne dale was ther none sene. 

It was a Welle feyre grene. 

Orfeo full wele it seye, 

A feyre castcll ryall and hy3e ; 


Forow, MS- 
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He beheld the werke foil welc. 

The overyst werke above the walle 
Gano schyne as doth the ciystalle. 

A hnndreth tyretes he saw fiill stout, 

So godly thei wer bateyled aboute. 

The pylers that come onto off the dyche. 
All thei wer of gold full ryche ; 

The frontys thei wer amelyd aU 
With all maner dyverse amell : 

Therein he saw wyde wonys. 

And aU wer full of presyos stony s. 

Kyng Orfeo knokyd at the 3ate, 

The pourter was redy therato, 

Freyned what he wold do. 

He seyd, I ame a mynstrell lo. 

To glad thi lord with my gle. 

And it hys suete wyU be.’’ 

The porter nndyd the 3ate anone. 

And as a mynstrell letc hym gone ; 

Than lokyd he aboute the waUe, 

And saw it stond over alle 
With men that wer thyder brou3ht. 

And semjd dede and wer nou5ht ; 

Some ther stod withoutyne hede. 

And some armys non hade. 

And some ther bodes had wounde, 

And some one hors ther armys sette. 

And some wer strangyld at ther mete. 
And men that wer nomene with thorn do; 
So he saw them stondins: ther. 

Then saw he men and women in fere. 

As thei slepyd ther undryne tyde. 

He them saw' on eveiy syde; 

Among them he saw hys wyve. 

That he lovyd as his lyve, 

' He saw he them saw, MS. 
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That ley tlier under that tre full trcw, 

-Be hyre clothys he hyre knew. 

In that castell he saw 3 it, 

A tabernakylle wele i~dy5ht. 

And a lyall kyng therin settc. 

And hys quene that was so swete ; 

There crownys and clothys schyne so bry3t, 
That on them loke he ne my3ht ^ 

A hundiyth kny3htes in present 
To do the kinges commandmcnt. 

AVhen he had sene all this thins:. 

On kneys he fell before the kyng. 

And seyd, Lord, and thi wyll were. 

My mynstralsy thou woldyst here.’”* 

Thau seyd the kyng, AVhat arte thou 
That hether arte i-come now' ? 

I noe none that is with me. 

Never 3 it sent after the 5 
Never scth that iiiy reyne begane, 

Fond I never none so herdy mane. 

That hyder durst to us wend, 

Bot ift' I wold after hym send.” 

‘‘ Syre,” he seyd, “ I trow' wele 
I ame bot a pore mynstrelle. 

And 3it it ys the maner off us. 

For to seke to gret lordes hous 5 
And thoff we not welcome be, 

3it we behovyh to profere oure gle.” 

Before the kyng he sette hym done. 

And toke hys herpe schyll of sowne. 

And temperd yt as he wele cane, 

A blyssed full note he begane. 

The kyng sate wele styll. 

To here hys herpe with 173 1 god wyll ; 


JE 
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"^Velc liYm lykyd to here liys glc. 

The ryche qiiene so tleycl sclie. 

Men that in the castell wer 
Come hys lierpo for to here. 

And fclle dounno to hys fete. 

They tliOTi3t hys hei'pe was so snetc ! 
And when he stynt of hys herj^j ng. 

To hym than scyd the ryehe kyng, 

“ Mynstrell, me lykes wole tin gle. 
And what then wyll aske of me, 
Largely I wyll tho pay, 

Speke now, and then may ascy.*''’ 

Now, lord, I 

That thou wold 3 iff to mo 
The feyre lady bry3t off blc. 

That ly3et under this impo tre.” 

Nay,"” he seyd, that thon3t I never, 
A foule conpuU of 30U. it were, 

Fore thou arte row3e and blafce. 

And schc is withoutyne lake ; 

A fbulc thing it wer fbre-they. 

To sc hvre go in tlii company.'*'’ 

Loid,**** he sej-d, ‘^thou lyche kyng, 
3it it wer a fbulere thing 
To here a lesyng of thy mouthc. 

That thou me seyst now3e. 

That I schuld have what I wold, 

Bot nedys a kyng word mot hold.'’^ 

The ryche kyng spake \vordcs than. 
And seyd, Thou arte a trew mane. 
Therefore I grante that it lie so. 

Thou take hyre be the hond and go ; 

I wyll that thou be of hyre blyth.*’’’ 

He thanfcyd hym a liundreth sythe. 
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He tokc liyrc by the bond anone. 

And fast wont tbrlli onto of that wone ; 

Fast thei hyed out off that palas. 

And went tlier wey thourow' G-odes grace ; 

To wyldemes both forth thei getli> 

And passyth over holtys and lieth. 

So lo[ng] he hys wey ther nome. 

To Trasyens thei wer i-come. 

That some tyme was his awne cyte, 

Bot no mane knew that it was he* 

With a pore man he rest that ny3t. 

There he thou3t to byde a-ply5t. 

Unto hym and to hys wyffe. 

As an herpere off pore lyffe. 

And askyd tydinges of that lend, 

Who that the kyngdome held in bond ; 

In that same tyme that old mane. 

He told hym all Uiat he cane. 

And how the quene was twy3t awcy 
Into ye loud of fayrey. 

And how the kyng exiled 3edc, 

Bot no mane wyst into what stede ; 

And how the stewerd the kyngdome hold- 
And many other wonders hym told- 
Amorow a3en the none tyde. 

He made hys quene ther to abyde ; 

Fore soth he toke hys herpe anone, 

Into the syte he gane gone. 

And when [ho] come into the sytd. 

Many a mane come hym to se. 

Men and wyves and maydinse bold, 

Fast thei come hym to beliold. 

Also thei seyd evoryehone. 

How the mosse grew liym iip)ne ; 

e2 
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Hys berd is growyne to the kne, 

Hys body is dong as a tre !” 

As the kyng went in the strete. 

With hys steward he gane mete. 

And fell on kneys with grete pyt^ 

And seyd, “ Lord, fore charyto, 

I ame an herpere of hethynes, 

Helpe me now, lord, yn this destres.’** 

The steward seyd, “ Ouni with me home. 

Off my gode thou schall have some ; 

Fore my lordes love, syr Orfeo, 

All herpers be welcum me to.^’ 

The steward and the lord^ alle, 

Anone thei went into the halle ; 

The stewerd wessch and went to mete. 

The lordes all begane to sytte ; 

There wer herpers and tmmpers, 

And mynstrellus and grete renounys. 

There was grete myrth in the halle, 

Kyng Oifew sate among them alle. 

And lystynd to thei wer styll. 

And toko hys herpe and temperde schyll ; 
The meryest note he made ther, 

That every mane my3t here with ere. 

All thei lyked wele hys gle. 

The rych stewe so dyd he. 

The stewerd the harpe knew full suyth. 

And seyd, ‘‘ Mynstrell, so mote thou thryve. 
Where hades thou this herpe and how 
Tell me now, fore thi prow.” 

“ A ! lord, in a moumyng tyde, 

Thorow a wyld forest I 3ede 5 
A man with lyons was drawyne smale, 

I fond hym ly3eng in a dale ; 
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Etyne lie was witli tethe so sclicrpe. 

By hyiii I fond this lyall hei-pe 
r^y3he x. wyntyre ago.*" 

Alas !’** seyd the stewerd, me is wo. 

That was my lord syr Orfeo 
Alas !*" he seyd, what schall I do ? 

And fore my lord that happyd so, 

Alas 1*" he seyd, that me is wo. 

That so evyll deth was merkyd. 

And so herd grace hym be-happyd f 
On swone he fell in the halle. 

The lordes come before hym alle. 

And toke hym up sone anone. 

And comforth hym everychone. 

And told ^ hym how this werld geth, 

‘‘ There is no bote of manys deth.” 

The kyng beheld the stewerd than. 

And seyd he was a trew mane. 

And lovyd hym as he an3te to do. 

And sterte up and seyd, “ Lo ! 

Syre stncrd, lystyns now this thing, 

3iff I were Oiieo the kyng ; 

Therefore, stewerd, lystyns to me. 

Now thou may the kyng here se 3 
I have wonnyd x. wynter and more 
In wyldemes with mekyll sore. 

And have wonne my quene awey 
Owte of the land off fary. 

And have brou5t that lady hend 
Here unto the tounnes ende. 

And over in was ther i-nome; 

And myselve to the courte come. 

Thus in beger wede ftdl styll. 

For to asey thi gode wyll ; 

^ Told told, MS. 
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A Il f] fore I found the thus trewc. 

Therefore thou schall never it rewo, 

Fore be my lyve fore lufe or aye. 

Thou schall be kyng after my dey ; 

And if thou have of my doth blyth, 

Thow schuld be hangyd also sv^yth r 
All the lordes that there sette. 

That was ther kyng thei under5ete. 

And with that word the stewerd hym knew. 
And over the herd anone he thiew. 

And fell anone dounne to hys fete. 

And so dyd all that ther ^te ; 

And all thei seyd with a cryeng, 

Welcum ever Oifew the kyng !**’ 

Oft” hys comyng thei wer blyth. 

And brou3t hym to a chamber swj'th. 

And bathyd hym and schovc hys herd. 

And tyred hym as a kyng in wede ; 

And sethin with grete processyone. 

The brou3t the queue thorow the tounue ; 
Fore ther was myrth and melody 
Off yche manor mynstralsy. 

There he was crouned new i-wys. 

So was the queue dame Meroudes, 

And levyd long afterword. 

And seth was kyng the trew stewcnl 
Herpei*s of Bretayne * herd [lieforuc] 

How this aventor was begone. 

And made a ley of grete lykyng, 

And callyd it after the kyng. 

That Orfeo hy3ht, as mene wele wotc*, 

Gode is the lev, suete is the note ! 


^ ThatiSjBretaigne. This passage seems to show that the poem 
is a translation ftom the French. See also p. o7. 
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TLus endos here Oifeo the tyug, 

God graimte us all hys blyssiug ! 

And all that this wyll here or rede, 

God foregyff them ther mysded, 

To the blysse of hevyn that thei may ecniio. 
And ever more therin to wonue ! 

And tliat it may so be. 

Prey we all fore charyte ! 

Eaylicef. Orfew. 


Til. THOMAS AND THE FAIEY QUEEN. 

The connexion between tlie purgatoiy and pamdise of the 
monks, and the faiiy-lands of the people, observes Mr. Wright, 
is perhaps nowhere so fully exhibited as in the following ballad, 
which is besides no unfe-vourable specimen of early poetry. 
There is something exceedingly gracefiil in the commencement 
of it, and a taste displayed which we vainly look for in most 
contemporary pieces of the kind; and the wild and fimcifiil 
tale on which the prophecies are engrafted impart interest to 
the Avhole composition. Thomas of Brceldoune, whose adven- 
tures with the feiry queen are here narrated, was a legendary 
cliaracter, to whom were ascribed several prophecies, which 
passed for a long time under his name, similar to those of 
Merlin. Sir W. Scott and others have endeavoured to prove 
that the English romance of Tristem was written by Thomas 
of Erceldoune ; but the translator merely alludes to him at the 
commencement in a fimcifiil manner, and I think it, with Mr. 
Wright, most probable that, finding the name Thomas in the 
French original, and not understanding it, he was induced to 
take a character, then so famous, to add some popularity to the 
subject. The language both of Sir Tristem and the following 
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piece is certainly English ; and, indeed, the whole of the 
Ancldnleck MS. was doubtlessly written in England. 

Five early MS. copies of the following ballad exist in our 
public libraries, and there are probably others. We have taken 
the earliest and best of these for our text, a MS. in the Public 
Library at Gauibridge, marked Ff. v., 48, which has been pre- 
viously printed by Jamieson, but in so very incorrect a manner 
as to render its republication necessary, even did it not consti- 
tute a very material piece in our series. This MS. was w'ritten 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. Mr. Wright, how- 
ever, has endeavoured to prove fi‘om internal evidence that it 
was written in the reign of Edward II., although the mention 
of Black Agnes clearly proves the contrary ; and his evidence 
goes no farther than to show that some of the pieces were 
composed in that reign, the general character of the writing 
showing that the MS. itself belongs to a much more recent 
period. A copy is also in the Thornton MS. (ff. 149-153,) in 
the library of Lincoln cathedral, but, unfortunately, imperfect, 
only half of f. 152 and a small fragment of f. 153 being left of 
the latter part of the poem. This was printed by Mr. Laing, 
in his "‘Earlj^ Popular Poetry of Scotland,” 4to., Edinb., 1822. 
The third transcript is in MS. Cott. Vitell. E. x. ff. 231-234, 
partially burnt, the commencement of which is printed in Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” ed. 1810, iii. 181-1S6. 
The fourth is contained in MS. Lansd. 762, ff. 24-31, which 
concludes abniptly with 1. 445 of our text ; and a fifth, a much 
later copy, is in MS. Sloaiie 2578, ff. 6-11, but unfortunately 
wanting the first lytte. The two last mentioned copies do not 
appear to have been hitherto noticed, and the Sloane MS. is 
not well described in Ayscough’s catalogue. A later vensioii 
of it is also found in MS. Bawl. C. 258. The Lincoln MS. 
contains the following preface, which is peculiar to that copy : 

Lystyns, lordyngcs, bothe grete and smale. 

And takis ^ude tente what I w'iile save. 
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I salle 30W telle als trewe a tale 
Als ever was herde by nygbte or daye ; 

And tbe maste mervelle, for-owttyne naye. 

That ever was herde by-fore or svene. 

And, therfore, pristly I 30W praye 
That 36 wille of 30nre talkyng blync. 

It es an harde thyng for to saye 

Of doghety dcdis that base bene done. 

Of feUe teghtynges and batelles sere. 

And how that tliir knyghtis hase wone thair schoiie. 
Bot Jhcsu Crist, that syttis in trone. 

Safe Ynglysche-mene bothe ferre and nere. 

And T salle teUe 30W tyte and sone 

Of batelles donne sythene many a 3ere ; 

And of bafceUes that done salle bee, 

In whate place, and howe and whare. 

And wha salle liafe the heghere gree. 

And whethir pertye sahe hafe the werre ; 

Wha salle takk the flyghte and flee. 

And wha saUe dye and by-leve thare. 

Bot Jhesu Crist that dyed on tre. 

Save Inglysche-mene whare so thay fere !*” 

The Cambridge MS. has been lamentably defaced by damp, 
and more recently by an infosion of galls, so that in many 
places it is extremely difficult to decipher. I am sorry to add 
that the greatest mischief appears to have been perpetrated by 
Jamieson, who used the infusion with an unsparing hand ; and 
whatever assistance it may have rendered him, the effect now 
is in some places an entire obliteration- It was only by placing 
the volume in a peculiar position in a strong but not glaring 
light, that I have been enabled to correct the errors which my 
predecessor has committed ; and I am still doubtful in some 
very tew Ccises. My plan was to place the volume ich^n quite 
at right angles to the surtaee. so that the back of the hook 
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was parallel, aud the writing at right luiglcs to tlie g round ; a 
process which I liave often found to be of more ellicient use 
than ordinary glasses. 


dTptte 

‘‘ As I me went this andyrs day,' 

Fast on my way makyng my mono. 
In a meiy momyng of May, 

Be Huntley bankes my-sclf alone, 

I hcrdc the jay and the throstello. 

The mavys mcvyd in hir song. 

The wodcwale farde as a belle, 

That the wode aboute me rong. 

Alle in a longyng as I lay ® 
Undumethe a cumly® tre. 

Saw I wher a lady gay 

Came ridand over a lovely ^ le ; 

3if I sliuld sitte tille domusday, 

Alle with my tong to know and se, 
Scrtenly alle hir aray 

Shalle hit never be scryed for me : 
Hir palfray was of dappuUe gray, 

Sike on se I never non. 

As dose the sune on somers day 
The cumly lady hirselfo schone ; 


* The Cott. MS. begins thus, — 

“ In a lande as I was lent, 

In the gxyhyng of the day. 

Me alone as I went. 

In Hnntle bankys me for to play.” 

“ The Lincoln j\rS. reads, “Allone in loiig 3 aige thus als I layc.” 
® Cotton. MS., “a dem tre.” 

4 “JFayre,” Cott. MS. 
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Hir sadille way of reuylle boue. 

Semely was that sight to se, 

Stifly sette with precious stone, 
Compaste aboute with crapote 
Stonys of oryons^ gret plente, 

Hu' here aboute hir hed hit hon<r ; 
She rode out over that lovely le, 

A -while she blew, a-while she song. 
Hir garthis of nobulle silkc thci wore, 
Hir boculs thei were of barys stone 
Hir stiroppis thei were of cristalle clere. 
And allc with perry aboute bc-goii 5 
Hir paytrelle was of a rialle fyne, ^ 

Hir cropur was of arafe, 

Hir briduUe was of golde fyne. 

On every side hong bellis thre. 

She led iij.s grehoundis in a leesshe, 
viij. rachis be hir fete ran. 

To speke with hir wold I not seeso,® 

Hir lire was white as any swan ; 

She bai-e a home about hir halce. 

And undur hir gyrdiUe mony floune 5 
For sothe, lordynges, as I yow telle. 
Thus was this lady feyre be-gon. 


^ Jamieson reads “ eramesc,” confessing the difficulty of the MS-, 
which clearly has crapote^ agreeing with the Lincoln, Lausdowiie, 
and Cotton MSS. 

- “Oiyente,” — ^Lincoln MS. 

^ “Berelle stone,” — Lincoln MS. 

^ “Of irale fyne,” — ^Lincoln MS. In the next line, the Lin- 
coln MS- reads orphar6 for arafe. 

5 The MS. origmally read “foure,” which has been altered to 
“iij.” by an early hand. 

6 hlot presse^ as printed by Jamieson- 
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Thomas lay and saw that sight, 

Undumeth a semely tre ; 

He seid, “ yonde is Maiy of myght. 

That bai’e the childe that died for me f 
But I spcke with that lady bright, 

I hope my hert wille breke in thre ; 

But I wille go with aJle my myght, 

Hir to mete at eldryn tre i’"* ^ 

Thomas radly® up he rase. 

And ran over that mounteyne hye. 

And certanlj, as the story sayes. 

He hir mette at eldryne tre. 

He knelid downe upon his kne, 

Undumeth the grenewode spray. 

Lovely lady, thou rew on me, 

Qwcnc of heven, as thou welle may 
Than seid that lady bright,® 

Thomas, let such wordis be. 

For quen of heven am I noght, 

I toke never so hye degre ! 

But I am a lady of another cuntre. 

If I be parellid moost of price, 

T Hde aftur the wilde fee. 

My radios rannen at my devysc.” 

If thou be pareld most of price. 

And ridis here in thi balye,^ 

^ “Eldotine tree,” — Lincoln MS. 

® That is, readily. IJ^ot saMy^ as printed by Jamieson. 

® This line is plainly written in the MS. without any alteration, 
so that it is somewhat difficult to account for Jamieson’s extraordi- 
nary variation from the original. 

* “In thy folye,” — Lincoln MS- Jamieson here substitutes the 
reading of the Lincoln MS., although the present text is far pre- 
ferable. He reads “ So,” at the commencement of the next line 
but one, but I have thought it safer to follow the MS. 
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Lufly lady, as thou art wyse. 

To gif me leve to lye the by f* 

Do way, Thomas, that were foly, 

I pray the hertely let me be, 

For I say the seeurly 

That wolde for-do my bewte ^ 

‘‘ Lufly lady, thou rew on me. 

And I shalle evermore with the dwelle. 

Here my trouth I plight to the, 

Wliedur thou wilt to heven ® or belle 
Man of molde, thou wilt me marre. 

But 3et thou shalt have ® thy wille. 

But trow thou welle thou thryvist the warre,* 
For alle my beute thou wille spille.*” 

Down then light that lady bright 
TJndemeth a grenewode spray. 

And as the story teUus ful right, 
vii. tymes be hir he lay. 

She seid, “ Thomas, thou likes thi play. 

What byrde in boure may dwel with the ? 
Thou marris me here this lefe-long day, 

I pray the, Thomas, let me be I"” 

Thomas stondand ^ in that sted. 

And beheld that lady gay, 

Hir here that hong upon hir hed, 

Hir een semyd out that were so gray ; 

And alle hir clothis were away, 

1 This line is intelligible enough, yet Jamieson says it is vranting 
in the Cambridge MS., and supplies it from the other copies. 

" “ In hevene,” — Lincoln AIS- 

- The Lansdowne MS- here inserts all^ which seems an iniprove- 
meut. 

^ Thou chewys the werre,” — Lincoln MS. 

^ “ Stode up,” — Lansd. MS. 
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Tliat here before saw in tliat stede, 

The to shankc was * blak tlie tother gi’ay. 

The body bloo as betou leed ! ® 

Thomas scid, “ alas i alas i 

In feith this is a dolfiille sight ! 

That thou ai“t so &.dut in the face, 

Tliat before schone as sunne bright I’**® 

Take thi leve, Thomas, at siine and nione. 

And also at levys of eldryne tre ; 

This twelmond shall thou with me gon. 

That mydul-erth thou shalt not se.**’ 

^ These two words are nearly scratched out in the MS., but are 
clearly necessary to the sense. 

^ This line was ori^nally, And alle hir body like the leede,” 
the reading that Jamieson adopts. The Cotton MS. reads, hyr 
body als bio as ony lede,” but the Lansdownc MS. nearly agrees 
with our text. 

* The following addition^ lines are here inserted in the Lans- 
downe MS. — 

" On every syde he lokyde abowete, 

He sau he myght no whare fie, 

Sche woxe so grym and so stowte. 

The dewyll he wende she had be! 

In the name of the Trynitc 

He conjniyde here anon-ryght. 

That she shulde not com hym ncrc. 

But wende away of his syght! 

She said ‘‘ Thomas, this is no nedc, 

For fende of hell am I none. 

For the now am I pn] grete desese. 

And snffire paynis many one. 

This xij. moncs thon shalt with me gang. 

And se the maner of my lyffc. 

For thy Irowthe thou hast me tone, 

Ayene that may ye make no sti^^e.” 
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'He knetycl dovme npone Lis kiic. 

To Mary mylde Le made Lis mone. 
Lady, but thou rew on me, 

Alle my games fro me ar gone 
Alas,’"* Le seyd, woo is me ! 

T trow my dedis wil wyrk me woo ! 
JLesu, my soule be-teclie I the, 

Whcr so ever my bonys sLalle goo ! 

She led hym to the eldryn Lille ' 
UndernetLe the grenewode Icc,^ 

WLer Lit was derk as any Lellc,^ 

And ever watnr tille the knee ; 

Ther the space of dayes tbre 

He herd but ^ the noyse of the flode ; 
At the last Le seid, Wo is me. 

Almost I dye for fowte of fode T’ 

She led Lym into a fayrc Lerbere, 

TLer finite groandc was gret plente, 
Peyres and appuls bothe ripe thei were. 
The darlc ^ and also the damsyn tre ; 
The fygge and also the wLite-bery,® 

The nyoLtyngale biggyng bur nest. 

The popynjay fast about can flye. 

The throstiUe song wolde Lave no rest. 
He presed to pul the finite with Lis Londe, 
As man for fode was nyhonde feynte ; 


^ Origmally “tre” in the MS. Jamieson, for some reason, 
reads *‘Lirke.” 

- TJndimclLe a dome lee,” — liincolii MS. 

^ Ala mydnygbt myrke,” — Lincoln MS. This was also ori- 
ginally the reading of our MS., hut has been erased for the other. 
* The word “hut ” seems to be an early interpolation in the MS, 
j “ The date,” — ^Lincoln MS, 

^ Wyncbcryc,” — ^Lincoln MS- 
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She seid, “ Thomas, let them stand. 

Or ellis the fecnd will the ateynte I 
If thou puUe, the sothe to sey, 

Thi soule goeth to the lyre of helle. 

Hit cummes never out td domus-day. 

But ther ever in payne to dwelle 
She seid, “ Thomas, I the hight, 

Oome lay thi hed on my kne. 

And thou shade se the feyrest sight 
That ever saw mon of the cuntre."” 

He leyd downe his hed as she hym badde. 

His hed upon hir kne he leide ; 

Hir to pleese he was fiiUe gladde. 

And then that lady to hym she seide — 

“ Sees thou 3ondur^ feire way 

That lyes over 3ondur mownteyne ? 

3ondur is the way to heven for ay. 

Whan synfiil sowlis have duryd their poyne. 
Seest thou now, Thomas, 3ondui* way 
That lyse low nndur 3on rise ; 

Wide is the way, the sothe to say. 

Into the joyes of paradyse. 

Sees thou 3onder thrid way 
That lyes over 3ondur play no? 

3onder is the way, the sotlie to sey,*- 

Thor sinhille soiiles shalle diwe tlu^r paviie. 
Sees thou now 3ondur four! way 
That lyes over 3ondur fclle ? 

3onder is the way, the sothe to say. 

Unto the brennand fyre of helle ! 

Sees thou now 5ondur fe,yre cast el le 


^ A letter is apparently erased here, and Jamieson reads “ is” 
wliich makes nonsense. 

^ “With tene and traj'e,” — ^Lincoln MS. 
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That stondis upon 3ondur fayre hille ? 

OflT towne and. toure it berith the belle. 

In mydnl-erth is non like ther-tille. 

In feith, Thomas, 3ondur is myne owne. 

And the kyngus of this cuntre ; 

But me were bettur be hengud and drawyn. 

Then he wist that thou lay be me. 

My lorde is served at ilke a messe ^ 

With xxx.*^ kny3tes feyre and fire. 

And I shalle say, sittynd at the deese, 

I toke thi speche be-30nde the lee : 

Whan thou comes to 3ondur castalle gay, 

I pray the curtes man to be. 

And what-so-ever any man to the say, 

Loke thou onswer non but me.” 

Thomas stondyng in that stode,® 

And behclde that lady gay. 

She was as feyrc and as gode 
And as riche on hir palfray ; 

Hir greyhoundis fillid with the dere blode,* 

Hir rachis coupuld, be my fey ; 

^ This stanza and the next are transposed in the Lincoln and 
Lansdowne MSS. 

^ The Lincoln MS. reads, Thomas stiUe als stane he stnde,” 
which is substituted by Jamieson. 

^ Instead of this and the three next lines, the Lansdowne MS. 
reads — 


Thomas said, “ Lady, wele is me 
That ever I baidc this day ; 

Howe ye bene so fayre and whyte, 

By “fore ye war so bloke and gray! 

I pray you that ye wyU me say. 

Lady, yf thy wyll be, 

F 
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She blew hir home on hir palfray gode. 

And to the castelle she toke the way : 

Into a halle sothly she went, 

Thomas folud at hir hande, 

Ladis comme bothe feire and gent 
Ful curtesly to hir knelaud ; 

Harpe and fidul both thei fande. 

The getom and also the sautiy. 

The lute and the lihybe both gangand. 

And alle maner of mynstraley ; 

Ejny3tes dawnsyng be thrc and thrc, 

Ther was revel both game and play ; 

Ther ware * ladys feyre and fre, 

Dawnsyng one ® riche aray. 

The grettist ferlye that * Thomas tho3t. 

When xxx^.** hartes lay upon flore. 

And as mony dere in wore broght. 

That was largely, long and store ; 

Siachis lay lappand on the dere blode. 

The cokys thei stode with drcssyng kny vc.s. 

Why ye war so blakc and gray. 

Ye sajd it was because of me.” 

“For sothe and I had not been so, 

Sertayne sothe I shall the tell. 

Me had been as good to goo 
To the brynnyng jfyre of hclL 
My lorde is so fers and fell. 

That is kyng of this contre. 

And full sone he wolde have the smell 
Of the defautc I did with the !” 

^ Jamieson reads, “ the feare,” which is, I suppose, the mi-take 
aUuded to by Mr. Wright in Warton’s Hist. JEngl. Poet,, i. 71. 

“ Jamieson reads “ with.” 

» Jamieson reads “ther” The Lansdowne MS. agrees with 
our test. 

* “ Feftty ’’—Lincoln MS 
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Biytnand the dere as thei were wode, 
Revelle was among them rife I 
Ther was revelle gamme and play. 

More than I yow say perdye,^ 

Tille hit fel upon a day. 

My lufly lady seid to me, 

‘‘ Buske the, Thomas, for thou most gon. 
For here no longur mayst thou he ; 

Hye the feist with mode and mone,® 

I shallc the hryng to eldyn tre f’ 
Thomas onswerid with hevy chore, 

“ Lufly lady, thou let me be. 

For eertenly I have be here 
But the space of dayes thre.” 

For sothe, Thomas, I the telle. 

Thou liast bene here seven 3 ere and more 
For here no longur may thou dweUe, 

I shal tel the the skyl wherfore. 
To-morou on of hel, a fowle fend. 

Among these folke shal chese his fee ; 
Thou art a feiyre man and a hende, 

Ful wel I wot he wil chese the : 

For alle the golde that ever myght bo. 

Fro heven ^ unto the wordis ende. 

Thou beys never trayed for me. 

For with mo I rede the wende.” 


^ The Lansdownc MS- reads — 

Thomas dwellyd in that place 
Longer than I sey perde. 

* “ With myghte and mayne” — Lincoln MS- 

^ “ Thrc 3erc and more” — ^Lincoln MS., with which the Lans- 
downc ATS. agrecs- 

* The Lincoln MS. reads, “Ixo hcthyne,” which seems more 
correct. 
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She broght hym agayn to eldyn tre, 

Unduraeth the grenewode spray, 

In Huntley bankes this ^ for to be, 

Ther foulys syng bothe ny3t and day - 
‘‘ Fer out over 3on mownten gray, 

Thomas, a fowken ® makes his nest, 

A fowkyn is an yrons pray,® 

For thei in place wille have no rest ! 

Fare wel, Thomas, 1 wonde my way. 

For me most over 3on bentes brown/’ 

This is a fytte, twayn ar to sey 
Off^ Thomas of Erseltowne. 

dTntte 

“ Fare wel, Thomas, I wend may,’’* 

I may no Icngur stand with the/’ 

“ Hif me sum tokyn, lady gay. 

That I may say I spake with the/’ 

‘‘ To harpe or carpe, Thomas, wher so ever 30 goii, 
Thomas, take the chose with the.” * 

“ Harpyng,” he seid, ‘^kepe^ I non. 

For tong is chefe of mynstralse.” 

If thou wil spille or talys telle, 

Thomas, thou slial never make lye, 

^ So in the MS., which Jamieson properly corrects to ther.” 

- “Myfewkone” — LmcolnMS. 

^ “ An erlis praye” — ^Lincoln MS. 

^ « AHe or— Lincoln MS. 

^ So in the MS. for “ my waye,” as in the Lincoln and Laiis- 
downe MSS 

® Lincoln MS. reads, “Thomas, thou salle hafe the chose 
sothely.” 

So in MS., not ken^ as printed by Jamieson. 
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Wher so ever thou gos be firith or felle, 

I pray the speke never no ille of me. 

Fare wel, Thomas, and wel thou be, 

I can no longur stand the by.” 

“ Lovely lady, fiiyre and fire, 

Tel me 3et of som ferley.” 

Thomas, truly I the say. 

Whan a tre rote is ded. 

The levys fel and dwyne away, 

Fmte hit berys nodur white nor red 5 
So shalle thes folkys Mode be faUe,^ 

Tliat shal be like 3on rotone tre ; 

The Semewes and the Telys® alle. 

The Besulle ® and the Frechel fre, 

Alle shalle fe,Ue and dwyn away. 

No wondur tho3 the rote dy. 

And mekiUe bale shal ai^ur spray, 

Thor joy and blisse were wont to be ! 

Fare wel, Thomas, I wende my way, 

I may no longur stande the by.” 

“ Lufly lady, gude and gay. 

Telle me 3et of som ferly.” 

“ Whatkyns ferly, Thomas gode, 

Shuld I tel the, if thi wil be?” 

Telle me ^ of this gentil Mode, 

Who shal tlirife ® and who shal the. 

Who shal be kyng, who shall be non. 

And who shal weld the North cuntre ; 

^ The Lincoln MS. reads, “ Of the BayEioefe hlod so salle it 
faUe” 

- “Comyns” and “Barlays” in MS. Lincoln. 

•* ‘^Busselles” — ^Lincoln MS. 

* “ Lady” — ^Lausdowue MS. 

“ Unthrivc ” — Sloanc MS. 
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Who shalle fle, and who shalbe tane. 

And wher thes battelles don shal be."*' 

“ Off a batelle I wil the telle, 

That shalle come sone at wille, 

Barons shalle mete both fre * and felle. 

And frcsshely fe3t at Ledyn * hille. 

The Brntys ^ blode shalle nndur fiiUe, 

The Bretens blode shalle wyn the spraj' ; 

O. thowsand ^ men ther shalbe slayne 
Off Scottysshe men, that nyght and day. 
Fare wel, Thomas, I wende my way. 

To staude with the me th3nik fiille yrkc : 
Off the next batelle I wil the say. 

That shall be at Fawkyrke. 

The Bretans blode shalle undnr falle. 

The Bronttns blode shalle wyn the spray 5 
Vij- thousynd Englisshe-men, grot and smalle^ 
Ther shalle be slayne that nyght and day ! 
Fare wcl, Thomas, I pray the sees. 

No longnr here thou tary me ; 

Lo ! wher my grayhnndes broke ther leesshe. 
My radios breke their conpnls in thre : 

Lo ! qwer the dere goes be too and too. 

And holdis over 3onde mowntene hye !**' 
Thomas scid, Ood schilde thon goo. 

But telle me 3et of sum ferly ; 


^ « Fers ” — ^Lansdowne MS. 

* “ Eldone ” in the Lincoln and Sloane MSS. The Lansdmuie 
MS- reads “ Halydowne.” 

® “ Bmlys” and “Brettsns ” cliange places in the Loncoln MS-, 
and flie interchange is made in other places in the various copies 
of this ballad. The former mean Scotch, the latter Enghsh. 

‘ Six thousand English is the nnmher in the Lincoln M ,<!! and 
three thousand Scots in the Sloane MS. 
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Holde tlii greyhouudys in tLi hande. 

And conpille thi raches to a tree. 

And lat tlie dere reyke over the londe, 

Ther is a herde in holte ly.*” 

“ Oflf a batelle I wil the say. 

That shalle gar ladys monme in mode ; 

At Bamokys-bame ^ is watnr and clay. 

That slialbe myngyd with mannys blode. 

And stedys shalle stnmbnUe for treson, 

Botlie bay and browne, griselle and gray. 

And gcntil kny3tes shalle tombnlle donne 
Thoro tokyn of that wyeknd way ; 

The Bretans blode shalle nndnr-&lle. 

The Brutys blode shalle wyn the spray, 

Viij .2 thousand Englisshemen grete and smalle, 
Ther shalbe slayne that nyght and day : 

Then shalle Scotland kyngles be seen,^ 

Trow this wel that I the say. 

And the! shalle chese a kyng fnl 3ong, 

That con no lawes lede per&y ; 

Robert with ^ care he shal begynne. 

And also he shalle wynde awey, 

Lordys and ladys, bothe olde and yongg, 

Shalle draw to hym withontyne nay. 

And they with pryde to Englond lyde, 

Est and west that liggyest his way. 

And take a tonne of mych pryde. 

And sle alle the kny3tes veray.® 

^ That is, Bannockbnm. See the Keliq. Anfaq., L 30. 

“ Six thousand, according to the Lincoln and Sloanc MSS. 

^ Ilcre is a long interpolation in the Lincoln and Sloane MSS.; 
bat all the copies diSbr so much in the account of the prophecies, 
that it will be scarcely necessary to note them at length. 

* “ David withoutc ” — Lansdownc MS- 
“ And let the men be slaine awaye” — Sloane MS* 
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Betwene a pad’ke and an abbay, 

A palys and a perissh kyrke, 

Ther shaJle the kyng mys of bis way 5.^ 

And of bis life be fiille yrke ; 

He sbalbe teyiyd fnl wondur sore. 

So away be may not fle. 

His neb sballe rife or he then fare. 

The red blode triklond to bis knee ; 

Betwene a wycked way and a w atui-," 

A perke and a stony way then, 

Tbor sbal a eheften mete in fere, 

A fill dutey ther sbalbe slayne 
The todnr cbefban sbalbe tane, 

A pesans of blode byme sbal slue. 

And lede bym away in won. 

And cloyse bym in a castelle bee ! 

Fare wel, Thomas, I wende my way. 

For I most over 3ond bentes browne.’'* 

Here ar twoo fyttes, on is to say 
Off Thomas of Erseldownie. 

Thomas, truly I the say. 

This worlde is wondur wankillc ^ 

Off tlio next batclle I wylle the say. 

That sbalbe done at Spynard billu. 

The Brutes blode sballe undur falle, 

Tbe^Brettens blode scballe wyne the sprav ; 

^ The Lincoln, Lansdowne, and Sloanc MSS. read “ praye.” 

* The Lincoln MS. is here very imperfect, but it is dear, from 
what still remains, that it had an insertion of about a column. 
The Sloane MS- is also more extended. 

^ The Sloane MS. reads, “ The on shall doughtles be slayne ; “ 
and the Lansdowne MS. leads, « And that o dov^ghty ther ^halI 
be slayne.” 
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Xiij- tlLOusand ^ ther shalbe slayne. 

Off Scottishe men that nyght and day. 

Off the next hatelle I wil the telle. 

That shalbc done sone at wille, 

Barons bothe flesshe® and felle, 

Shalle fresshely fy3t at Pentland hylle ; 

But when® Pentland and Edyn borow. 

And the hille that standes one the red clay, 

Vij. thousande'* ther shalbe slayne there 
Off Scottisshe men that nyght and day. 

Then shalle they met, bathe stiflEe and strong, 
Betwene Seton and the see ; 

The Englisshe shalle lyg the cragys among. 

The tother at the est banke l^eth hye.® 

The Florence forth shalle fare. 

Upon a Sonday before the masse 5 
V. thousande^ ther shalbe slayne. 

Off bothe partyes more and lesse. 

For that ther shalle no barrons pressc, ^ 

But fer asondm* shalle they be, 

Oarfulle shalbe the hirst masse 
Betwene Setone and the see ; 

Then shalle thei fe3t with hchny and shyld there. 
And woundyt men al Eneglych shal rone awey, 

^ Six thousand English is the number in the Lincoln MS-, and 
seven thousand in the Sloane MS. 

2 w Yyers ” — Sloane MS. 

^ So in the MS. for between. 

^ Eleven thousand is the number in the Lincoln MS., and twelve 
thousand in the Sloane MS- The Lansdowne MS- agrees with 
our text. 

^ The Lansdowne MS. reads, ‘‘That othere oste at Barklc.” 

® “ Sevene thowsandes” is the reading of the Lincoln MS. The 
Sloane and Lansdowne MSS. agree with our text. 

^ “ Banercs pressc” — ^Lincoln MS. 
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But on the mome tlier shalbe care. 

For nedyr side shalle have the gree ; 

Then shalle thei take a trace and swere, 

Tlnrc 3 ere and more I nndurstonde, 

Ther uouther side shalle odir dere, 

Nouther be se, nor be londe. 

Betwene twoo Seynt Mary daycs, 

When the tyme waxis nere long, 

Then shalle thei mete and banerse rese 
In Gleydes-more, that is so long 5 
Gladys-more that gladis ns alle. 

This is begynyng of onre gle, 

Gret sorow then shalle &lle, 

Wher rest and pees were wont to be. 
Crowned kyngns ther shalbc slayne 
With dyntes sore, and wondur so ; 

Out of a more a raven shal one. 

And of hyin a schrew shalle flye. 

And seke the more, withowten rest, 

Aftur a crosse is made of stone, 

Hye and low, bothe est and west. 

But up he shaUe fynde non ; 

He shalle li3t ther the cross shuld be. 

And holde his neb up to the skye. 

And he shalle diynk of the sec, 

Ladys shalle cry welawey ! 

Then shal they fi3t with hem 
Unto the sun be set nere west, 

Thor is no wy3t in that fylde 

That wottes qwylke side shalle have the best. 
A bastardo shal cum fro a forest,^ 

Not in Ynglond home shalle he be. 


^ “ Out of the West,” — Lausdowuc MS. 
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And he shalle wyn the gre for the best, 
AUe men leder of Bretan shal he be ; 
And with pride to Ynglond ride, 

Est and west in cerfcan. 

And holde a perlement with piyde. 
Where never non before was seyne. 
AUe ^ false lawes he shaUe laye doime. 
That ar begone in that cuntre ; 

Truly to wyrke he shalbe bonne. 

And allc leder of Bretans shal he be. 
The bastarde shal get hym power strong. 
And aUe his foes he shaUe doune dyng, 
OflF alle the v. kyngus landes, 

Ther shal no bodword home bryng. 

The bastard shal dye in the holy land. 
Trow this wel, y tlie sey. 

Take his sowle to his bond, 

Jheso Oriste that mycuUe may. 
Thomas, truly, I the say,® 

This is trcwith ylke a w'ordc. 

Off that laste battel I the say. 

It shalbe done at Sandeford. 

Were Sendyforth ther is a wroo,® 

And nere that wro is a welle, 

A ston ther is the wel even fro. 

And nere the wel, truly to teUe ; 

On that grounde ther groeth okys thre. 
And is called Sondyford, 


^ “And,” — Lansdowne MS. The Cambridge MS. is very much 
deiaccd hereabouts. 

® “Thomas, trowe that I the teU,” — Sloaue MS- 
The Sloane MS. reads “braye,” and the Liansdowne MS- 


reads “bro.” 
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Ther the last batcl clone shalbc, 

Thomas, trow thou ilke a worde.’’ 

Then she seid with hevy chere. 

The terys ran out of hir een £?ray, — 

Lady, or thou wepe so sore. 

Take thi howndis and wend thi way.'*" 

I wepe not for my way walkyng, 

Thomas, truly I the say. 

But fer ladys shallc wed laddys 3on^ 

When tlier lordis ar dede awey ; 

He shalle have a stede in stabul fed, 

A hank to beyre upon his hond, 

A bright lady to his bed. 

That before had none londc ! ^ 

Farewel, Thomas, I wende my way, 

Allc this day thou wil me mar.'*’ 

Lufly lady, tel thou me 
Off Blak Agnes ^ of Donbar. 

And why she have gyvon me the w'ariv. 

And put me in hir prison depe. 

For I walde dwel with hir. 

And kepe hir plees and hir shepe.’" 

“ Off Blak Agnes cum never gode, 

Wherfbr, Thomas, she may not the. 

For al hur welth and hir wordly godc*. 

In Londone cloysed® shal she be : 

Ther prevysse never gode of hir blode. 

In a dyke then shaUe she dye, 

^ “His elders before him had no land,” — Sloanc 
® This was the c^ebrated Countess of Dunbar, who defended 
that castle against the English, in 1337- The connecstion which is 
here mentioned as existing between her and Thomas of Ercildoun 
may be compared with the curious prophecy in JMS. Harl. 
whicdi has been printed by Mr. Laing. 

“ Slayne,” — Sloanc MS. 
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Houndis of hir shalle have ther fode, 
Magrat of alle hir kyiig of le.” 

Then Thomas a sory man was he, 

The teiys i-an out of his een gray ; 

“ Lnfly lady, ^et tell thou me 

If we shaUe perte for ever and ay.’’ 

“ Nay, when thou sittes at Erseldown, 

To Hunteley bankes thou tak thi way. 

And ther shal I be redy bowne 

To mete the, Thomas, if that I may.” 

She blew liir home on hir palfiay. 

And Icflfede Thomas at Eldym tre ; 

Til Ilelmcseale she toke the way. 

Thus depeited that lady and he. 

OflF such a woman wold I here. 

That couth telle me of such ferly ; 

Jhesu crowned with thome so clere, 
Bryiig us to thy halle on bye ! 

JExpliclt. 


IV. THE ADVENTUEES OF SIE GAWEN. 

The following tale is reprinted from an old chap-book in 
my possession, entitled, “The Singular Adventures of Sir 
Gawen, and the enchanted castle, a fiiiry tale,” printed at 
Glasgow by J. and M. Eobertson, and embellished with some 
hideous woodcuts, one of which represents the hero on hoi-se- 
back, dressed in the costume of the time of George I. 
Although this story is attributed to the period of Henry VIII-, 
it is perhaps a ramification of one of the wonderfid histories 
conceniiug Sir Gawaync, a celebrated knight of the Eound 
Table, who is said lo liave flourished some centuries previously- 
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The various romance-poems relating to this hero have been 
collected by Sir F. Madden, and published by the Bannatyne 
Club, 4to. Loud. 1839, where forther particulars concerning 
him may be found. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Henry VIIT., Sir 
Gawen, a man of some fortune and considerable curiosity, ti>nd 
of enterprise, and insatiate of knowledge, travelled tliroujrh 
the northern counties of England. The tollowing singular 
adventure is still extant among the fiimily writings, and is 
stiU recorded by his posterity. 

It was towards sunset, (saith the manuscript.) when 
Sir Gawen, after having traversed a very lone and unfre- 
quented path, arrived at the edge of a thick and dark forest ; 
the sky was suddenly overcast, and it began to rain, tin* 
thunder rolled at a distance, and sheets of livid lightening 
flashed across the heath. Overcome with fatigue and hunger, 
he rode impatiently along the borders of the foiv^t, in liopes 
of discovering an entrance, but none was to be toiiud. Al 
length, just as he was about to dismount, with an inti'iiiion of 
breaking the fence, he discerned, as he thought, something 
moving upon the heath, and, upon advancing towards it, it 
proved to be an old woman gathering peat, and wlio, oveiiakc^n 
by the storm, was huriying home as fast as her infinii limbs 
would carry her. The sight of a human creature filled tin* 
heart of Sir Gawen with joy, and hastily riding up, he 
enquired how fer he had deviated from the right road, and 
where he could procure a night’s lodging. The old woman 
now slowly lifted up her palsied head, and discovered a set of 
features which could scarcely be called human ; her evc,s were 
red, piercing, and distorted, and, rolling horribly, glamniig 
upon every object but the person by whom she was addresst‘d, 
and, at intervals, they emitted a fiery disagreeable light ; Iut 
hair, of a dirty grey, hung matted with filth in huge masses 
upon her shoulders, and a few thin portions rushed abruj>t and 
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horizontally from the upper part of her forehead, which was 
much wrinkled, and of a parchment hue; her cheeks were 
hoUow, withered, and red with a quantity of acrid rheum ; her 
nose was large, prominent, and sharp ; her lips thin, skinny, 
and livid ; her few teeth black, and her chin long and peaked, 
with a number of bushy hairs depending from its extremity ; 
her nails also were acute, crooked, and bent over her fingers, 
and her garments ragged, and fluttering in the wind, displayed 
every possible variety of colour. The Knight was a little 
daunted, but the old woman having mentioned a dwelling at 
some distance, and ofiering to lead the way, the pleasure 
received from this piece of news efiaced the former impression, 
and getting from his horse, he laid hold of the bridle, and they 
slowly moved over the heath. 

The storm had now ceased, and the moon rising, gave 
presage of a fine night, just as the old woman, taking a sudden 
turn, plunged into the wood by a narrow path, and almost 
choaked up with a quantity of brier and thorn. The trees 
were thick, and save a few glimpses of the moon, which now 
and then poured light on the uncouth features of his com- 
panion, all was dark and dismal; the heart of Sir Gawen 
misgave him ; neither spoke, and the knight pm-sued his 
guide merely by the noise she made in hurrying through the 
bushes, which was done with a celerity totally inconsistent 
with her former decrepitude. 

At length, the path grew wider, and a feint blue hght, 
which came from a building at some distance, glimmered before 
them : they now left the wood, and issued upon a rocky and 
uneven piece of ground; the moon struggling through a 
doud, cast a doubtful and uncertain light, and the old woman 
witli a leer, which made the very hair of Sir Gawen stand an 
end, told him that the dwelling was at hand. It was so ; for 
a Gothic castle, placed on a considerable elevation, now came 
in view ; it was a large massy structure, much decayed, and 
some parts of it in a totally ruinous condition ; a portion, 
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however, of the keep, or great tower, was still entire, as was 
also the entrance to the court or inclosure, preserved, probably, 
by the ivy, whose fibres crept round with solicitous care. 
Laige fragments of the ruin were scattered about, covered 
with moss, and half sunk in the ground, and a number of old 
elm-trees, through whose foliage the wind sighed wdth a sullen 
and melanclioly sound, dropped a deep and settled gloom, that 
scarce permitted the moon to stream by fits upon the building. 
Sir Gawen drew near; ardent curiosity, mingled with aw'o, 
dilated his bosom, and he inwardly congratulated himself 
upon so singular an adventure, when turning round to question 
his companion, a glimpse of the moon poured full upon his 
eye so horrid a contexture of feature, so wild and preter- 
natural a combination, that, smote wdth terror, and unable to 
move, a cold sweat trickled fi-om every pore, and immediately 
this infernal being, seizing him by the arm, and hunying him 
over the drawbridge to the great entrance of the keep, the 
portcullis feu with a tremendous sound, and the knight, 
starting as it were from a trance, drew his sword in [tin*] act to 
destroy his treacherous guide, when instantly a horrible and 
infernal laugh burst from her, and in a moment the whole 
castle was in an uproar, peal after peal issuing from eveiy 
quarter, tiU at length, growing faint, they died aw ay, and a 
dead silence ensued. 

Sir Gawen, who, during this strange tumult, had collected 
aU his scattered powers, now looked roimd him with deter- 
mined resolution ; his terrible companion had disaj)]>eared, and 
the moon shining full upon the portcuUfc, convinced him that 
any escape that way was impracticable; the wind sighed 
through the elms; the scared owrl, uttering his discordant 
note, broke from the rustling bough, and a dim twinkling 
light beamed from a loop-hole near the summit of the great 
tower. Sir Ctawen entered the keep, having previously 
reasoned himself into a state of cool fortitude, and bent up 
every pow'or to the appalling enterprise. He exteiuhnl lu*- 
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sword before him, for it was dark, and proceeded carefully to 
search around, in hopes either of discovering some aperture 
which might lead to the vestibule or staircase, or of wreaking 
his vengeance on the wretch who had thus decoyed him. All 
was still as death ; but as he strode over the floor, a dull, 
hollow sound issued from beneath, and rendered him appre- 
hensive of feJhng through into some dismal vault, fi’om which 
he might never be able to extricate himself. In this situation, 
dreading the eftect of each hght footstep, a sound, as of 
many people whispering, struck his ear; he bent forward, 
listening with eager attention, and as it seemed to proceed 
fi'ora a little distance before him, he determined to follow it : 
he did so, and instantly fell through tlie mouldering pavement, 
whilst at the same time peals of horrid laughter again burst 
with reiterated clamour from every chamber of the castle. 
Sir Gawen rose with considerable difficulty, and much stunned 
with the fell, although, fortunately, the spot he had dropped 
upon was covered with a quantity of damp and soft earth, 
which gave way to his weight. 

He now found himself in a large vault, arched in the 
Gothic manner, and supported by eight massy pillars, down 
whose sides the damp moisture ran in cold and heavy drops, 
the moon shining with great lustre thi’ough thi’ee iron-grated 
windows, whicli, although rusty with ago, were strong enough 
to resist the effoits of Sir Gawen, who, after having in vain 
tried to force them, looked around for his sword, which, 
during the fliU, had started from his grasp, and in searching 
the ground with his fingers, he laid hold of, and drew forth, 
the fresh bones of an enormous skeleton, yet greasy and moist 
from the decaying fibres: he trembled with horror — a cold 
wind brushed violently along the suife.ee of the vault, and a 
ponderous iron door, slowly grating on its hinges, opened at 
one comer, and disclosed to the wandering eye of Sir Gawen a 
broken .staircase, down whose steps a blue and fiunt light 
flashed by fits, like the lightening of a summer’s eve. 

G 
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Appalled by these drcadfiil prodigies. Sir Gawon felt, in 
spite of all his resolution, a cold and death-like chill pervade 
his frame, and kneeling down, he prayed fervently to that 
Power, without whose mandate no being is let loose upon 
another, and feeling himself more calm and resolved, he again 
began to search for his sword, when a moonbeam tailing on the 
blade, at once restored it to its owner. Sir Gawen, having 
thus resmned his wonted fortitude and resolution, held a parley 
with himself, and perceiving no other way by wdiich he could 
escape, boldly resolved to brave all the terrors of the staircas(', 
and, once more recommending himself to his Maker, began 
to ascend. The light still flashed, enabling him to climb those 
parts which were not broken or decayed. 

He had proceeded in this manner a considemble way. 
mounting, as he supposed, to tlie summit of the ki^^p. wht‘n 
suddenly a shrill and agonizing shriek issued from tlu* upper 
part of it, and something rudely brushing dou*n, grasped him 
with tremendous strength ; in a moment he became moti<»nh‘ss 
cold as ice, and felt himself hurried back by some irnv'^i^Ntihh* 
being ; but just as he had reached the vault, a spectre of so 
dreadful a shape stalked by within it, that stniinino i^verv 
muscle, he sprang from the deadly grasp ; the iron dot»r 
rushed in thunder upon its hinges, and a deep h(»lh»w i^roaii 
resounded from beneath. No sooner had the dour closed, than 
yelling screams, and sounds which almost suspended the very 
pulse of life, issued from the vault, as if a troop of hellish 
furies, with their chaius untied, were dashinir tlnuu in 
writhing frenzy, and howling to the uproar. Sir (hiweii stood 
petiified vnt]x horror ; a stony fear ran to his very heart, ami 
dismayed every sense about him ; he stared wide with his 
long locks upstanding stifly, and the throbbing of his heart 
oppressed him. 

The tumult at length subsiding. Sir Gawen recovered some 
portion of strength, which he immediately made use of to 
convey himself as fiir as possible from the inm door, and 
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presently reacliing his former elevation on the staircase, which, 
after ascending a few more steps, terminated in a winding 
galleiy. The light, which had hitherto flashed incessantly, 
now disappeared, and he was left in almost total darkness, 
except that now and then the moon threw a few cool rays 
through some broken loopholes, heightening the horror of the 
scene. He dreaded going forward, and fearftilly looked hack, 
lest some yelling flend should again plunge him into the 
vault. He stood suspended with apprehension; a monmfiil 
wind howled through the apartments of the castle, and 
listening, he thought he heard the iron door grate upon its 
hinges ; he started with terror, the sweat stood in big drops 
upon his forehead, his knees smote each other, and he rushed 
forward with desperate despair, till having suddenly turned a 
comer of the galleiy, a taper, burning with a feint light, 
gleamed through a narrow dark passage. 

Sir Grawen approached the light ; it came from an extensive 
room, the folding-doors of which were wide open ; he entered, 
a small taper in a massy silver candlestick stood upon a table 
in the middle of the room, but gave so inconsiderable an 
illumination, that the one end was wrapped in palpable dark- 
ness, and tlie other scarcely broken in upon by a dim light 
that streamed through a large lamified window, covered with 
thick ivy. An ann-chair, shattered and damp with age, was 
placed near the table, and the remains of a recent fire were 
stiU. visible in the grate. The wainscot of black oak had 
fomierly been hung with tapestry, and several portions still 
clung to those parts which were near the fire ; they possessed 
some vivacity of tint, and with much gilding, yet apparent on 
the chimney-piece, and several mouldering reliques of costly 
frames and paintings, gave indisputable evidence of the 
ancient grandeur of the place. Sir Gawen closed the 
folding-doors, and, taking the taper, was about to survey 
the room, when a deep hollow groan fr'om the dark end oi 
it smote cold upon his heart ; at the same time the sound. 
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as of something fiJling with a dead weight, echoed through 
the room. 

Sir Gaw^en replaced the taper, the flame of which was 
agitated, now quivering, sunk, now streaming, flamed aloft, 
and as the last pale portion died away, the scarce distinguislied 
form of some terrific being floated slowly by, and again 
another dreadftd groan ran deepening through tlie gloom. 
Sir Gawen stood for some time incapable of motion. At length 
summoning all his fortitude, he advanced with his sword 
extended to the darkest part of the room : instantly burst 
forth in fierce irradiations a blue sulphurious splendor, and tin* 
mangled body of a man distorted with the agony of death, his 
very fibre racked with convulsion, his beard and hair stift' and 
matted with blood, his mouth open, and his eyes protruding 
from their marble sockets, rushed on the fixed and maddeninjr 
senses of Sir Gawen, whose heart had beat no more, had not 
a hiss, as of ten thousand fiends, loud, horrible, roused him 
from the dreadftd scene ; he started, uttering a wild shriek, 
liis brain turned round, and running he knew not whitluT, 
burst through the folding-doors. 

Darkness again spread her sable pall over the unfortunate 
Sir Gawen, and he hurried along the narrow passage ivith a 
feeble and fiiultering step. His intellect shook, and, over- 
whelmed with the late appalling objects, had not yet re- 
covered any degree of recollection, and as he wandered in a 
dream, a confused train of horrible ideas passing unconneet<Ml 
through his mind : at length, however, memoiy resumc^d her 
ftmetion, resumed it but to daunt him with haiTowiiig 
suggestions ; the direful horrors of the room behind, and of the 
vault below, were still present to his eyes, and as a man whom 
hellish fiends had frightened, he stood trembling, pale, and 
staring wild. 

AU was now silent and dark, and he determined to wait in 
this spot the dawn of dayj bnt a few minutes liad scai:,*e 
elapsed, when the iron door, screaming on its hinges, ludlowed 
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through the murmuring ruin. Sir Grawen nearly &inted at 
tlie sound, which pausing for some time, again swelled upon 
tho wind, and at last died away in shin ll melancholy shrieks ; 
again all was silent, and again the same fearful noise struck 
terror to his soul. Whilst he was thus agitated with horror 
and apprehension, a dim light streaming from behind, accom- 
panied with a soft, quick and hollow tread, convinced 
Sir Gawen that something was pursuing him, and struck with 
wildeiing fear, he rushed unconscious down the steps ; the 
vault received him, and its portal swinging to their close, 
sounded as the sentence of death. A dun, foetid smoke filled 
the place, in the centre of wliich arose a faint and bickering 
flame. Sir Gawen approached, and beheld a corse suspended 
over it by the neck, its fat dropped, and the flame flashing 
through the vault, gleamed on a throng of hideous and ghastly 
features, that now came forward through the smoke. 

Sir Gawen, with the desperate valour of a man who sees 
destruction before him, ran furious forward; an universal 
shriek burst forth ; the corse dropped into the fire, which 
rising with tenfold brilliance, placed ftdl in view the dreadful 
form of his infernal guide, dilated into horror itself ; her &ce 
was pale as death, her eyes were wide open, dead and fixed, 
a horrible grin sat upon her features ; her lips black, and half 
putrid, were drawn back, disclosing a set of large blue 
teeth, and her hair, standing stifly erect, was of a withered 
red. 

Sir Gawen felt his blood freeze within him, his limbs 
forgot to move, the fece, enlarging as it came, drew near, and, 
swooning, he fell forward on the ground. Slow passed the 
vital fluid through the bosom of Sir Gawen, scarce did the 
heart vibrate to its impulse; on liis palhd forehead sat a 
chilly sweat, and firequent spasms shook his hinbs; but at 
length returning warmth gave some vigour to his frame, the 
energy of life became more suflFused, a soothing languor stole 
upon him, and on opening his eyes, rutshed neither tlie images 
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of death, or the rites of witchcraft, but the soft, the sweet and 
tranquil scenery of a summer’s moonlight night. 

Enraptured with this sudden and unexpected change. 
Sir Gawen rose gently from oiff the ground, over liis head 
towered a large and majestic oak, at whose footy by some kind 
and compassionate being he concluded he had been laid. 
Delight and gratitude dilated his heart, and advancing from 
beneath the tree, whose gigantic branches spread a large extent 
of shade, a vale, beautiM and romantic, thro’ w^hich ran a 
clear and deep stream, came fidl in view ; he walked to the 
edge of the water, the moon shone with mellow lustre on its 
surfece, and its banks fringed with shrubs, breathed a perfiiiiio 
more delicate than the odours of the East. On one side, the 
ground, covered with a vivid, soft;, and downy verduin, 
stretched for a considerable extent to the borders of a lar<!0 
forest, which sweeping round, finally closed up the valley ; ou 
the other, it was broken into abrupt and rocky masses swai*ded 
with moss, and from whose clefts grew thick and spreading 
trees, the roots of which, washed by many a fidl of water, 
hung bare and matted from their craggy beds. Sir Gawen 
forgot, in this delicious vale, all his former sufl:erings, and 
giving up his mind to the pleasing influence of curiosity and 
wonder, he determined to explore the place by tracing the 
windings of the stream. Scarce had he entered upon this 
plan, when music of the most ravishing sweetness filled tlie 
air, sometimes it seemed to float along the valley, sometimes 
it stole along the surfree of the watery now it died aw'ay 
among the woods, and now with deep and mellow symphony 
it swelled upon the gale. 

Fixed in astonishment. Sir Gawen scarce ventured to 
breathe, every sense, save that of hearing, seemed quite 
absorbed, and when the last feint warblings melted on his ear, 
he started from the spot, solicitous to know from w'hat btung 
those more than human strains had parted; but notliing 
appeared in view ; the moon full and unclouded, slione with 
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unusnal lustre, the white rocks glittered in her beam, and, 
filled with hope, he again pursued the windings of the water, 
which conducting to the narrowest part of the valley, con- 
tinued their course thro'* the wood. 

Sir Gawen entered by a path, smooth, but narrow and 
perplexed, where, although its branches were so numerous 
that no preference could he given, or any direct route long 
persisted in, yet every turn presented something to amuse, 
something to sharpen the edge of research. The beauty of 
the trees through whose interstices the moon gleamed in the 
most picturesque manner ; the glimpses of the water, and the 
notes of the nightingale, who now began to fill the valley 
with her song, were more than sufficient to take off the sense 
of fetigue, and he wandered on still eager to explore, stiU 
panting for further discovery. 

The wood now became more thick and obscure, and at 
length almost dark, when the path taking suddenly an oblique 
direction. Sir Gawen found himself on the edge of a circular 
lawn, whose tint and softness were beyond compare, and which 
seemed to have been lightly brushed by fairy feet. A number 
of fine old trees, around whose boles crept the ivy and the 
woodbine, rose at irregular distances, here they mingled into 
groves, and there separate, and emulous of each other, they 
shook their airy summits in disdain. The water, which had 
been for some time concealed, now murmured through a 
thousand beds, and visiting each little flower, added vigour to 
its vegetation, and poignancy to its firagrance. Along the 
edges of the wood and beneath the shadows of the trees, an 
innumerable host of glowworms lighted their inocuous fires, 
lustrous as the gems of Golconda, and Sir Gawen, desirous 
yet longer to enjoy the scene, went forward with light foot- 
steps on the la\vn ; all was calm, and except the breeze of 
night, that sighed soft and sweetly through the world of 
leaves, a perfect silence prevailed. Not many minutes, how-' 
ever, had elapsed before the same enchanting music, to which 
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lie had listened with so much rapture in the vale, again 
arrested his ear, and presently he discovered on the border of 
the lawn, just rising above the wood, and floating on the 
bosom of the air, a being of the most delicate form ; from his 
shoulders streamed a tunic of the tenderest blue, his wings 
and feet were clothed in downy silver, and in his grasp he had 
a wand, white as the mountain snow. He rose swiftly in the 
air, his brilliance became excessive from the lunar rays, his 
song echoed through the vault of night, but having quickly 
diminished to the size and appearance of the evening star, it 
died awny, and the next moment he was lost in SBther. 

Sir Gawcn still fixed his eye on that part of the heavens 
where the vision had disappeared, and shortly had the pleasure 
of again seeing the star-like radience, which in an instant 
unfolded itself into the fiill and fine dimensions of the beauteous 
being, who having collected dew from the cold vales of Satuni, 
now descended rapidly towards the earth, and waving his wand, 
as he passed athwart the woods, a number of like tbmi and 
garb flew round him, and all alighting on the lawn separated 
at equal distances on its circumference, and then shaking their 
wings which spread a perfiiine through the air, burst into one 
general song. Sir Gawen, who apprehensive of being dis- 
covered, had retreated within the shadow of some mossy oaks, 
now waited with eager expectation the event of so singular a 
scene. In a few moments a bevy of elegant nymphs, dancing 
two by two, issued fi-om the wood on the right, and an equal 
number of warlike knights, accompanied by a band of minstrels, 
from that of the left. The knights were clothed in green • on 
their bosoms shone a plate of burnished steel, and in their 
hands they grasped a golden targe and lance of beainv lustre. 
The nymphs, whose form and symmetry were beyond whatever 
poets dream, were dressed in robes of white, their zones were 
azure, dropt with diamonds, and their light brown Lair decked 
with roses hung in ample ringlets. So quick, so light and airy. 
was their motion, that the turt^ the flowers, shrunk uot tf» tlu* 
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gentle pressure, and each smiling on her j&.vourite knight, he 
flung his brilliant arms aside and mingled in the dance. 

Whilst thus they flew in rapid measures o’er the lawn, Sir 
Gawen, forgetting his situation, and impatient to salute the 
assembly, involuntarily stept forward, and instantaneously a 
shrill and hollow gust of wind murmured through the woods, 
the moon dipt into a cloud, and the knights, the dames and 
aerial spirits vanished from the view, leaving the amazed Sir 
Gawen to repent at leisure of his precipitate intrusion ; scarce, 
however, had he time to determine what he should pursue, 
when a gleam of light flashed suddenly along the horizon, and 
the beauteous being, whom he first beheld in the air, stood 
before him ; he waved his snowy wand, and pointing to the 
wood, wliich now appeared sparkling with a thousand fires, 
moved gently on. Sir Gawen felt an irresistible impulse which 
compelled him to follow, and, having penetrated the wood, he 
pei’ccived many bright rays of light, which, darting like the 
beams of the sun, thi’ough every part of it, most beautiiully 
illuminated the shafts of the trees. As they advanced for- 
wards, the radience became more intense and converged towards 
tlie centre ; and the fiiiry being turning quickly round, com- 
manded Sir Gawen to kneel down, and having squeezed the 
juice of an herb into his eyes, bade liira now proceed, but that 
no mortal eye, imlcss its powers of vision were increased, could 
endure the glory that would shortly burst upon them. 

Scarcc had he uttered these words, when they entered an 
amphitheatre. In its centre was a throne of ivory inlaid with 
sapphires, on which sat a female form of exquisite beauty ; a 
plain coronet of gold obliquely crossed her flowing hair, and 
her robe of white sattin hung negligent in ample folds. 
Around her stood five and twenty nymphs clothed in white and 
gold, and holding lighted tapers ; beyond these were fifty of 
the ai-rial beings, their wings of downy silver stretched for 
flight, and each a burning taper in his hand : and lastly, on 
the circumlercuco of the amphitheatre shone one hundred 
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knights in Tna.il of tempered steel ; in one hand they shook 
aloft a large targe of massy diamond, and in the other hashed 
a taper. So excessive was the reflection, that the targes had 
the lustre of an hundred suns, and when shaken sent forth 
streams of vivid lightning ; from the gold, the silver, and 
the sapphires, rushed a flood of tinted light, that, mingling, 
threw upon the eye a series of revolving hues. 

Sir Gawen impressed with awe, with wonder and delight, 
fell prostrate on the ground, whilst the ferry spirit advancing 
knelt and presented to the queen a crystal vase. She rose, 
she waved her hand, and smiling, bade Sir Gawen to approach. 
‘‘ Gentle stranger,” she exclaimed, “ let not fear appal thine 
hearty for to bim whom courage, truth and piety have 
distinguished, our jBdendslrlp and our love is given. Spirits ol 
the blest we are, our sweet employment is to befriend the 
wretched and the weary, to lull the torture of anguish, and 
the horror of despair. Ah ! never shall the tear of innocence 
or the plaint of sorrow, the pang of injured merit or the sigh 
of hopeless love, implore our aid in vain. Upon the moonbeam 
do we float, and, light as air, pervade the habitiitions of men ; 
and hearken, O favoured mortal ! I tell thee spirits pure fi’om 
vice are present to thy inmost thoughts ; when teiTor and 
when madness, when spectres and when death surrounded tlwi\ 
OUT influence put to flight the ministers of darkness ; we 
placed thee in the moonlight vale, and now upon thy head 1 
pour the planetary dew, fium Hecate’s dread agents, it wdll free 
thee from wildering fear and gloomy superstition.” 

She ended, and Sir Gawen, impatient to express his grati- 
tude, was about to speak, when suddenly the light turned pale 
and died away, the spirits fled, and music soft and s\vect was 
heard remotely in the air. Sir Gawen started, and in of 
the refulgent scene of magic, he beheld a public road, his 
horse cropping the grass which grew upon its edge, and a 
village at a little distance, on whose spire the rising tmi had 
shed his earliest beams. 
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V. HUON OF BOUEDEAUX. 

Shakespeare probably took the name of Oberon from this 
early French romance, which was translated into English in 
1570 by Lord Berners, at the request of the Earl of Hunting- 
don. It is mentioned among Captain Cox’s books, in Laneham’s 
Letter, 1575, and in Markham’s “ Health to the gentlemanly 
profession of Serving-men,” 1598 ; but the earliest edition of 
the English translation now known to exist bears date in 1601, 
“ being now the third time imprinted, and the rude English 
corrected and amended.” From this edition the following ex- 
tracts are made, which are curious as being probably the work 
in which Shakespeare had read of Oberon and &iry land, and 
reconciled him to transporting his native fiiiry creed so fer 
towards the ms^c reruns of the East, 


Chap. 20. — How Huon of Bourdeaux d^arted from Brandis^ 
aiid Garyn Jm wide with him ; and how he came to Jermal&m^ 
and from thence into the deserts^ whereas he fmmd Gerames^ and 
of their conference. 

When Huon and Garyn were entred into their ship, they 
hoysed up their sailes, and sayled night and daye, so that at 
last they arrived safely at the port of Jajflfe, where they tooke 
landing, and drew out their horses, and road foorth so the same 
day, that they came to Eames, and the next day to the citic 
of Jerusalem. That night they rested, and the next day they 
did their pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and there devoutly 
hoard service, and offered according to their devotion. 

When Huon came before the Holy Sepulchre, he kneeled 
downe upon Ids bare knees, and all weeping made his prayers 
to our Lord God, requiring him to ayd and comfort him in his 
voyage, so that he ndght returuc j^ainc into Piauncc, and to 
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have peace with king Charlemaine- And when tlioy all liad 
made their prayers and oflered, Huon and Garyn went into a 
little ehapell upon the mount of Calveiye, whereas nowe lyeth 
the bodies of GodJSrey of BuUen, and Bauldwiu his brother. 
There Huon called unto him all those that came with him out 
of France, and said, “ Sirs, you that for the love of mce have 
left your Others and mothers, wives and children, lauds and 
signiories, for this courtesie that you have shewed mee I thanke 
you. Now you may retume into Fraunce againc, and humbly 
recommend mee to the kinges good grace, and unto all the 
other barons : and when you come to Bourdeaux, do my dutie 
to the Duchesse my mother, and to Gerard my brother, and 
unto the lords of my countrey.” Then Guicard and all the 
other knights answeared Huon and said, Sir, as yet Ave will 
not leave you, neither for death nor life, untill we have brought 
you unto the Eed Sea.*” — Why then,"*’ quoth Huon, “ for the 
great service and curtesie that you offer mee I thanke you.'**' 
Then Garyn called two of his servants, and commaunded them 
to retume unto his wife, and to desire her to be of good clicere, 
and that shortly he would retume ; the which thing Ihev did, 
and returned and did their messuage. 

When Huon imderstood that his uncle GarjTi was disposed 
to abide with him, he sayd, “ Faire uncle, you shall not neede 
to travaile so much 5 I would councell you to retume unto 
your ^vife and children.'" — « Sir,’’ quoth Gaiyn, ^^and G<mI 
will I shall not leave you no day untill you retume youi-stdre.**’ 
— “ Uncle,” quoth Huon, “ I thanke you of your courtcMi^"" 

Then they went to their lodging and dyned, and after <liuner 
tooke their horses, and so road by hils and dales, so that if I 
should recount all the adventures that they found in their wav, 
it should be too long a processe to shew it : but as the true 
histone witnesseth, they suffered much paine and travaile, for 
they passed such deserts, whereas they found but small sust(‘- 
nance, whereof Huon was right soiTowfiill for the love of them 
that were with him, and began to weepe, and to remember hi.- 
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OTvne coimtrcy, saying, Alas, noble king of Frannce, great 
wrong and great sinne yon have done me, thus to drive me out 
of my countrey, and to send mee into a strange land, to the 
entent to shorten my dayes : I pray God to pardon you there- 
forc.**’ Then Garyn and the other knights conaforted him, and 
said, “Alas, sir, dismay you not for ns; God is puissant 
ynough to ayd us ; hee never feyleth them that loveth him."” 

Thus they road forth in the desert so long, untill at last they 
saw a little cottage, before the which sat an old ancient man 
with a long white beard, and his heare hanging over his shoul- 
ders. When Huon perceived him, he drew thether, and saluted 
the olde man in the name of God and of the blessed Virgin 
Marie. Then the ancient man lifted up his eyes and beheld 
Huon, and had great marvaile, for of a long season before, he 
had scene no man that spake of God. Then he beheld Huon 
in the fe.ee, and began sore to weepe, and stepping unto Huon, 
tookc liim by the leg, and kissed it more then twentie times. 

“ Freend,’’ quoth Huon, “ I desire you shew me why you make 
this sorrow.’’ — “ Sir,” quoth he, “ about thirtie yeares passed 
T came hether, and since that time, I never sawe man beleev- 
ing on the Christian feith, and now the regarding of your 
visage canseth me to remember a noble prince that I have seene 
in France, who was called Duke Sevin of Bourdeaux ; there- 
fore I require you shew me if ever you saw him ; I pray you 
not hide it from me.” — “ Frcend,” quoth Huon, “ I pray you 
shew me where you were home, and of what lineage and coun- 
trey you be of.” — “ Nay, sir,” quoth he, “ that will I not doe ; 
first you slial shew me what you be, and where you were home, 
and why you come hether.” — Freend,” quoth Huon, “ seeing 
it plcascth you to know, I shall shew you.” Then Huon and 
all his coiiipanye alighted, and tycd theyr horses to trees. 

When Huon was alighted, he sat downe by the old man, 
and said, “ Frcend, since you will ncedcs know my businesse, 
I shall show you : know for truth I was borne in the citie of 
Bourdeaux, and am son to Duke Sevin.” And Huon shewed 
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him aJl his whole case and enterprizc, and of the death of 
Chariot, and how he discomfited Earle Amerie, and howe that 
Oharlemaine hadde chaced him out of Fraunce, and of the 
messuage that he was charged to say unto the admirall Gau- 
dise, affirming alle to be for certaintie. When the oulde man 
hadde well heard Huon, he began soore to weepe. “ Sir,” 
quoth Huon, “ Since it pleaseth you to know of my sorrowe, 
Duke Sevin my fiither is dead seaven yeares past, my mother 
I trust he alive, and a brother of mine whome I have left with 
her. And nowe, sir, seeing you have heard of mine affaires, 
I require you give me your counsaile and advice, and also, if 
it please you, to shew me what you be, and of what countrey, 
and how you came into these parts. “ Sir,’’ quoth the old 
man, “ know for troth I was borne in Geronvill, and am bro- 
ther to the good provost Guyer 5 and when I departed thence, 
I was a young knight and haunted the justes and tourneys, so 
that on a daie it fortuned at a tourney that was made at 
Poytiers, I slew a knight of a noble blond, wherefore I w'as 
banished out of the realme of Fraunce. But my brother the 
provost made such a request to Duke Sevin your father, that 
by his meanes my peace was made with the king, and mj land 
saved, upon condition that I should goe to the Holy Sepulchre 
to punish my bodie for the knight tliat I slew, and to forgive 
my faults. Thus I depai-ted out of my countrey, and when I 
had done my voyage, I thought to have retm-ned, but as I de- 
parted out of the citie of Jerusalem, to take the way to Acres, 
passing by a wood between Jerusalem and Naples, there came 
upon me ten Sarazins, who tooke me and brought me to the 
citie of Babilon, whereas I was in prison t^vo yeares complet, 
whereas I suffered much povertie and miserie ; but our Lord 
God, who never ffiyleth them that serveth him, and have in 
him fall affiance, he sent me the grace, that by the meanes of 
a right noble ladie, I was brought out of prison in a nii^ht, 
and so I fled into this forrest, whereas I have beene this 
thirtie yeares, and in all this space I never saw nor heard 
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man beleeving in Jesus Christ : thus I have shewed you all 
mine afeires.” 

When Huon had heard the knights tale, he had great joy, 
and embraced him, and saide, Howe often times he had 
seene Cuyer his brother the Provost weepe for him, and when 
I departed from Bourdeaux,*” quoth he, ‘‘ I delivered unto him 
all my lands to goveme ; wherefore I require you shew mee 
your name.” “ Sir,” quoth he, “ I am called Gerames, and 
now I pray you shew me your name.” “ Sir,”'quoth he, “ I 
am named Huon, and ray younger brother is called Gerard. 
But, sir, I pray you shew me how you have so long lived 
heerc, and what sustenance you have had.” “ Sir,” quoth 
Gerames, “I have eaten none other thing but rootes and 
fruites that I have found in the wood.” Then Huon de- 
maunded of him if he could speake the language Sararin.” 
“ Yes, sir,” quoth he, as well or better then any Sarazin 
in the countrey, nor there is no way but that I know it.” 

When Huon had heard Gerames, then he demaunded fur- 
ther of him if he could goe to Babilon. “ Yes, sir,” quoth 
Gerames, I can goe thether by two wayes ; the most surest 
way is hence about fortie days journey, and the other is but 
fifteene dayes journey : but I eouncell you to take the longe 
way, for if you take the shorter way, you must passe thorow 
a wood about sixteene leagues of length, but the way is so fiill 
of the &yryes and strang things, that such as passe that way 
arc lost, for in that wood abideth a king of the fry ryes named 
Oberon ; he is of height but of three foote, and crooked 
shouldered, but yet he hath an angell-like visage, so that 
there is no mortal man that secth him, but that taketh great 
pleasure to behold his free ; and you shall no sooner be entred 
into that wood, if you go that way, but he wil find the meancs 
to speake with you, and if you speake unto him, you are lost 
for ever, and you shall ever find him before you, so tliat it 
shall b(' in maimer impossible that you can seape from him 
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without speapking to him, for his words be so pleasant to heare, 
that there is no mortall man that can well scape without 
speaking unto him. And if he see that you will not speake a 
word unto him, then he will be sore displeased with you, and 
before you can get out of the wood, he will cause raine and 
wind, hayle and snowe, and wiU make marvelous tempests, 
with thunder and lightenings, so that it shall seenie unto you 
that all the world should perish, and he will make to sceme 
before you a great running river blacke and deepe, but you 
may passe it at your ease, and it shall not wet the feet of 
your horse, for all is but fimtasie and enchauntments that the 
dwarfe shall make to the entent to have you with him, and if 
you can keepe yourselfe without speaking unto him, you may 
theu well escape. But, sir, to eschew all perils, I counccll 
you to take the longer way, for I thinke you cannot escape 
from him, and then you be lost for ever.’’ 

When Huon had well heard Gerames, he had great mar- 
vaile, and he had great desire in himselfe to see that dwarfe 
king of the feyiyes, and the strang adventures that were in 
that wood. Then he said unto Gcrames that for feai-e of any 
death hee would not leave to passe that way, seeinge hoe might 
come to Babilon in fifteene dayes, tor in taking the longer w'av, 
hee might perchaunce find more adventures, and since he was 
advertised that with keeping his tongue fi-om speaking he 
might abridge his journey he sayd that surely he would take 
that way whatsoever chaunce befell. “ Sir,” quotli Gerames, 
“you shall doe your own pleasure, for which way soever you 
take, it shall not be without me, I shall bring you to Babilon 
to the admirall Gaudise : I knowe him right well, and wlwm 
you bee come thether, you shall see there a damsell, as I have 
heard say, the most fairest creature in all Inde, and the onely 
and most sweetest and most courteous that ever w:is borne, 
and it is shee that you seeke, for shee is daughter to the 
admirall Gaudise.” 
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Chap. 21. — Mow Gerames went with Huon and his companies 

and so came into the wood^ whereas they found hing Oher<m^ 

who conjured them to speake unto him. 

When Huon had well heard Gerames, how he was minded 
to goe along with him, hee was thereof right joyfiill, and 
thanked him of his courtesy and service, and gave him a 
goodly horse, whereon he mounted, and so road foorth together 
so long that they came into the wood whereas king Oheron 
haunted most. Then Huon, who was wearie of travaile, and 
what for hiimme and for heate, the which he and his companie 
had endured two dayes without bread or meat, so that he was 
so feeble that he could ride no fiuther, and then he began 
pityously to weepe, and complayned of the great wronge that 
kinge Gharlemaine had done unto him ; and then Gaiyn and 
Gerames comforted him, and had great pitie of him, and they 
knew well by the reason of his youth, hunger oppressed him 
more then it did to them of greater age. Then they alighted 
under a great oake, to the entent to search for some fiuit to 
eate. They glad thereof, let their horses goe to pasture. 

When they were thus alighted, the dwarfe of tlie fe-yry kinge 
Oberou came ryding by, and had on a gowne so rich that it 
were marvaile to recount the riches and &sbion thereof, and it 
Avas so garnished Avith precious stones, that the cleamessc of 
them shined like the sonne. Also he had a goodlie bow in 
his hand, so rich that it could not be esteemed, and his arrowes 
after the same sort 5 and they were of such a nature or qualitie, 
that any beast in the Avorld that he would Avish for, the arrowe 
would arrest him. Also he had about his neckc a rich home 
hanging by two laces of gold. The home Avas so ridi and feire 
that there was never seene any such. It was made by four© 
ladies of the fayries in the isle of Chafiilons ; one of them gave 
to the home tsuch a propertie, that whosoever heard the sound 
tli(*reot^ if he Avere in the greatest siekenesse in the world, he 

IT 
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should incontinent be whole and sound : the ladie that gave 
this gift to the home was named Glorianda. The second ladie 
was named Translyna; she gave to this home another pro- 
pertie, and that was, whosoever heard this home, if he were in 
the greatest famine of the worlde, he should be satisfied as well 
as though he had eaten al that he woulde wishe for, and so 
likewise for drinke as well as though he had droonke liis fil of 
the best wine in al the world. The third ladie named Margala 
gave to this home yet a greater gift, and that was, whosoever 
heard this home, though he were never so poorc or feeble by 
sicknesse, he should have such joy in his heart that he should 
singe and daunce. The fourth ladie named Lempatrix gave to 
tliis home such a gift that whosoever heard it, if he were an 
hundred dayes journey of, he should come at the pleasure of him 
that blew it farre or ncare. 

Then King Oberon, who knew well and had scene the four- 
teene companions, he set his home to his mouth, and blew so 
melodious a blast that the fourtecne companions, being under 
the tree, had so perfit a joy at their hearts, that they al rose 
up, and began to sing and daunce. Ah, good Lord,’’ quoth 
Huon, “what fortune is come unto us ? Me thinke wc lie in 
Paradise ; right now I could not sustaine myselfb for laeke of 
meat and drinke, and nowe I fcele myselfe neither huiigrit' nor 
thirstief From whence may this come?” “Sir,” quoth 
Gerames, “fcnowe for troth this is done by the dwarfe of the 
fityrye, whome you shall soone see passe by you. But, sir, T 
require you on jeopardie of loosing of your life, that you speake 
to him no word, without you purpose to abide ever with him.” 

“ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ have no doubt of me, seeing I know 
the jeopardie.” Therewith the dwarfe began to crie aloudc*, 
and saide, “ Yee fourteene men that passe by my w'ood, God 
keepc you all ! and I desire you speake with ina^ and I ecmjure 
you thereto by God Almightio, and by the Cliristendome that 
you have received, and by all that God hath made, aiisweare 
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Chap. 22. — How Mfig Oheron was right sorrotrfull and sore 

di^leased^ in that Hmn would not ^eake : and of the great 

feare that he put Huon and his companie in. 

W hen that Hnon and his companie heard the dwarfe speake, 
they mounted on their horses, and road away as fast as they 
might without speaking of any word ; and the dwarfe seeing 
how that they road away and would not speake, hee was 
sorrowfiill and angrie. Then hee set one of his fingers on his 
home, out of the which yssued such a winde and tempest so 
horrible to heare, that it bare downe trees, and therewith came 
such a raine and hayle, that it seemed that heaven and the 
earth had fought together, and that the world should have 
ended; the beasts in the woods brayed and cryed, and the 
foules of the ayre fell down dead for the feare that they were in ; 
there was no creature but he would have been afrayd of that 
tempest. Then suddainly appeared before them a great river 
that ran swifter then the birds did flyc, and the water was so 
blacke and so perilous, and made such a noyse that it might be 
heard ten leagues of. ‘‘ Alas ! ” quoth Huon, “ I see well now 
wo be aU lost ; wee shall heere be oppressed without Hod have 
pitic of us. I repent me that ever I entred into this wood. 
I had been better to have travailed a whole yeere then to have 
come hether.’’ “ Sir,” quoth Herames, “ dismay you not, for 
all this is done by the dwarfe of the fibyrye.” Well,"” quoth 
Huon, “ I thinke it best to alight from our horses, for I thinke 
we shaU. never escape from hence, but that we shalbe aU 
oppressed.” Then Garyn and the other companions had great 
marvaile, and were in great feare. “ Ah ! Herames,” quoth 
Iluon, “ you shewed mee well that it was great peril! to passe 
this wood. I repent mee nowe that I had not beleeved you.” 

Then they sawe on the other side of the river a faire castell, 
envyroned with fourteene great towers, and on everie tower a 
clochcr of fine gould by seeming, the which they long regarded. 
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and by that time they had gone a little by the river side, they 
lost the sight of the castle, it was cleane vanished away, 
whereof Huon and liis companiewere sore abashed. ‘‘ Hnon,’’ 
qnoth Gerames, “ of all this that yon see dismay you not, for 
all this is done by the crooked dwarfe of the &yrye, and all to 
beguUe you, but he cannot greeve yon, so you speake no word : 
howbeit, ere we depart from him, he will make us all abashed, 
for anone he will come after us like a mad man, bicause you 
will not speake unto him : but, sir, I require you as in God’s 
name, be nothing afrayd, but ride foorth surely, and ever beware 
that you speake unto him no word.’’ “ Sir,” quoth Huon, 
“ have no doubt thereof, for I had rather he were destroyed 
then I should speake one word unto him.” Then they road to 
passe the river, and they founde there nothing to let them, and 
so road about five leagues. “Sir,” quoth Huon, “wee may 
well thanke God that wee bee thus escaped this dwaifr', who 
thought to have deceived us ; I was never in such feare during 
my life, God confound him 1 ” Thus they road devising of 
the little dwarfe, who had done them so much ti-ouble. 

Chap. 23. — How Mnge Oheron^ dwarfe of the fayrif^ pursued so 

much Hion^ that he constrained him to speaie to him at htsf. 

When Gerames understood the companie, howe they thought 
they were escaped from the dwsvrfe, he began to smile, and 
said, “ Sirs, make no bragging that you be out of this dangcT, 
for I belecve you shall soone sec him againe.” And as s«Mine as 
Gerames had spoke the same words, they sawe Ix^forc them a 
bridge the which they must passe, and they sawe the duarte 
on the other part. Huon sawe him first and said, T sih? that 
divell who hath done us so much trouble.” Oberon heardhimaiul 
saide, “ Freend, thou docst me injurie without cause, for I was 
never divell nor ill creature : I am as other be ; but I conjuiv 
Glee by the divine puissance, to speake unto me.” Then 
Gerames said, “ Sirs, for God’s sake let him ahme, nor six'ake 
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no word to turn, for by his £]ire language he may deceive us 
all, as he hath done many other ; it is pity that he hath lived 
so long.” Then they road forth a good pace, and left the 
dwarfe alone sore displeased in that they would not speake to 
him. Then he tooke his home, and set it to his mouth, and 
blew it. When Huon and his companie hearde it, they had no 
power to ride any fiirther, but they began all to sing. Then 
Oberon the dwarfe said, “ Yonder company are fooles and proud, 
that for any salutation that I can give them, they disdaine to 
answeare mee : hut by the God that made me, before they 
escape me, the refusall of my words shalbe deere bought.” 
Then he tooke againe his home, and strooke it three times on 
his bowe, and cryed out aloud, and said, “ Yee, my men, come 
and appeare before me.” Then there came to him aboute foure 
hundred men of armes, and demaunded of Oberon what was his 
pleasure, and who had displeased him. “ Sirs,” quoth Oberon, 
“ I shall shew you : howbeit I am greeved to shewe it : heere 
in this woode there passed fourteene knights, who disdaine to 
speake unto me 5 but to the entent that they shall not mocke 
me, they shall deerely buy the refusing of their answeare ; 
wherefore I will you goe after them, and slay them aU : let 
none escape.” Then one of his knights said, “ Sir, for God’s 
sake, have pitie of them.” “ Certainly,” quoth Oberon, “ mine 
honour saved, I cannot spare them, since they disdaine to 
speak unto me.” “Sir,” quoth Glorianda, “for God’s sake 
doe not as you say ; but. Sir, worke by my counsaile, and after 
doc as it pleaseth you.” “ Sir, I counsaile you yet once againe 
goe after them : then, if they do not speake, we shall slay them 
all ; for surely, sir, if they see you retume againe to them 
so shortly, they will be in great feare.” “ Freend,” quoth 
Oberon, “ I shall do as you have counsailed mee.” 

Thus Huon and his company road forth a great pace, and Huon 
said, “ Sira, we arc now from the dwarfe about five leagues ; 
I never saw^c in my life so fairc a creature in the visage ; 1 have 
great niarvaih‘ how he e.aii speake of Ahni«litie God, fiu 1 
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tliiiike he be a devill of hell ; and since he speaketh of Crod, 
meethinkes we ought to speake to him, for I thinke such a 
creature can have no power to doe us any evill ; I thinke hee be 
not past the age of five yeares.’’ “ Sir,’’ quoth Crerames, “ as 
little as he seemeth, and that you take him for a child, he was 
borne fortie yeares before the nativitie of our Lord J esus Crist.” 
“ Surely,” quoth Huon, “ I care not what age he be of, but if 
he come agmne. ill hap come to me if I keepe my words and 
speach from him ; I pray you be not displeased.” 

And thus as they road devising fifteene dayes, suddainly 
Oberon appeared unto them, and said, “ Sirs, are you not yet 
advised to speake unto mee? Yet againe 1 am come to salute 
you in the name of the God that made and foumied us, and I 
conjure you by the puissance that he hath given me, that you 
speake to me ; for I repute you for fooles to thinke thus to 
passe thorow my wood, and disdaine to speake to mce. All! 
Huon, I know ihee well ynotigh, and whether thou wouldst 
goe. I know all thy deedes, howe thou slowest Chariot, and 
after discomfited Amerie, and I knowe the messuage 
Charlemmne hath chaiged thee to say to the admirall Gaudisc, 
the which thing is impossible to be done ivithout iniuo ayd, 
for without me thou shalt never accomplish this enteqirize. 
Speake to me, and I shall doe thee tliat courtesie that I sliall 
cause thee to atchive thine enterprize, tlic which is else 
impossible without mee ; and when thou hast atchivod thy 
messuage, I shall bring thee agme into Fi-annce in saiegard. 

I know the cause that thou wilt not spo^e to mcc j it is by 
reason of old Gerames, who is there with thee*. Thord’orc, 
Huon, beware of thysdfe, go no further, for I know well it is 
three dayes passed since thou diddest eate any mcate to profit 
thee. K thou wilt bdeeve me, thou shalt have ynonsrh of 
such sustenance as thou wilt wish for ; and as sooue as thou 
hast dyned, I will give thee leave to depart, if it Im tliv 
pleasure ; of this have no donbt.” “ Sir," quoth Huon, “ you 
hee welcome.” “ Ah ! ” quoth Oberon, “ thy saiutathm slmllK- 
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well rewarded ; knowe for truth thou never diddest salutation 
so profitable for thyselfe- Thou mayest thanhe God that he 
hath sent thee that grace.’’ 


Chap. 24. — Of the great ma/noailes that Oheron Viewed unto 
Huon^ and of the ad/centures that fell, 

AVhen Hnon had well heard Oberon, he had groat marvailc, 
and demanded if it were true that hee had saide. “ Yes, truly,” 
quoth Oberon, “ of that make no doubt.” — “ Sir,” quoth Huon, 
“ I have great marvaile for what cause you have alwayes pur- 
sued us.” — “ Huon,” quoth Oberon, “ know that I love thee 
well, bicause of the truth that is in thee, and therfore natu- 
rally I love thee, and if thou wilt knowe who I am, I shall shew 
thee. True it is Julius Caesar engendred me on the Ladie of 
the secret Isle, who was sometime well beloved of the feirc 
Florimont of Albania. But bicause that Florimont, who as 
then was young, and he had a mother who did so much that 
she saw my mother and Florimont together in a solitary place 
on the sea side. When my mother perceived that she was 
espyed by Florimonts mother, she departed and left Florimont 
her lover in great weeping and lamentations, and never saw 
him after. And then shoe returned into her owne countrey of 
the secret isle, the which now is named Ohafalone, whereas she 
married after, and had a sonne who in his time after was king 
of Egij)t, named Nactabanus. It was he, as it is said, that 
engendred Alexander the great, who after caused him to die. 
Then after a seaven yeares, Cmsar passed by the sea as he went 
unto the place whereas he fought with Pompey. In his way 
hee passed by Olia&lone, where my mother fetched him, and 
hee fell in love with her, bicause she shewed him that he should 
discomfitc Pompey, as he did. 

Thus I have shewed you who was my fether. At my birth 
there was many princes and barons of the laiiy, and many a 
noble ladie that came to see my motlier whiles slie travailed of 
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mee, and amonge them there was one was not content, bicanse 
shee was not sent for as well as the other ; and when I was 
home, shee gave mee a gift, the which was, that when I should 
passe three yeares of age, I should grow no more, but thus as 
you see mee nowe ; and when she had thus done, and sawe that 
she had thus served me by her words, she repented herst»Ife, 
and would recompence mee another way. Then shee gave me 
another gift, and that was that I should be the iaircst creature 
that ever nature fourmed, as thou mayest sec mee now ; and 
another ladie of the &yry named Translyna gave me another 
gift, and that was all that ever any man can know or thinke 
good or ill I should knowo it. The third ladie, to doe more 
for me, and to please my mother the better, she gave me that 
there is not so farre a countrey but that if I wil wish myselfe 
there, I shal be there incontinent with what number of men as 
I list ^ and moreover, if I will have a castle or a pallaiee at 
mine owne device, incontinent it shall be made, and as soone 
gone againe when I list ; and what meat or wine that I would 
■wish for, I should have it incontinent ^ and also I am kiiige of 
Moranr, the whiche is about fomre hundred leagues frcmi hence ; 
and if I list, incontinent I can be there. Know for troth that 
thou art arrived at a good port ; I know well thou hast great 
neede of meat, for this three dayes thou luist had but small 
sustenance, but I shall cause thee to have ynough. I demaund 
of thee whether thou wilt liavo meat and drinke heere in tliis 
meadow, or in a paOaice, or in a hall , commauud wdiereius thou 
wilt, and thou shalt have it for thee and thy compauie.’' — Rii-,*''* 
quoth Huon, “ I will follow your pleasure, and never doe nor 
thinke the contrarie.’ — Huon,” quoth he, as yet I have not 
shewed all the gifts that were given me at my birtli. Tho 
fourth ladie gave me that thei-e is no bird nor beast, be they 
never so crucll, but if I will have them, I niay take them with 
my liande ; and also I shall never beseeme elder tlien tliou 
seest me now; and when T shal depart out of this world, mv 
place is appointed in Taradise, for I knowc that all lhm»> .-iv . 
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ated in this mortall world must needs have an end.” — “ Sir,” 
quoth Huon, “ such a gift ought to be well kept.” — “ Hnon,” 
quoth Oberon, “ well you were counsailed when you spake to 
me, you had never before so feire adventure ; shew me by thy 
ftith if thou wilt eate, and what meate thou wilt have, and 
what wine thou wilt drinke.” — “ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ so that 
I had meate and drinke, I care not what it were, so that I and 
my company were filled and rid from our femine.” Then 
Obcron laughed at him, and said, “ Sirs, all you sit down here 
in the meadowe, and have no doubt but all that I will doe is 
done by the puissance of our Lord God.” Then Oberon began 
to wish, and saide unto Huon and his companie, “ Sirs, arise 
up quickly,” the which they did. Then they looked before 
them, and sawe a fafre and a rich pallaice garnished with cham- 
bers and haUcs. han2:ed and bedded with rich cloathes of silke 
beaten with gold, and tables ready set full of meat. When 
Huon and his company sawe the rich pallaice before them, they 
had great marvailc, and Oberon tooke Huon by the hand, and 
with him mounted up into the pallaice. When they came 
there, they found servants there readie, bringing unto them 
basons of gould garnished with precious stones. They gave 
water to Huon, and he sat down at the table, the which was 
frimishcd with all manner of meate and drinke that man could 
wish. 

Oberon sat the tables end upon a bench of ivorie, richly 
garnished with gould and precious stones, the which seat 
had such vortue given unto it by the feyrie, that whoso- 
ever by any subtil means would poyson him that should sit 
thereon, as soone as he should approach neere to the scat, he 
should fall downe starkc dead. King Oberon sat thereon 
richly apparelled, and Huon, who sat neere unto him, began 
to cate a great pace, but Gerames hail small appetite to cate, 
for he beleeved that they should never depart thence. When 
Oberon sawe him, he said, “ Gerames, eate thy meat and 
drinke, for jis soone as thou hast eaten, thou shalt have leav* 
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to goe when thou list.” When Gcrames heard that, he was 
joyfiill ; then he began to eate and diinke, for he knew well 
that Oberon would not doe against his assurance. All the 
companie did well eate and drinke 5 they were served with all 
thinges that they could wish for. When Huon sawe how 
they were all satisfied and repleat, and had well dyncd, he 
saide to kinge Oberon, “ Sir, when it shall be your pleasure, 
I would you should give us leave to depart.” “ Huon,” 
quoth Oberon, “ I am right well content so to doc, but first 
I will shewe you my jewels.” Then he called Claidand, a 
knight of the fayrey, and saide, ‘‘ Freend, goe and fetch to me 
my cup.” He did his commaundement, and when Oberon had 
the cup in his hand, he said unto Huon, “ Sir, behold well, 
you see that tliis cup is nowe voyd and emptic.” That is 
true, sir,” quoth Huon. Then Oberon set the cup on the 
table, and saide unto Huon, Sir, behold the great power that 
God hath given mee, and that in the fixyric I may doe what is 
my pleasure.” Then hee made over the cup the signe of a 
crosse three times, and incontinent the cup was full of wine ; 
and then he said, ‘‘ Behold, sirs, you may vrell see that this 
is done by the g[r]ace of God ; yet I shall shewo you the 
great vertue that is in this cup, for if all the men in the world 
were heere assembled together, and that the cup were in the 
handes of any man, being out of deadly sinne, he might 
drinke tliereof his fill : but whosoever offers his hand to take 
it, being in deadly sinne, the euppe dotli loose his vertue ; and 
if thou mayest drinke thereof, I offer to give thee the cup.” 

" Sir,” quoth Huon, '' I thanke you, but 1 am in doubt that 
I am not worthy, nor of valour to drinke thereof, nor to touch 
the cup; I never heard of such dignitio as this enp is of: 
but, sir, knowe for truth I have been confessed of all mvsiiiiics, 
and I am repentant and sorrowfidl for that I have done, and I 
doe pardon and forgive all the men in the world, wliatso- 
ever injnrie hath beene done unto me, and I knowe not that 
I have done wronge to any creature, nor I hate no man.” 
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And so liee tooke the cnp in both his handes, and set it 
to his mouthy and droonke of the good wine that was therein 
at his pleasure. 


Chap. 25 . — Of the great gifts that Oheron gaxe unto Huon^ as 
Ms horne of ixoris^ and his cup^ the which were of great xer- 
tues ; and how Huon after thought to prooxe the xertue of them^ 
wher^ he was in greaA per iU of death. 

When Oberon sawe that, hee was right glad, and came 
and embraced Huon, saying that he was a noble man, and 
I give thee,’’ quoth he, ''this cup as it is, in the manner 
as I shall shewe, that in any wise for anything for the 
dignitie of the cup, be thou ever true and feitlifiill; for if 
thou wilt worke by my counsaile, I shall aide thee, and give 
thee succour in all thine affaires ; but as soone as thou makest 
any lye, the vcrtue of the cup will be lost, and loose his 
bountic, and beside that, thou shalt loose my love and aide.’’ 
" Sir,” quoth Huon, " I shall right well beware thereof 5 and 
nowc, sir, I require you suffer us to depart.” " Abide yet,” 
quoth he to Huon, " yet I have another jewell, the which 
I wiU give thcc, bicause I thinkc there bee truth and noble- 
nes in thee : I wiU give thee a rich home of ivorie, the which 
is full of great vertue, and which thou shalt beare with thee 5 
it is of so great virtue, that if thou be never so firre from me, 
as soone as thou blowest the home, I shall hcare thee, and 
shalbe incontinent with thee, with a hundred thousand men at 
aimes for to succour and ayd thee. But one thinge I com- 
maund thee on the payne of loosing of my love, and on jeo- 
pardie of thy life, that thou be not so hardy to sound the 
home, without thou hast gi-eat neede thereof^ for if thou doe 
otherwise, I vowe to God that created mce, I shall leave thee 
in as great povertie and miscrie as ever man was, so that who- 
soever should sec thee in that case, should have pitie of thee.” 
“ Sir,” quoth Huon, " I shall right well beware thereof ; now 
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I desire you let me depart.*” I am content,” quoth Oberon, 
“ and God be thy guide.” Then Huon tooke leave of the 
kingc Oberon, and trussed up all his baggage, and did put his 
cup into his bosome, and the home about his necke. Thus 
they all tooke their leave of King Oberon, and all weeping 
embraced Huon, who had marvaile why he wept, and said. 

Sir, why doe you weepe ?” ‘‘ Freend,” quoth Oberon, “ j"ou 

may well know ; you have with you two tilings that I love 
dearely. God ayd you ! More I cannot speakc to you.” 

Thus the fourteene knightes departed, and so they road 
foorth about fifteene leagues or more ; then they sawe before 
them a great deepe river, and they could finde no guide nor 
passage to passe over, and so they wist not what to doc. 
Then suddainly they sawe passe by them a servant of king 
Oberon, bearing a rod of gold in his hand ; and so without 
speaking of any word, he entred into the river, and tooke his 
rod, and stroke the water therewith three times ; then incon- 
tinent the water withdrew a both sides in such wise that there 
was a path that three men might ride afroont ; and that done, 
ho departed againe without speaking of any word. Then 
Huon and his companie entred into the water, and so passed 
thorowe without any danger ; and when they were past, thev 
looked behind them, and sawe the river close againe, and ran 
after his old course. By my faith,” quoth Huon, I thinke 
we be enchaunted, I beleeve surely king Oberon hath done 
this ; but seeing we be thus scaped out of perill, I trust from 
henceforth we shall have no more doubt.” Thus they roade 
fooi-th together singing, and oftentimes spake of the great 
marvailes that they had scene king Oberon doe ; and as they 
road, Huon beheld on his right hand, and sawe a faire niea- 
dowe well garnished with hearbes and flowers, and in the 
middest thereof a feire cleare fountaine. Then Huon roade 
thether, and alighted, and let their horses goe to jiastiire; then 
they spread a cloath on the grcenc grassc, and set thereon 
such mejite as kinirc* Ohm-on liafl given tlnmi at tln-ir d(q»art- 
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ing ; and there they did cat, and drinke such drinke as they 
found in the cup. “ By my futh,” quoth Huon, “ it was a 
fiiire adventure for us, when we met Oberon, and that I spake 
to him ; he hath shewed me great tokens of love, when he 
gave me such a cup ; if I may return into Fraunce in savegard, 
I shall give it to Charlcmaine, who wiU make great joy ther- 
with ; and if he cannot drinke thereof, the barons of Fraunce 
win have great sport thereof.*” Then againe he repented him 
of his owne words, and said, “ I am a foole to thinke or to say 
thus, for as yet I cannot tcU what end I shall come to : the cup 
that I have is better worth then two cities, but as yet I cannot 
bclccve the vertue to be in the home as Oberon hath shewed, 
nor that he may heere it so farre off : but whatsoever fortune 
fell, I wiU assay it if it hath such vertue or not.**’ Alas I 
sir,*” quoth Gerames, “ Beware what you doe ; you knowc 
well when wee departed, what charge he gave you ; certainly 
you and we both are lost if you trespas against his commaunde- 
ment.**** “ Surely,” quoth Huon, “ whatsoever fortune fe.ll, 

I will assay it ;*” and so tooko the home and set it to his 
mouth, and blewe it so loud that the wood rang. Then 
Gerames and all the other began to sing, and to make great 
joy. Then Gaiyn said, “ Faire Nephewe, blowe still I**’ And 
so Huon blew still with such force, that Oberon, who was in 
his wood about fiftcene leagues of, heard him clcarcly, and 
said : — “Alas ! my freends, I heare my freend blowe, whome 
I love best of all the world ! Alas ! what man is so hardy 
to doc him any iU ? I wishe myselfc with him with a hun- 
dred thousand men at armes.” Incontinent he was nerc to 
IIuoii with a hundred thousand men at amics. 

When Huon and his companic heard the boast comming, 
and saw Oberon come ryding on before them, they were affraid ; 
and it was no marvaile, seeing the commaundement that Oberon 
hatl given them before. Then Huon saide, “ Alas ! sirs, I 
have done ill ! nowc I see well we cannot escape, but that we 
are likely all to die.*” “Certainly,**’ quoth Geraincs, “you 
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have well deserved it.*” Honlde your peace,” quoth Huon, 
‘‘ dismay you not ; let me speake to him.” Therewith Oberon 
came to them, and saidc, ‘‘ Huon, what meaneth this ? AVherc 
are they that will doe thee any ill ! "Why hast thou broken 
ray commaundement?’ Alas ! sir,” quoth Huon, “ I shall 
shew you the truth ; wee were sitting right now in this mea- 
dowe, and did eat of that you gave us ; I beleeve I tooke too 
much drinke out of the cup that you gave me, the vei-tue of 
the which we well assayed ; then I thought to trye also the 
vertue of the rich home, to the entent that if I shoulde have 
any neede, that I might be sure thereof ; now I know for troth 
that all is true that you have shewed me : w herefore, sir, in 
the honour of God, I require you to pardon my traspas ; else, 
sir, heere is my swoord, strike off my head at your pleasure, for 
I know well without your ayd, I shall never come to atcliicvo 
mine enterprise.” “ Huon,” quoth Oberon, the bountie and 
great troth that is in thee, constreyncth me to give thee par- 
don; but beware from hencefoorth, bo not so hardy as to 
breake my commaundement ” Sir,” quod Huron, I thankc 
you.” “ Well,” quoth Oberon, I knowe surely that thou 
hast as yet much to suffer ; for thou must passe by a citie 
named Torment, wherein there is a tyrant called Slacayr, ami 
yet he is thine ownc uncle, brother to thy father Duke Sevin : 
when he was in Fraunce, he had thought to have murdered 
ESng Charlemaine, but his treason w^as known(% and he had 
been slaine if thy father Duke Sevin had not been : s<» he 
was sent to the holy Sepulchre, to do his penaunce for the ill 
that he had done, and so afterward there he renounct*d the 
frith of our Lord God, and tooke upon him the Pavnims huv, 
the which he hath kept ever since so strongly, that if h<‘ heare 
any man speake of our Lord God, he will pursue him to death ; 
and looke what promise that hee maketh, he kcepeth nont‘. 
Therefore I advise thee trust not on him, for surely he will 
put thee to death if he may, and thou canst not eseajK* if tlmu 
goest by that city : therefore I counsmle thee take not that 
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way if thou be wise,” “ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ of your cour- 
tesie, love and good councell I thanke you ; but whatsoever 
fortune fall to me, I will go to mine uncle, and if he be such a 
one as you say, I shall make him to die an ill death, and if 
neede be I shall sound my home, and I am sure at my neede 
you will ayd me.” “ Of that you may be sure,” quoth Oberon, 
but of one thing I forbid thee, be not so hardy to sound thy 
home without thou bee hurt, for if thou doe the contrarie, I 
shall so martir thee, that thy bodie shall not endure it.” 
‘‘Sir,” quoth Huon, “bee assured your commaundement 1 
will not breake.” Then Huon tooke leave of King Oberon, 
who was sorie when Huon departed. “ Sir,” quoth Huon, 
“ I have marvaile why you weepe ; I pray you shew mee the 
cause why you doe it.” “ Huon,” quoth Oberon, “ the great 
love that I have to thee is that causeth me to doe it, for as yet 
hereafter thou shaft suffer so much iU and travaile that no 
human tongue can tell it.” “ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ ye shew 
me many things not greatly to my profite.” “ Sure,” quoth 
Oberon,” “ and yet thou shaft suffer more than I have spoken 
of, and al by thine owne foUy,” 


Chap. 75. How King Oberon caused to he hanged the foure 
ti'aytours^ Gerard^ Gghonars^ and the two Tnonkes^for their 
fahe wiiThesse^ and of the peace made betweene Huon and 
Charlemaine : and how King Oberon gave unto Huon his 
realme of the fayrie. 

When king Oberon had heard Gerard confesse the treason 
done to his brother, and heard howe Gerard had offered to goe 
and fetch the beard and great teeth, and how he had denied 
him to goe, then he sayd, “ I wish them here upon this table.” 
He had no sooner made his wish, but they were set on the 
table, whereof all snch as were there hadde groat marvaile. 
“ Sir,” quoth Huon to King Oberon, “ humbly I require you 
that of your grace you will pardon my brother Gerard all the 
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ill that he hath done against me, for he did it by Gybovars, 
and as for me, heere, and before God I pardon him, and, sir, if 
you will doc thus, I shalbe content therewith : and to thentent 
that we may use our lives fioni henceforth in good peace and 
love, I will give him the halfe part of my lauds and signiories, 
and, sir, in the honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, have pity of 
him.” When the lords tliat were there present understood 
Huon, they all for pity began to weepe, and sayd among them- 
selves that Huon was a noble knight, and that it had been pity 
if the matter had framed otherwise. “Sir Huon,” quoth 
Oberon, “ it is not neccssarie to request tliis, for all the gold 
that is in the world shall not respit their deatlis. I wish by 
the puissance that I have in the fayrie, that here beneath in 
the meadow there be a paire of gallows, and all iiij. thereon 
hanged. Incontinent it was don, and all iiij. hanged. Thus, 
as ye have hard, the traitors were paid their deserts.” 

^VTien king Oharlemaino had scene the great maivailes that 
were done by king Oberon, he sayd to his lords — Sii’s, I 
beleeve this man be some God himselfe, for there is no mortall 
man can doe tliis tliat he hath done.” When Oberon iiiiderslood 
the emperour, he sayd, “ Sir, know for tinith I am no (h)d, 
but I am a mortall man as you be, and was engeinlrt^d on a 
woman, as you were, and my father was Jidius CVesar, who 
engendred me on the ladie of the secret isle, who had beene 
before lover to Floryniont, sonne to the Duke of Albany. Slie 
bare me nine monetlis in her woiube, and I was be£roit(*ii bv 
Julius Cesar 5 when he went into Thessaly after Pompov the 
great, he was amorous of my mother because she pn>]tliesi(‘d 
that my fiither Julius Cesar should winne the battaile as he 
did ; and vrhen 1 was home, there vrero with my mother many 
ladies of the feiiye, and by them I hail many gifts, and among 
other there was one that gave mee the gift; to be such a as 
you sec I am ; whereof I am soiy, hut I cannot be none otluT- 
ivise, for when I came to the age of three* ycfTes, I srrew no 
more. And when this ladie sawe that I was sf) litth*, to <*on- 
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tent againe my mother, shee gave me againe that I should be 
the fiiirest creature of the world ; and other ladyes of the fairie 
gave me divers other gifts, the which I overpasse at this time, 
and therefore, sir, know for truth, that above all things God 
loveth &.ith and troth, when it is in men, as it is here in Huon 5 
and because I know for certaine that he is true and fiiithfull, 
therefore I have alwaies loved him.’’ 

After that king Oberon had ended his words, and shewed 
the emperour Gharlemaine of all his estate, he called Huon, 
and sayd, “ Sir, arise up, and take the beard and the teeth, 
and beare them to King Gharlemaine, and desire him to render 
you your landes as he promised.” “ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ I 
ought so to doe.” Then Huon came to king Gharlemaine, 
and sayd, “Sir, by your grace, and if it may please you, 
receive here the beard and teeth of the admirall Gaudis.” 
“ Huon,” quoth the king, “ I hold you quit, and I render to 
you all your lands and signiories, and pardon you of all mine 
ill will, and put aU rancour fi-om mce, and from hencefoorth I 
retaino you as one of my peeres.” “ Sir,” quoth Huon, “ of 
this I thanke God and your grace.” Then the emperour 
Gharlemaine clipped and kissed Huon, in token of peace and 
love. 

Wlien the lords saw that, they wept for joy, and thanked 
God that the peace was made, and especially Duke Kaymes 
was joyftdl ; then within a while, divers of the lords departed 
from the court. Then king Oberon called Huon unto him, 
and sayd, “ Sir, I commaund you as dearely as you love mee 
that this same day frure yeare to come, that you come into 
my citie of Momur, for I wiU give you my realme and all my 
dignitic, the which I may lawfiiUy do, for at my birth it was 
given me that I might so doe, for it lyeth in mee to give it 
whereas I thinke best, and bicause I love you so entirely, 
I shall sot the crowne upon your head, and you shalbe king of 
my realme. And also I will that you give unto Gerames all 
your landes and signioxies in thasc parts, for he hath well de- 

T 
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served it, for with you and for your love, hee hath suffered 
many great travailes.” “ Sir,’’ quoth Huon, “ seeing this is your 
pleasure, I ought well to be pleased therewith, and I shall 
accomplish all your commandements.” “ Huon,” quoth 
Oberon, “ know for troth I shall not abide longe in this world, 
for so is the pleasure of God, it behoveth me to go into Para- 
dice, whereas my place is appointed in the fayrie, I shall bide 
no longer, but beware as dearly as you love yoiu* life, that ycc 
faile not to be with me at the dale that I have appointed. 
Beware that yee forget it not, for if yee fiiile, I shall cause you 
to die an ill death ; and therefore remember it tv'cIL” When 
Huon heard king Oberon, he was right joyftdl, and stooped 
downe to have kissed his feet ; but then Gloriant and Malla- 
bom tooke him up. Then said Huon, Sir, for this great 
guift I thanke you.” 

Chap. 146. How the noble hinge Oberon crotened ITuon and 
Escleremmdy and gane them cdl his realme and dignhie that 
he hadde in Idw land of the fayrie^ and made the peace 
betweene Hmn and Mng Arthur. 

When the people of the feyrie, both knightes and lailios, 
had well heard and understood king Oberon, they were right 
sorrowfiiU in that hee should leave tliem, and sayd, Sir, 
since it is your pleasure, and that it is your will, of reason wt'c 
must bee content to receive Huon of Bourdeaux tor our kinge, 
and madame Esclercmond his wife for our queem*.” \\’’lH*n 
the king understood his lordes and people, then he caused to 
be brought thether two crownes ; the one was set uppon llucnis 
head, and the other uppon Esclercmonds head. Then OImtoii 
sent for his home, napkin, and cup, and tlie good aniiour, and 
hee delivered them unto Huon, to doe with them his jJc^asun^; 
great joy and feasting was made in the pallaicc by the knights 
and ladies of the feyrie. Then king Huon looked out at a 
window, and sawe upon tlie monntainc that he passed ovct at 
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his comming tliether, a great number of tents and pavillions : 
and bee sayd onto king Oberon, “ Sir, nppon yonder moun- 
taine I see a great number of men assembled, and many tentes 
and paviUions pitcht up.” Huon,” quoth king Oberon, 
know for troth that it is kinge Arthm*, who weeneth to have 
my reahne and dignitie, but bee cometh too late, for the pro- 
mise that you made unto me you have kept ; therefore ho 
feyleth and commeth too late ; for if you hadde not come, I 
had given him my realme and dignity; I know weU that 
hee will be heere soone to see me, and hee wiU be sorrowfiill 
and angrie of your comming hether 5 but if I can, I shall doc 
so much that you shall bee both in peace and rest, for good 
reason it is that he doe obay you.” 

Therewith kinge Arthur and all his chivalrie entred into 
the citie of Momur, and came and alighted at the pallaice, and 
with him his sister, Queene Morgue le Fay, and Transeline 
their neece, they came and saluted king Oberon, who received 
them with great joye, and sayde,^ — “Great kinge Arthur, you 
are welcome, and Morgue your sister, and Transeline your 
neece ; and, sir, I pray you to shewe mee what faire childe is 
that I see there before your sister Morgue T’ “ Sir,” quoth 
Arthur, “hee is called Marlyn, and is sonne to Ogier the 
Dane, who hath wedded my sister Morgue, and I have left him 
in my countrey to rule it untill I retume.” “Sir,” quoth 
king Oberon, “ the child shall have good fortune ; hee shall 
hee in his time feared and redoubted, for Ogier his ftither is 
a good and a valiant knight : and noble king Airthur, you are 
welcome, and of your comming I am right joyfbll; I have 
sent for you to shewe you the pleasure of our Lord God that 
I shall depart out of this world ; and to the entent that you 
should be content, in that I have given you heretofore in the 
fayrie so much dignitie and puissance, wherewith 1 desire you 
to bo contented, for behold hero Duke Huon of Bourdeaux, 
and his wife the Duchesse Escleremond, unto whomc I have 
given my realme and my dignity, to use it as I have done 
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heeretofore : and therefore I pray and commaund you that you 
will obay him as kinge and soveraigne of all the fayrie, and 
you to liye together with good love and peace.” 

When king Arthur heard king Oberon, he answeared fiercely 
and sayd, “ Sir, I have well heard you, and you know well 
that your reabne and dignity you gave me after your decease, 
and now I see well that you have given it to Duke Huoii : 
Sir, lette him goe into his owne countrey, and unto his citie 
of Bourdeaux, whereas bee hath left his daughter Clariet, and 
let hiiTi goe and marrie her, for as heere he hath nothing to 
doe, I hadde rather to bee cleane exiled for ever and chaced 
out of my realme, then I should obay him or doe unto him 
any homage, for he shall have nothing to doe over nice, with- 
out hee winne it with the point of the swordc. IVhen kinge 
Huon hadde well heard king Arthur of Brittaine, he an- 
sweared fiercely, and said, ‘‘King Arthur, knowe tor troth, 
for all your wordes and threatninges I will not spare to say 
unto you that whether you will or not, it must behoove you 
to obay and to be under me, since it is the pleasure of my 
lord kinge Oberon heere present; or else you may depart, 
and go and dwell in the countrey of Brittaine.” Then king 
Oberon seeing appearance of great war to bee mooved b*,*- 
tweene these two kinges, hee spake and sayde that hee would 
have their eviU will layd downe, and never to hav<' war 
between them, and sayd unto king Arthur, Sir, I will that 
you hould your peace, for if you speakc one w’ortle more 
against Huon the soveraigne king of the&yrie, that hee would 
condenme him perpetually to be a warre-wolfe in those parts, 
and there to end his dayes in paiue and miscrie ; but if hen 
will beleeve him, hee woulde agree them togetluu*.” Then 
kinge Arthur stood still, and would speake no word. Then 
Morgue and Transcline fell downe upon their knees, and 
desired king Oberon to have pitie of king Arthur, and to 
pardon him of all his ill will ; and after that Morgue had 
spoken, then kinge Arthur kneeled downe, and sayd, llight 
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deere Sir, I pray you to pardon mee, in that I have spoken 
so much against your pleasure” “Arthur,” quoth kinge 
Obcron, “ I will that you well knowe, that if it were not for 
the love of your sister, who hath desired mee to pardon you, 
I would have shewed you the power that I have in the fe.yrie, 
the which from hencefoorth I give unto Duke Huon of Bour- 
deaux, and all the dignitie and puissance that I have used in 
all my life.” Then Duke Huon thanked kinge Oberon right 
humbly of his courtesie. 


Chap. 147. — Of the ordijiaiices that iJie noble king Oberon 
made bfore he dyed. 

When king Oberon had deposed himselfe of his realme and 
dignitie, and that he had put all his puissance into the hands 
of Huon, then he sayd unto king Arthur, “ Sir, because I 
desire with all my heart that after my decease Huon and 
you shoulde live together in good peace and love, I give you 
all my realme of Boulquant, and all the realme that Sibilla 
holdeth of me, to do therewith at your pleasure ; and of all 
the fayries that bee in the plaine of Tartary, I will that you 
have so much puissance there, as Huon hath heere ; provided 
that heere before me you make homage unto him, and that 
good peace and love may be betweene you.” Then Arthur, 
Morgue, and Transeline, and all the other lordes and ladies 
that were there, thanked king Oberon, and sayd how that 
they never heard nor saw so rich a guift given before as that 
kinge Oberon had given unto kinge Arthur. Then king 
Arthur, in the presence of king Oberon, came and made 
homage, and kissed duke Huon. Then kinge Oberon and all 
the other hadde thereof great joy because of the peace made 
betweene those two kinges, and great feasting and joy was 
made in the paUaice ; for aU the most noble lordes and ladies 
of the feyric were there assembled, there was great solemnitie 
made. 
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Thus as they were in this great joy, kinge Oberon feeling 
that his last end approached, for hoc kncwe the day and 
honre ; then, seeing that in his life time he had provided a 
king for his realme, he humbly thanked our Lord God of the 
graces that he had given him in this world. Then bee called 
before him Huon of Bourdeaux, and kinge Arthur, Gloriand, 
and Mallabron, and sayd, Sirs, I advertise you that longe 
I shall not abide among you ; therefore, Huon, for your 
bountic and noblenesse wherewith you have beenc ahvayes 
indued, I have chosen you among other to have the keeping 
and signiorie, and the ministration of all the fayrie, as well of 
the conntrey of warre-wolvcs, as of other thiuges swret re- 
served, and not to bee shewed to any mortall men 5 and also 
I have given you my dignitie and puissance, to doc theu-ewith 
as I have done in my time ; and because I have thus elio-«en 
you, therefore I will that when I depart out of this world that 
you doe make a nowe abbey of monkes, the which I will K'c 
set in the meadowe heerc before this eitic, because all my 
dayes I have loved this citie, and I will that in the church of 
the same abbey you doc buric my bodic as richly as v<iu shall 
tbinke convenient; and I recommend unto you all such as 
have well served me, and I will that you retaiuc them into 
your service.” When king Oberon had sayd as much as 
pleased him, Huon answeared and sayd, Deere sii% of tlu' 
great goodnesse and honour that you have done unto me, f 
tlianke you, and aU that you have ordained or will do, by tlu* 
grace of God it shall be done m such wise tliat my Muile shall 
beare no charge for it at the day of judgement.” Wlien the 
lordcs and ladies that were there assembled heard the words of 
king Oberon, and saw weU tliat his last end aj>proacbea iiecre, 
the ciycs and elamonrs that were there made was great mar- 
vafle to heare, and especially there wa«=t such weepings and 
lamentations in the citie, that great pittie it was to bean* it, 
for they were advertized that kingo Oberon drewe necTe unto 
his end, who lay in his rich couch in the middesl of his 
pallaicc, making his prayers unto our Lord God, ami luddin^* 
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Huon by the hand, and at the last hee sayd, “ My right deere 
freend Hnon, pray for mee.” And then hee made the signo 
of the crossc, and recommending his sonle nnto God, the which 
incontinent was home into Paradiee by a great mnltitude of 
angels sent from God, who at their departing, made snch 
shining and cleamesse in the pallaice, that there was never 
none such seenc before, and therewith there was so sweet a 
smell, that everie man thought that they had been ravished 
into Paradiee ; whereby they knewe surely that kinge Oberons 
sonic was saved. 

When king Huon, and king Arthur, and Queene Esclerc- 
mond. Morgue le Fay, and Transeline, and king Carahew, 
Gloriand, and Mallabron, and all other knightes and ladies, 
knew that king Oberon was dead, there is no humane tong 
can tell the cries, weepings, and complaints that were made 
there for the death of king Oberon : then his bodie was taken, 
and borne to the place where his sepulcher was devised, the 
wliich king Huon caused to be made right richly, and founded 
there an abbey as Oberon had devised. After the buriall, 
they returned to the pallaice, whereas the tables were set, and 
there sat tlu'ce crowned kinges, and two excellent queens, 
fiill of great beautie. At the upper end of the table sat king 
Huon, and next unto him king Arthur ; and then king 
Carahew and the two queens, and the other ladies departed, 
and went and dyned in their chambers, and they were all 
served of everie thinoe that was necessarie. And after dinner 

O 

and grace sayd, king Arthur and king Carahew tooke their 
leave of king Huon, and of queene Eseleremond, and so 
departed everie man into his owne countrey ; and Morgue 
and Transeline tarried a certmne space with queene Eselere- 
mond in great joy and solace. Now let us leave speaking of 
kinge Huon : and Queene Eseleremond, who tarried still in 
the fayrie, and shall do untill the day of judgment, and let 
us retume unto our former matter, and speako of &ire Olariet, 
daughter imto king Huon, who was at the noble citic of 
Eourdoaux. 
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V^I. LIFE OF ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 

This most important, indeed the most valuable illustratioL 
we have of the Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, is reprinted from 
a black-letter tract of the utmost rarity, published at London 
in 1628 , under the title of “Robin Goodfellowj liis mad 
prankes, and merry Jests, foil of honest mirth, and is a fit 
medicine for melancholy.” Mr. Collier has previously madi' 
an excellent repiTut of this curious production for the Percy 
Society, but he has kindly permitted me to include it in this 
collection. Mr. Collier’s pre&ee, and the bibliographical par- 
ticulars there mentioned, are here omitted 5 the latter j^urposid v, 
that the members of the Percy Society might not have to 
complain that one of their publications had suffered in valuer. 
The connnentators on Shakespeare were unacquainted with 
it, and not more than two copies, and these with different dates, 
are known to exist. One of them is in the possession of Lord 
Francis Egerton, the other in the library of Mr. Daniel, of 
Islington. The tract is dated 1 628 , but it is in all probability 
a much earlier production, and although we have no pr(n»f ol* 
the fiiet, had most likely been seen by Shakesi>eare in bonie 
form or other. 


dftrjst ®art. 

Not omitting that antient forme of beginning tales. Once 
upon a time^ it was my chance to travaile into that noble 
county of Kent. The weather beeing wet, and my two-lei^'d 
horse being almost tyred (for indeede my owne leggs wore all 
the supporters that my body had), I went dropping into an 
alehouse: there found I, first a kinde weUcome, next good 
lyquor, then kinde strangers (which made good ^^ompauy)- 
then an honest boast, whose love to good liquor was written in 
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red characters both in his nose, cheekes and forehead: an 
hoastesse I found there too, a woman of very good cariisge ; 
and though she had not so mnch colour (for what she had 
done) as her rich husband had, yet all beholders might perceive 
by the roundness of her belly, that she was able to draw a pot 
dry at a draught, and ne’re unlace for the matter. 

Well, to the fire I went, where I diyed my outside and wet 
my inside. The ale being good, and I in good company, I 
lapt in so much of this nappy liquor, that it begot in mee a 
boldnesse to talke, and desire of them to know what was the 
reason that the people of that country were called Long-tayles.^ 
The hoast sayd, all the reason that ever he could heare was, 
because the people of that country formerly did use to goe in 
side skirted coates. There is (sayd an old man that sat by) 
another reason that I have heard : that is this. In the time 
of the Saxons conquest of England there were divers of our 
countrymen slaine by treachery, which made those that sur- 
vived more carefuU in dealing with their enemies, as you shall 
heare. 

After many overthrowes that our countrymen had received 
by the Saxons, they dispersed themselves into divers com- 
panies into the woods, and so did much damage by their 
suddaine assaults to the Saxons, that Hengist, their king, 
hearing the damage that they did (and not knowing how to 
subdue them by force), used this policy. Hee sent to a com- 
pany of them, and gave them his word for their liberty and 
safe retume, if they would come unarmed and speake with him. 
This they seemed to grant unto, but for their more security 
(knowing how little hee esteemed oathes or promises) they went 
every one of them armed with a shorte sword, hanging just 
behind under their garments, so that the Saxons thought not 
of any weapons they had : but it proved otherwise ; for when 

^ An old nick-name for KentishmeoDi. Lambarde mentions it in bis 
"Perambulation,” 4to., Lond., 1596- 
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Hengist his men (that were placed to cut them oflT) fell all 
upon them, they found such unlooked a resistance, that most 
of the Saxons w'ere slaine, and they that escaped, wondVing 
how th^ could doe that hurt, haYing no weapons (as they saw), 
reported that they stmeke downe men like lyons with their 
tayles; and so they ever after were called Kentish Long- 
tayles. 

I told him this was strange, if true, and that their countries 
honor bound them more to belcevc in this then it did me. 

Truly, sir, sayd my hoastesse, I thinke wo are called Loiig- 
tayles, by reason our tales are long, that we use to pu'^se tin* 
time withall, and make our selves merry. Now, good luia<t<*s'-f*, 
sayd I, let me entreat from you one of those tales. ^shall 

(sayd shee), and that shall not be a common one ni‘ithcT, ior it 
is a long tale, a meriy tale, and a sweete tale ; and thu< it 


The Hoastesse tale of the Urtli of Rohm Gontlftllow. 

Once upon a time, a great while agoe, when men did (‘at<‘ 
more and drinke lesse, — ^then men were more honest, that knt*\\ 
no knavery then some now are, tliat confesse the knowledire and 
deny the practise — about that time (when so ere it was) th«*re 
was wont to walke many hamilcssc spirits calli*d favri**<, 
dancing in brave order in %ry rings on greeno hilU with 
sweete musicke (sometime invisible) in divers shapes ; inaiiv 
mad prankes would they play, as pinching of sluts black aiui 
blue, and misplacing things in ill-ordered houses ; but h*vinirU 
would they use wenches that cleanly were, siving them silvt'r 
and other pretty toyes, which they would leave fi»r them, 
sometimes in their shooes, other times in their pcK'kets, soiiu - 
times in bright basons and other cleane vessels. 

Amongst these fe,yries was there a hcc fayrie ; wliether he* 
was their king or no I know not, but surely he had gmit 
government and commaund in tluit country, tts you sball Iwnn . 
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This same hee feyry did love a proper young wench, for every 
night would hee with other fayries come to the honse, and there 
dance in her chamber ; and oftentimes shee was forced to dance 
with him, and at his departure would hee leave her silver and 
jewels, to expresse his love unto her. At last this mayde was 
with childe, and being asked who was the fethor of it, she 
answered a man that nightly came to visit her, but earely in 
the morning he woidd go his way, whither she knew not, he 
went so suddainly. 

Many old women, that then had more wit than those that 
are now living and have lesse, sayd that a fayry had gotten her 
with childe ; and they bid her be of good comfort, for the childe 
must needes be fortunate that had so noble a ft.ther as a ftyry 
was, and should worke many strange wonders. To be short, 
her time grew on, and she was delivered of a man childe, who 
(it should seeme) so rejoyced his father’s heart, that every 
night his mother was supplied with necessary things that are 
befitting a woman in child-birth, so that in no meane manner 
neither ; for there had shee rich imbroidered cushions, stoolcs, 
cai'pits, coverlets, delicate linncn: then for meate shee had 
capons, chickins, mutton, lambe, phesant, suite, woodcocke, 
partridge, quade. The gossips liked this htre so well, that she 
never wanted company : wine had shoe of all sorts, as mus- 
kadiue, sacke, malmsie, clairet, white and bastard : this pleased 
her neighbours well so that few that came to see her, but they 
had home with them a medicine for the fleaes. Sweet meates 
too had they in such aboundance, that some of their teeth are 
rotten to thia day ; and for musicke shee wanted not, or any 
other thing she desired. 

A11 praysed this honest foyry for his care, and the childe for 
Ins beauty, and the mother for a happy woman. In briefe, 
christened hee was, at the which aU this good cheare was 
doubled, which made most of the women so wise, that they 
forgot to make themselves unready, and so lay in their cloathcs ; 
and none of them next day could remember the child’s name. 
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but tlie clarke, and bee may thanke bis booke for it, or else it 
bad been utterly lost. So mneb for tbe birtb of bttlc £obiu. 


Of Bdbin Good-fellme's hehweiour when he teas young. 

Wben Eobin was grownc to sixe yeares of age, bee was so 
knavish that all tbe neighbours did compbxine of biin ; I'or no 
sooner was bis mother’s baeke turned, but bee was in one kna- 
vish action or other, so that bis mother was constiu^n^d (lf» 
avoyde tbe complaints) to take him with her to market, or 
wheresoever sbee went or rid. But this helped bttle or notbiiiir, 
for if hee rid before her, then would he make mouthi*'^ and ill- 
fevoured faces at those bee met: if be rid behind biT. tlion 
would hee clap bis hand on bis taylc; so that bis m(»tbt'r 
weaiy of the many complaints that came «against Inin, yrt kin vv 
she not bow to beat him justly for it, because .she iu‘V<t saw 
him doe that which was worthy blowcs. The complaints wm* 
daily so renewed that bis mother promised him a \\bij»pin«r. 
Eobin did not like that cbeere, and therefore, to avi»vdt‘ il, hee 
lanne away, and left his mother a heayj" woman tor him. 


How BMji Goodrfelloio dwelt with a tuylor. 

After that Eobin Good-fellow had gone a gmit wav iVnin 
his mother’s house hee began to bee a-hungr\% and ^oiu^ l»» a 
taylor’s house, hee asked something for God’s sakt^. The tavhir 
gave him meate, and understanding that ho was masterh ^-r. 
hee tooke him for his man, and Robin so plyed his w<»rke that 
he got his master’s love. 

On a time his master had a gownc to make for a woman, 
and it was to bee done that night: they both sate up hit.* >o 
that they had done all but setting on the sleeves hv twilvf* 
a clocke. This master then being sk^epy sayd, Robin, whip 
thou on the sleeves, and then come thou to bed : 1 will uot* t*‘ 
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bed before.’’ “ I will,” sayd Eobin. So soone as his master 
was gone, Eobin hnng np the gowne, and taking both sleeves 
in his handes, hee whipt and lashed them on the gowne. So 
stood he tiU the morning that his master came downe: his 
master seeing him stand in that &shion, asked him what he 
did. “Why,” quoth hee, “as you bid mee, whip on the 
sleeves.” “Thou rogue,” sayd his master, “ I did meane that 
thou shouldest have set them on quickly and slightly.” “ I 
would you had sayd so,” sayd Eobin, “for then had I not lost 
aU this sleepe.” To bee shorte, his master was faine to do the 
worke, but ere hee had made an end of it, the woman came for 
it, and with a loud voyce chafed for her gowne. The taylor, 
thinking to please her, bid Eobin fetch the remnants that they 
left yesterday (meaning thereby meate that was left) ; but 
Eobin, to crosse his master the more, brought downe the 
remnants of the eloath that was left of the gowne. At the sight 
of this, his master looked pale, but the woman was glad, saying, 
“ I like this breakefest so well, that I will give you a pint of 
wine to it.” She sent Eobin for the wine, but he never 
returned againe to his master. 


After Eobin had travailed a good dayes joumy from his 
masters house hoc sate downe, and beeing weary hee fell a 
sleepe. No sooner had slumber tooken ftiU possession of him, 
and closed his long opened eye-lids, but hee thought he saw 
many goodly proper pemonages in anticke measures tripping 
about him, and withaU hee heard such musicke, as he thought 
that Orpheus, that &mous Greeke fidler (had hee beenc alive), 
compared to one of these had beone as in&mous as a Welch- 
Iiarper that playes for chccsc and onions. As delights com- 
monly last not long, so did those end sooner tlien heo would 
willingly they should have done; and for very griofe he 
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awaked, and found by him lying a scroule, wherein was 
written these lines following in golden letters. 

Bobin, my only sonne and heire. 

How to live take thou no care : 

By nature thou hast cunning shifts. 

Which He increase with other gifts. 

Wish what thou wilt, thou shall it havt* ; 

And for to vex both foole and knave. 

Thou hast the power to change thy .shaite. 

To horse, to hog, to dog, to ape. 

Transformed thus, by any meanes 

Seen none thou liarm’st hut knaves and : 

But love thou those that hont‘st he, 

And helpe them in uecessily. 

Doe thus, and all the world shall knf»u 

The prankes of Bohin C!<)0(H‘elI«»w ; 

For by that name tlu)tt cahl shalt l>e 

To ages last posterity. 

If tliou observe iny just coinmamL 

One day thou shall see Kavrv Land ! 

« « 

This more I give : wln> lels thy pnnike> 

From those that heart* them .•'hall have th:iiik» 

Robin, having read thi."', w;is very joy full, y**! h** !•» 

know whctlior he had this or in»t, and m tr\ it he** 

wished for some meate: pre^enlly ii \ni> hi ihre him. Tie n 
wished lice for boero and wine : 1m* .•^iniiirhtway had it. Tlii- 
liked him well, and lH*caus(* he was weary. In* wi^!ll *1 hiiiiH If* 
a horse: no sooner was his wish f‘inhnl, but In* wa^ irar*-- 
fonned, and seeinetl a horn* of tw«*nty pound pri ****, jiSnl I* up •! 
and curveted as nimble as if he had Iw-ein* in '•taid** at ra»*kt* 
and manger a full immetli. Then wdshetl In- hiniMdf** a d*c\ 
and was so. then a tree, and was so: ki> fVfUn on#* thinu t»* 
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another, till hce was certainc and well assured that hce could 
change himselfe to any thing whatsoever. 


Hew Robin Good-fdhw served a clownish feUow. 

Bobin €rood-feUow going over a field met with a clownish 
fellow, to whom he spake in this manner : “ Friend,"” quoth 
he, “ what is a clockc ?*” “ A thing,**"* answered the clowne, 

“ that shewes the time of the day.**"* Why then,"*"* sayd 
Bobin Good-feUow, bee thou a cloeke, and tell me what 
time of the day it is.” I owe thee not so much service,” 
answered hee againe, but because thou shalt thinke thyselfo 
beholding to mee, know that it is the same time of the day, as 
it was yesterday at this time.” 

These crosse answers vext Bobin Grood-fellow, so that in 
himselfe hee vowed to be revenged of him, which he did in 
this manner. 

^ Bobin Good-fellow turned himselfe into a bird, and followed 
this fellow, who was going into a field a little from that place 
to catch a horse that was at grasse. The horse being wildc 
ran over dike and hedge, and the fellow after, but to little 
purpose, for the horse was too swift for him. Bobin was glad 
of this occasion, for now or never was the time to put his re- 
venge in action. 

Presently Bobin shaped himselfe like to the horse that the 
fellow followed, and so stood before the fellow : presently the 
fellow tooke hold of him and got on his backe, but long had 
he not rid, but with a stumble he hmdd tliis churlish clowne 
to the ground, that he almost broke his nccke ; yet tooke he 
not this for a sufficient revenge for the crosse answers he had 
received, but stood still and let the fellow mount him once 
more. 

In the way the feUow was to ride was a great plash of water 
of a good depth ; thorow this must ho of necessity ride. No 
sooner was hoe in the middest of it, but Bobin Good-fellow 
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left liim with nothing bnt a pack-saddle betwixt his leggs, and 
in the shape of a fish swomme to the shore, and ran away 
langhing, h>^ hah! leaving the poore fellow almost 
drowned. 

How BcMn GoodrfdLow helped two lovers^ mvd deceived an old 

man. 

Bobin going by a woode heard two lovers make great lamen- 
tation, because they were hindred from injoying each other by 
a cmell old leacher, who would not suffer this loving couple to 
marry. Eobin, pittying them, went to them and sayd : I 
have heard your complaints, and do pitty you : be ruled by 
me, and I will see that you shall have both your hearts con- 
tent, and that suddainly if you please.” After some amaze- 
ment the maiden sayd, Alas ! sir, how can that be ? my 
uncle, because I will not grant to his lust, is so streight over 
me, and so oppresseth me with worke night and day, that I 
have not so much time as to drinke or speake with this ytnuig 
man, whom I love above all men living ” If your worke 
bee all that hindreth you,” sayd Bobin, “ I will see that done : 
aske mee not how, nor make any doubt of the performance ; 

I will doe it. Go you with your love : for twenty-four houres 
I will jBree you. In that time marry or doe w'hat you will. 
If you refuse my proffered kindnesse never looke to <‘nj<»y 
your wished for happinesse. I love true lovers, honest iiuui, 
good fellowes, good huswives, good meate, good drinke, and 
all things that good is, but nothing that is ill ; for my 
is Bobin Good-fellow, and that you shall see that 1 have 
power to performe what I have undertooke, sec what 1 (*an 
do.” Presently he tmned himselfe into a horse, and awa\ 
he ran : at the sight of wliich they wTre both ania/ed- Imt 
better considering with themselves, they both dcti^nnimMl tn 
make good use of their time, and presently they wc^nt tt> an 
old flyer, who presently mamed them. They i>ayd him, ami 
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went their way. Where they supped and lay I know not, 
but surely they liked their lodging well the next day. 

Eobin, when that he came neare the old man’s house, turned 
himselfe into the shape of the young maide, and cntred the 
house, where, after much chiding, he fell to the worke that 
the mayde had to do, which hee did in halfe the time that 
another could do it in. The old man, seeing the speede he 
made, thought that she had some meeting that night, for he 
tooke Eobin Good-fellow for his neece : therfore ho gave him 
order for other worke, that was too much for any one to do in 
one night. Eobin did that in a trise, and playd many mad 
prankes beside ere the day appeared. 

In the morning hee went to the two lovers to their bed- 
side and bid God give them joy, and told them all things 
went well, and that ere night he would bring them ten 
pounds of her uncles to beginne the world with. They 
both thanked him, wliich was all tho requital that he looked 
for, and becing therewith well contended, hoc went hi»s way 
laugliing. 

Home went he to tho old man, who then was by, and mar- 
veiled hoAV the worke tvas done so soone. Eobin, seeing that, 
sayd : “ Sir, I pray marvaile not, for a greater wonder then 
that tliis night hath happened to mo.” Good neece, what 
is tliatr sayd tho old man. “This, Sir; but I shame to 
speake it, yet I will: weary with Avorfce, I slept, and did 
di-eame that I consented to that wliich you have so often de- 
sired of me, you know what it is I meane, and me thought 
you gave me :is a rcwai-d ten pounds, with your consent to 
marry that young man that I have loved so long.” “ Diddest 
thou dreame so ? thy di'cjwne I Avill niak(i good, for under my 
liaiid wrighting I give my fine consent to marry him, or whom 
thou docst please to many (and withall writ) and for tho ten 
pounds, goo but into tlie out bai*iie, and 1 will bring it thee 
puNseiitly . flon sayst thou (»sayd the old Icjwher), wilt thou 

K 
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Bobin with silence did seemc to grant, and went hiwanl the 
bame. The old man made haste, told out his luoiiey, and 
followed. 

Beins come thither, he hurled the monev on the unnuul, 
saying, Tliis is the most pleasing hargaiue that I 
made and going to enibraco Ek)bin, Robin tooke liiiu np in 
his armes and carried him foortli; fii*st drc‘w liiiii tlinmA a 
pond to coole his hot blood, then did lie caiT\ liiin 
the yonng married conple were, and said, “ ILto i< y^ur 
nncle’s consent nnder his hand ; then, here is the ten pouinN 
he gave yon, and there is yonrnnelc; let him deny it iriiei* 
can.” 

The old man, for feare of worse iisag(\ said all wa'- true. 
“ Then am I as good as my word,” said Robiiu and >** ni 
away laughing. The old man knew himselfe <luly 
and turned Ms hatred into love, and thouirht afterward a*' 
well of them, as if shee had beene his owne. The h eeui! 
part shall shew many incredible things done by Robin 
fellow, or otherwise called Hoh-gohlin, and his coinjauien'*. 
by turning Mmselfe into divers sundry shapes. 




jffbw Robin GoodrfeUm hdpei a mayde to trorbr, 

Robin Crood-fellow ojflentinics would in the niirlit * far- 
mers houses, and helpe the maydes to breake lu»inpc‘. to b.iwL. 
to dresse flase, and to spin and do other \vork(‘'^„ for In ** w:,' 
excellent in every thing. One night bee comics to a Wivuu i" 
house, where there was a goode handsome maydt*. Thi- iu;.% de 
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having much worke to do, Bohin one night did hclpe her, and 
in sixe hoiires did bowlt more than she could have done in 
twelve houres. The mayde wondred the next day how her 
worko came, and to know the doer, sheo watched the next night 
that did follow. About twelve of the clockc in cjimc Robin, 
and fell to breaking of hempe, and for to delight himselfo he 
sung this mad song. 

And can the pliysitian make sicke men well. 

And can the iiiagichui a fortune deviiui, 

Without lilly, gennander, and sops in wine 'i 
With swoct-bryer 
And bou-firc. 

And straw-berry wyor, 

And GoUumbine. 

Within and out, in and out, round as a ball, 

With hither and thither, as sti-aight as a line, 

With lilly, gennander, and sops in wine. 

W i th s wt*ct-bryer. 

And bou-firc, 

And straw-berry wyer. 

And c<»llumbiuo. 

Wb(‘n Saturiio did live, there Hv(hI no ]i(M>re, 

The king and the bc^ggar with rootes did dine, 

Willi lilly, gennander, and so]>s in wine. 

With sweet-bry(»r. 

And bon-fire. 

And siraw-btTiy wyer. 

And colluiiibine. 

The mayde sts'ing him haiv in clothes, pittic‘d him, and 
against the next night jirovuhsl him a was<-eoah‘. Rohin com- 

K 2 
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miag the next night to worke, as he did before, espied the wast- 
coate, whereat he started and said : — 

Because thou lay’st me himpen, hampen,^ 

I will neither bolt nor stampen : 

’Tis not your garments new or old 
That Robin loves : I feele no cold. 

Had you left me milke or creame, 

You should have had a pleasing dreame : 

Because you left no drop or crum, 

Robin never more will come. 

So went bee away laughing ioy hoki The mayde was 
much grieved and discontented at his anger : for ever after she 
was feme to do her worke herselfe without the helpe of Robin 
Good-fellow. 


Mohin Good-feUow led a company offelhices oi(t of 
their way. 

A company of young men having beene making merry with 
their sweet hearts, were at their comming home to come over a 
heath. Robin Good-fbllow, knowing of it, met them, ainl to 
make some pastime, hec led them up and downe the heath a 
whole night, so that they could not get out of it ; for heo went 
before them in the shape of a walking iii'e, which they all saw 
and followed till the day did appcare : then Robin h'ft thnn, 
and at liis departure spake these words : — 

Get you home, you merry lads : 

Tell your mammies and your dads, 

^ These words, and two very siimlar lines, are given in DKco- 

verie of Witchcraft,” as what Robin Goodfellow said if any one gau* him 
clothes instead of milk or cream. Reginald Scot says that he would iii 
that case “chafe exceedingly.” 
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And all those that nowes desire. 

How you saw a walking firo. 

Wenches, that doc smile and lispe 
Use to call me Willy Wispe. 

If that you but weary be. 

It is sport alone for me. 

Away ; unto your houses goe. 

And I’lo goe laughing /lo^ /lo, holi I 

The fellowcs were glad that he was gone, for they wen' all 
in a "I’cat tear© that hee would have done thoiii some mis- 

o 

chiefc. 

How Robhi Good-fellow seized a feacherovjs tfalkuit. 

Eobin alwayes did holpc thase that suftcred wrong, and never 
vrould hurt any but those that did wrong to others. It was his 
chance one day to goe thorow a hold where he heard one call 
for helpe : hee, going ucero where he Inward the cry, saw a lusty 
gallant that would hav<' forced a young maidtui to his lust ; but 
the niayden in no wis(‘ Avoidd yeelde, wliicdi made Inr cry tor 
helpe. Eobin (lood-tellow, seeing of this, tiinied iiiinscdfo into 
the shape of a hare, and so nbiine betweone tluj liistbill gallants 
legges. This g<illant, thinking to have iak('n him, hee ])r(%s(‘ntly 
turncsl hiinsclfb into a hoi-so, and so jjorforce <*arriod «away this 
gallant on his b;icke. I’he gentleman crycMl out tor Iit^lpe, for 
he thought that the devill luul bin come t<» fetch iiini for his 
wickediiesso ; but his crying w:vs in vaiiu', for Eo]>in <lid carry 
Jam iiit(j a tliickt* hedge, and there left, him so ])ri<'kt ami 
scKiicht'd, that, hee more desinnl a ])]ayst(‘r for his paiiu', tla'ii 
a wrtaich tor his ]»le<usurc. Tints the pooni mayd«' was freed 
from this riilHn, ami Robin liood-lollow, to set* this gallant, so 
tame, went away laughing, //», ho^ holt ! 

Hole IlMu (roodfelloie fumed a uiisirahle usurer to a twod 
house-ket per. 

In this eouutry of mirs thc'r«? wa'^ a rich man tlwfllcd, w!»o 
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to get wealth together was so sparing that hee could not find 
in his heart to give his belly fi3ode enough. In the winter hoe 
never would make so much fire would roast a blacke-pudding, 
for hee foimd it more profitable to sit by other moans. His 
apparell was of the fashion that none did weare ; for it was 
such as did hang at a brokers stall, till it was as weather-beaten 
as an old signe. This man for his covetousnesse was so hated 
of all his neighbours, that there was not one that gave him a 
good word. Robin Good-fellow grieved to see a man of such 
wealth doe so little good, and therefore practised to better him 
in this manner. 

One night the usurer being in bed, Robin in the shape of a 
night-raven came to the window, and there did beatc with his 
wings, and croaked in such manner that this old usurer thought 
hee should have presently dyed for feare. This was but a pre- 
paration to what he did intend ; for presently ajfter hoc appearotl 
before him at his bed’s feete, in the shape of a ghost, with a 
torch in his hand. At the sight of this the old usurer w’oiild 
have risen out of his bed, and have leaped out of the w indow', 
but he Avas stayed by Robin Grood-fellow, who sjjakc to him 
thus : — 


If thou dost stirre out of thy bed, 

I doo vow to strike thee dead. 

I doe come to doe thee good ; 

Recall thy wits and starkled blood. 

The mony lyhich thou up dost store 
In soule and body makes thee poore. 

Doc good with mony w’hile you may ; 

Thou hast not long on earth to stay. 

Doe good, I say, or day and night 
I honrely thus will thee afiright. 

Thinke on my words, and so farewell. 

For being bad I live in hell. 

Having said thus he vanished away and left this ti'^urer in 
great terror of mind; and for feare of beiiicr frijrhtcHl aynine 
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\vitli this ghost, hee turned very libcrall, and lived amongst Ids 
neighbours as an honest man should doe. 


Ilovc llohhi Good^feUow loted a itmters tcife^ and Jwic the 
mater would hate drowned him. 

One day Robin Good-teUow walking thorow tlic strectc found 
at a (loore sitting a pretty woman : tins woman was wife to 
the weaver, and was a winding of quits for her husband. Robin 
liked lier so well, that for her sake he became servant to her 
husband, and did <laily worke at tlic loome ; but iill the Mnd- 
nesse that hee shewed wjis but lost, for his mistros would show 
him no lavour, which made lum many times to exclanie against 
the vrliole sex in satyricall songs ; and one day being at worke 
he sung this, to the tune of Eejoyce Bey-^ipes. 

VVHiy should my love now waxe 
Unconskmt, wavering, fickle, unstay<l I 
With nought can she mo hixe : 

I nc’re r<H*antcd wh<at 1 once said. 

1 now doe see, as nature fades. 

And all her wovkos decay. 

So 'wonu'a ;dl, wives, widdowes, maydes, 

V rom b;ul to worse doe stray. 

As lioarbs, trees, rook»s, and pbuits 
In strength and growth are daily Icssc, 

So all ihiugs have thoir wants : 

Tin* heavenly signes moove and digrossc*. 

And Inuiesty in womens in*arts 
Ihdh in»t her former being ; 

Tin*ir ihoughtH are ill, like <»1lier parts, 

Nought else in tlicur.s agrc*oiiig. 
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I sooner thought thunder 

Had power o’re the laurell wreath. 

Then shee, women’s wonder, 

Such peijurd thoughts should live to breathe. 

Thej all hyena-lIke will weepe, 

When that they would deceive : 

Deceit in them doth lurke and sleepe. 

Wliich makes me thus to grieve. 

Young mans delight, &reweU ; 

Wine, women, game, pleasure, adieu : . 

Content with me shall dwell ; 
rie nothing trust but what is true. 

Though she were false, for her Tie pray ; 

Her fidse-hood made me blest : 

I will renew from this good day 
My life by sinne opprest. 

Moved with this song and other complaints of his. shoe ai 
last did fancy liim, so that the weaver did not like that Itohiu 
should bee so saucy with his wife, and therefore gave him warn- 
ing to be gone, for hec would keopc him no longer. Thi.'s 
grieved this loving couple to parte one from the other, which 
made them to make use of the time that they had. Th<‘ wea vi^r 
one day comming in, found tliem a-kksing : at tluV hee -*aid 
[nothing], but vowed in himselfe to bee revenged of hi< man 
that night following. Night being come, the weaver went ti» 
Eobin’s bed, and tooke him out of it (as then tlioudii ) ainl 
ran apace to the river side to liurlc Eobin in ; hut the weavt*r 
was deceived, for Eobin, instead of bimstdfe, ]ia<l laiil in his 
bed a sack Ml of yame : it was that that the weaver carried to 
drowne. The weaver standing by tlie river side s;iid : — “ Now 
will I eoole your hot blood. Master Rol>ert, and if you cannot 
swimnie the better, you shall siuckc and diw^ner With that 
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he hurled the sack in, thinking that it had bin Robin Good- 
fellow. Robin, standing behind liini, said ; — 

For this your kindnesse, master, I you tliankc : 

Go swimmc yoursclfe. He stay upon the baukc ! 

AVitli that Robin pushed him in, and went latighing away, 
ho^ ho^ lioJi / 


How Bohin Good-fellow went hb the shape of a filler to a wediltna, 
and of the sport that he had there. 

On a time there was a great wedding, to wdiich there went 
many young lusty lads and pretty lasses. Robin Good-fellow 
longing not to be out of action, shaped himselfc like unto a 
fidlor, and witli his crowd under his anut^ w(‘nt amongst them, 
and was a veiy Mrelcomc man. There played bee whilst tluy 
danced, and tooke as much d()light in seeing them, as they did 
in bearing him. At dinner he was dcsiml to sing a song, 
which hee did, to the tune of Wattvii Townes End. 


The tlonp. 

It was a country hul 

That fashions strange would see. 

And bo came to a valtiiig seboob*, 
Wln'n* tumblei's use to be* : 
lie lik’t his sport so well. 

That fr<im it boM not j)art : 

His doxey to him still di<I cry, 

Oome, buss(* tbiiio owiie swec»t heart. 

Tluy lik’t bis gold so well. 

That they wen* Isitli content. 

That be that nigbl with bis sweet heart 
Slioiibl passe in moiTV-ineut. 
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To bed they then did goe ; 

Full well he knew his part. 

Where he with words, and eke with deedos. 
Did bnsse his ownc sweet heart. 

Long were they not in bed. 

But one knockt at the doore. 

And said. Up, rise, and let me in : 

This vcxt both knave and whore. 

He being sore perplext 

From bed did lightly start ; 

No longer then could he indurc 
To busse his owne sweet heart. 

With tender steps he trod. 

To see if he could spye 
The man that did him so molest ; 

Which he with heavy eye 
Had soone beheld, and said, 

Alas I my owne sweet heart, 

I now doe doubt, if eVe we bussc^ 

It must be in a cart. 

At last tlie bawd arose. 

And opened the doore. 

And saw Discretion cloth’d in rue. 

Whose oifice hates a whore. 

He mounted up the stayres. 

Being cunning in his arte : 

With little search at last he fomid 
My youth and his sweete heart. 

He having wit at will. 

Unto them both did sav. 

T will not heare them speake one wmd : 
Watchmen, with them away ! 
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And eausc they lov’d so well, 

’Tis pitty they should part, 

Aivay with them to New Bridc-weU ; 

There bnsse yonr own sweet heart. 

llis ivill it was hilfild. 

And tlicre they had the law ; 

And whilst that they did nimbly spin. 

The hempe he needs must taw. 
lie grownd, he tlimup''t, ho grew 
So cunning in his arte, 
lie learnt the trade of beating hompe 
By bussing his sweet heart. 

But yet, he still would say, 

Tf I could get release 
To see stiange fashions Ho give 
And hencdbi-tli live in peace. 

The towno wIkto I was bred, 

And thinkc by niy dessert 
c«)mo no more inl.o this ])l;icc 
b\»r bussing iny sweet iieart. 

They all likeil his song veiy well, and said tJiat tluj young 
man li:wl but ill hirke. Thus coiitinuwl lice jdaying and 
singing songs till candle-light : then heo bcg:mno to play his 
mrrry lrickc*s in this manner. First, hoe put out the candles, 
ami them hwing <larke, hoe strucke the men good boxes on tlie 
<‘ar<*s: tlMjy, thinking it had Ikmmic those that did sit next 
them, tell a-lighiing one w'ith the other; so that there was not 
one €»f them but had <Mther a broken he:ul or a hloedy nose. 
At this lu»biii laughed heartily. The wonn'ii did not s<*sipe 
him. for the* iiamLsom<*st he kissesL ; the oth(*r ho pinched, and 
made them serat<*h the other, as if they had hecne cat-s. 
t^amllcs being light e<l agjtinc. they all \vt*rc iVieiuls, :unl fell 
againe to dancing, and att(‘r fosuppr. 
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Supper beeing ended, a great posset was brought forth ; at 
this Robin Good-fellowes teeth did water, for it looked so 
lovely that hee could not keepe from it- To attaine to his 
wish, he did tume himselfe into a beare: both men and 
women (seeing a beare amongst them) ranne away, and left 
the whole posset to Robin Good-fellow. He quickly made an 
end of it, and went away without his money ; tor the sport 
hee had was better to him then any money whatsoever. Tlic 
feare that the guests were in did cause such a smell, that the 
biide-groome did call for perfumes ; and in stead of a posset, 
he was feme to make use of cold beere. 


H(m Bdbin Good-fettotc m'ted a tapster for nick In a 
his pots. 

There was a tapster, that with his pots smaLnesse, and with 
frothing of his drinke, had got a good summe of money 
together. This nicking of the pots he would never leave, yet 
divers times he had been under the hand of authority, but 
what money soever hee had [to pay] for his abuses, hee w(»ubl 
be sure (as they all doc) to get it out of the poore mans pot 
againe. Robin Good-fellow, hating sucli knavery, put a tru-ke 
upon him in this manner. 

Robin shaped himselfe like to the tapsters brewer, and came 
anddemaunded twenty poimds which w'as due to him from the 
tapster. The tapster, thinkuig it liiwl beene his bn‘W'fT. payd 
him the money, which money Robin gave to the poore of that 
parish before the tapster^’s fece. The tajvster pray"**!! his 
charity very much, and sayd that God w'ould blc-'se him tin* 
better for such good deedes : so, after they had drank (»ne witli 
the other, they parted. 

Some foure dayes after the brew’cr himselte came ibr Ins 
money: the tapster told him that it w'as payd, and that he 
had a quittance from liiin to shew. Hereat the bre\\#*r did 
wonder, and desired to see the quittanct*. The tap>ter ft*t«-hetl 
him a writing, which Robin Good-felhw had iriven him in 
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stead of a quittance, wliercin was written as followeth, wliicli 
tlie brewer read to tim. 

I, Eobin Good-fellow, true man and honest man, doe 
acknowledge to have received of Nicke and Froth, the 
cheating tapster, tho suminc of twenty pound, which 
money I have bestowed (to the tapsters content) amongst 
the poore of the parish, out of whose pockets this afore- 
sayd tapster had picked the aforesaid summe, not after 
tlio manner of foisting, but after his excellent skill of 
bombasting, or a pint for a pony. 

If now thou wilt goc hang thy seltc. 

Then take thy apron-strings. 

It doth me good when such foulo birds 
Upon the gallowes sings. 

Per me lloBiN Good-ffjllow. 

At this tho tapster swore Walsingham 5 ^ but for all his 
swearing, the brewer made him pay liim his twenty pound. 


Hoio Kina Ohreou calkd Rd>hi Uood-felhir to dance. 

King Obroon, seeing Itobiii Good-fellow doc so many hom^st 
and meriy trirkes, callotl him one night out of his bed with 
these AAords, saying : 

Rol)iii, my sonne, come quickly rise : 

Fii-tifc stretch, then yaAvne, and nib your ey<\s ; 
b\)r thou must goo with mo to night, 

To sn', and tastii of my delight. 

(Jniekly come, my wanton soime; 

Twere time our sports were now Ix'gumn'. 

^ The Shrine of the Virj^n of Walsinghmn was formerly much 
frequeuted, and our Liidy of WuLsiii^haiu \v:ls thought a pro])er ])erson 
to swear l)y- See Nares, in v 
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Kobm, hearing this, rose and went to him. There were 
with Obreon a many feynes, ail attyred in greene 

sake : all these, with King Obreon, did welcome Robin Good- 
fellow into their company. Obreon tooke Robin by the hand 
and led him a dance : their musician was little Tom Thumb ; 
for hee had an excellent bag-pipe made of a wrens quill, and 
the skin of a Greenland louse : this pipe was so slirill, and so 
sweete, that a Scottish pipe compared to it, it would no more 
come neere it, then a Jewes-trump doth to an Irish liaiqie. 
After they had danced, King Obreon spake to his soiiue, 
Biobin Good-feUow, in this manner : 

When ere you heare my piper blow. 

From thy bed see that thou goo ; 

For nightly you must with us dcince, 

^Vhen we in circles round doe prance. 

I love thee, sonne, and by the hand 
I carry thee to Fairy Land, 

AVhere thou shalt see what no man knowes : 

Such love thee King Obreon owes. 

So marched they m good manner, witli their pii»er Iwdore, to 
the Faiiy Land: there did King Obreon shew Kobiu<JiM»d- 
feUow many secrets, wliich hee never did open to the 


Haw BMn Good-fdlow was wont to walL in th niijht. 

Bobin Good-fellow would many times walke in lln^ uiuln 
withabroome on his shoidder, and cry ehiiiiney bui 

when any one did call him, then would he niiiiie auay lau^hiiiu 
ho^ ho^ hoh! Somtime hee would counterfeit a b<*LLi:er, heuuiii.^ 
very pitiftdly, but when they came to give him an he 

would runno away, laughing as his nuuiiier was. Sumeriiiie'i 
would hee knockeat mens dooras,aud when the servant- eaiin*. 
he would blow out the candle, if they were men ; but if tiny 
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were women, tee would not onely put ont tlieir light, but kisse 
them fiill sweetly, and then go away as his feshion was, 
/^<?, lio^ JwJi ! Oftentimes would he sing at a doore like a singing 
man, and when they did come to give him liis reward, he would 
tunie his backc and laugh. In these humors of his lice had 
many pretty songs, which I ^vill sing as perfect as I can. For 
his chimney-sweepers humors he had these songs : the first is 
to the tune ot^ I have heene a fiddler these fif teem yeeres. 

Blacke I am from head to footc. 

And all doth conic by cliimney soote : 

Then, maydeus, come and cherrish him 

That makes your chimnies neat and trim. 

Homes have I store, but all at my backe ; 

My head no ornament doth lackc : 

I give my homes to other mi»n. 

And iicVe reipiire them againe. 

Then conic .away, you wanton wives, 

Tliat love your jileasures as your lives : 

To each good woman Tl(‘. give tu o, 

Or more, if she tliinki^ them loo tew. 

Tlien w'ould he cliange his note and sing this fbllow'ing, to 
the tune of What care / hate falrc she be ? 

lie she blacker than the stocko. 

If that thou wilt m.ake her fain*. 

Put her ill a caniliricko smocko, 

Jhiy her ])aiuto and flaxen hairo. 

One your Ctwrii'r brings to ttiwno 
AVill put do WHO your city bred ; 

Ihit her on a brokings gowuc, 

Tl'hat will sidl her ttmyden-lM‘:id. 
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Comes your Spaniard, proud in minde, 
Heele have the first cut, or else none : 
ITie meeke Italian comes behind. 

And your French-man pickcs the bone. 

Still she trades with Dutch and Scot, 
Irish, and the Germaine tall. 

Till she get the thing you wot ; 

Then her ends an hospitall. 


song to the tune of The Spanish JPaziii. 

When Vertue was a country maide. 

And had no skiU to set up trade. 

She came up with a carriers jade. 

And lay at racke and manger. 

She whift her pipe, she drunko her can. 
The pot was nere out of her span ; 

She married a tobacco man, 

A stranger, a stranger. 

They set up shop in Htmney Lane, 

And thither flyes did swarmc aiiiaine. 
Some fi’oni France, some from Spaino, 
Traind in by scurvy panders. 

At last this hunney pot grew dry. 

Then both were forced for to fly 
To Flanders, to Flanders. 


Another to the tune of The Corautu. 

I peeped in at the Wool-sacke, 

O, what a goodly sight did I 
Behold at mid-night cliyme I 
The weiiclies were drinking <if iimld >:ackc ; 
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Each youth on his knee, that then did want 
A yeero and a halfe of his time. 

They leaped and skipped. 

They kissed and they clipped, 

And yet it was counted no crime. 

The grocers chiete servant brought sugar, 

And out of liis leather pocket he puld^ 

And kuld some pound and a halfe ; 

For which he w<is sufferd to smackc her 
That was his sweet-heart, and would not depart, 

But turn'd and lickt the calfc. 

He rung her, and he flung her. 

He kist her, and he swung her. 

And yet she did nothing but laugh. 

Thus would he sing about cities and townes, and when any 
one called him, he would change his shape, and go laugliing 
7/0, ho^ Jioh 1 F or his humors of begging he used this song, to 
the tune of The JorJtd Tinker 

Hood people of this mansion. 

Unto tluj ptMux) be pleased 
To doe some good, and give some food. 

That huiig(T may bt‘ eased. 

My limlxss with fire ar<? burned. 

My g<KMls and lauds defiMunl ; 

Of wifi' ami ehild 1 am l>eguihh 
8o mueh am I debastul. 

< )h, givt' tlui poon* some* bre:ul, ehecse, or butter, 

Jhicon, lieinp(*, or lUxe ; 

Some pudding bring, or either thing : 

My iumhI doth make me jiske. 

I am no eommou Ix'gger, 

Nt*r am 1 skild in eaiitiiig : 

L 
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You nere shall see a wench with me. 

Such trickes in me are wanting. 

I curse not if you give not. 

But still I pray and blesse you, 

StiU wishing joy, and that annoy 
May never more possesse you. 

Oh, give the poore some bread, cheese or butter. 

Bacon, hempe or flaxe ; 

Some pudding bring, or other thing, 

My neede doth make me aske. 

When any came to releeve him, then would he change hiiii- 
selfe into some other shape, and runne laughing, ho^ huh i 
Then would hee shape himselfe like to a singing man ; and at 
mens windowes and doores sing civil and vciiiuous songs, one 
of which I will sing to the tune of Broome^ 

If thou wilt lead a blest and happy life, 

I wiU describe the perfect way : 

First must thou shun all cause of mortall strife. 
Against thy lusts continually to pniy. 

Attend unto Gods word : 

Great comfort ’twill afturd ; 

’Twill keepe thee from discord. 

Then trust in God, the Lord, 
for ever, 
for ever ; 

And see in this thou perscvtT. 

So soone as day appoareth in the (‘Uf-t 
Give thanks to him, and meivv cnive ; 

So in this life thou shalt be surely blest. 

And mercy shalt thou find in grave. 

The conscience that is deere 

No horror doth it feare ; 
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’Tis voyd of mortall care. 

And never dotli despairc ; 
but ever, 
but ever 

Doth in the word of God persever. 

Tims living, when tbou di-awest to tliy end 
Thy joyes they shall much more cncrease. 

For then thy soulo, thy true and loving friend, 

J8y death sliall find a wisht release 
From all that caused sinne. 

In which it lived in ; 

For then it doth beginno 
Those blessed joyes to win, 
for ever, 
lor ever. 

For there is notliing can them sever. 

Those blessed joyes which then thou slialt posscsse, 

No inoHall tongue can thorn declare : 

All earthly joyes, coiiiparM with this, are Icsse 
Then smallest mote to the world so faire. 

Then is iioi that man blest 
That must iiijoy this rt\st? 

Full liappy is that giu'sf. 

Invited to this fe4ist, 
that ev(‘r, 
that ever 

Indureth, and is ended m»V('r. 

When tlu'y opened the wdudow or doore, then wwld ho 
runue away laughing ho^ ho^ hoh ! Sometimes would he goo 
like a ikhuau in the night, and with many pretty ver,s<‘a do- 

h2 
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light the eares of those that waked at his bell : his 

verses were these. 

Maydes in your smockes, 

Looke well to your lockes, 

And yonr tinder boxe. 

Your wheeles and yonr rockes, 

Yonr hens and yonr cockes, 

Yonr cowes and yonr oxe. 

And beware of the foxe. 

When the bell-man knockes, 

Pnt ont yonr fire and candle light. 

So they shall not yon afiright : 

May yon drcame of your delights, 

In yonr sleeps see pleasing sights. 

Good rest to all, both old and young : 

The bell-man now hath done his song. 

Then would he goe laughing lio^ lio^ liohl as his use 
was. Thus would he continually piUiCtise liimselfe in lion(‘.st 
mirth, never doing hurt to any that were cleanly and lu>ui*.st 
minded. 

Hm the fairy es called Robin Goodfelhic to dunce irith 
and how they shewed him their sererall conditions, 

Robin Good-feUow being walking one night heard the ex- 
cellent musicke of Tom Thumbs brave bag-pipe : lit*, rt^int^ni- 
hering the sound (according to the command of Kiiiu OhiuMui) 
went toward them. They, for joy that he was come. di<I 
circle him in, and in a ring did dance round about him. 
Robin Good-fellow, seeing their love to him. Jammed in tlie 
midst of them, and sung them this song to tlie tune of To him 
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THE SONG. 

BiOimd about, little ones, quick and nimble. 

In and out whccle about, run, hop, or amble. 

Joyne your hands lovingly : well done, musition ! 

Mirth kcepeth man in health like a phisition. 

Elves, urchins, goblins all, and little feiiyes 
That doe fillch, blacke, and pinch mayds of the dairyes ; 
Make a ring on the grassc with your quickc measures, 
Tom shall play, and He sing for all your pleasures. 

Pinch and Patch, Gull and Grim, 

Goe you together. 

For you can change your shapes 
Like to the weather. 

Sib and Tib, Licke and Lull, 

You all have trickes, too ; 

Little Toui Thumb that pipes 
Shall goo betwixt you. 

T<»m, tickle up thy pipes 
Till they be weary : 

1 will laugh, ho^ ho^ hok ! 

And make me merry. 

Make a ring on this giusse 
With your quicko moiisures : 

Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures. 

The moouo shiiu's faire and bright,* 

And the owle hollow's, 

^ If tliK \TOrk is really anterior to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
this jwrhaps suggested to SIuikc.q)eare tlic Ijcaulifiil lines of Puck, com- 
mencing, 

‘‘Now the hungry lion roars.” 

Sec fuithcr ohservaliom on the simiiiirity in my lutroduclion t«» that 
|ilay, p. "*», 
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M ortals now take their rests 
Upon their pillows : 

The bats abroad likewise. 

An d the night raven, 

Which doth use for to call 
Men to Deaths haven. 

Now the mice peepe abroad. 

And the cats take them. 

Now doe yoting wenches sleepe. 

Till their dreames wake them. 

Make a ring on the grasse 
With yonr quickc measures : 

Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures. 

Thus danced they a good space : at last they left and sjit 
downe upon the grasse 5 and to requite Kobin Good-fellowcs 
kindnesse, they promised to tell to him all the exploits tliat 
they were accustomed to doe : Biobin thanked them and Hstiiod 
to them, and one begun to teU his trickes in this manner. 

The Inrickes of the fayry called Pinch. 

After that wee have danced in this manner as you have 
beheld, I, that am called Pinch, do goe about from hou>t* to 
house : sometimes I find the dores of the house open ; that 
negligent servant that left them so, I doc so nip him nr her, 
that with my pinches their bodyes are as many coh»rs as a 
mackrels backe. Then take I them, and lay I them in tin' 
doore, naked or unnaked I care not whether : there thc^y Ive, 
many times till broad day, ere they waken ; and many time*., 
against their wills, they shew some parts about themu that 
they would not have openly seene. 

Sometimes I find a slut sleeping in tlic chimn<‘y eoriUT, when 
she should be washing of her dishes, or doing sometliiiig 
which she hath left undone : her I ])inch about the arme'*- fbi- 
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not laying her armes to her labor. Some I find in their bed 
snorting and sleeping, and their houses lying as cleane as a 
nasty doggs kenneU ; in one corner bones, in another eg-shells, 
behind the doore a heap of dust, tlie dishes under feet, and the 
cat in the cubbord : all these sluttish trickes I doe reAvard with 
blue Icgges, and blue amics. I find some sloA^ens too, as well 
as sluts : they pay for their beastlinesse too, as Avell as the 
Avomcn-kind ; for if they uncase a sloA’^en and not unty their 
points, I so pay their arraes that they cannot sometimes untye 
them, if they Avould. Those that leave fbulo shooes, or goo 
into their beds Avith their stockings on, 1 use them as I did the 
former, and never leave them till they have left their bcastli- 
ncsse. 


But to the good I doc no harme. 

But cover them, and keepo them warme : 
Sluts and slovens I doe pinch. 

And make them in their beds to Aviiicli. 
This is my praetiee, and my tnulo ; 
Many liaA C I clcancdy imvde. 


77/e trhirs of the fayry called Pack. 

About iiiid-iiight do T Avalke, and for thetrickes I jJay they 
call me Paeh. Wlum 1 find a slut asloepo, 1 smueh her face 
if ii be eleaiui ; but if it be durty, T wash it in the n(‘xt jusso- 
pot that 1 <*an liiide : tlu‘ balls I use to Avash sueli sluts AAUihal 
is a sows pan-cake, or a pilgrimes salve. Those that I find 
AAith tlusr In^atLs nitty and scabby, for want of combing, T am 
tlndr barbei-s, and out their hayre as close as an ap(‘S tayle ; or 
els(‘ ela]) so much pitch on it, that they must cut it elf tlmn- 
scIa'cs to ilnsr great shame. Slovens also that neglect their 
masters businessc, they doi? imt cscajM'. Some 1 lind that spoyle 
their maste)*s horses fin* want tif currying: those I doe daubo 
Avitli grease uml soot«*, and they an* laine to curry th('mseh*es 
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ere they get cleane. Others that for laysinesse will give 
the poore beasts no meate, I olftentimes so punish them with 
blowes, that they cannot feed themselves they are so sore- 

Thus many trickes, I, Pach, can doe. 

But to the good I ne’ere was foe : 

The had I hate and wiU doe ever. 

Till they from iU themselves doe sever. 

To helpe the good He run and goe. 

The had no good from me shall know. 

The tricks oftJie fairy called GuU. 

When mortals keep thefr beds I walke abroad, and for my 
prankes am called by the name of Gull. I with a fiiyned voyci 
doe often deceive many men, to their great amazement, hi any 
times I get on men and women, and so lye on their stomaeke'?, 
that I cause their great paine, for which they caU me by tin* 
name of Hagge, or Night-mare. Tis I that doe steale chil- 
dren, and in the place of them leave changelings. Sometime 1 
also steale milke and creame, and then with my broth(*i-s Pat«*h, 
Pinch, and Grim, and sisters Sib, Tib, Licke, and Lull, I IbiU't 
with my stolne goods : our little piper hath his share* in all uui 
spoyles, but hee nor our women fiiyries doe ever put themselves 
in danger to doe any great exploit. 

What Gull can doc, I have you shf>Tvne ; 

I am inferior unto none. 

Gommand me, Bobin, thou shall know. 

That I for thee will ride or goe : 

I can doe greater things than these 
Upon the land, and on the seas. 

The trickes of the fairy cald Grim, 

I walke with the owle, and make many to rry a** loml a> '•lo* 
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doth hollow. Sometimes I doe aflright many simple people, 
for which some have termed me the Blacke Dog of New-gatc. 
At the meetings of yonng men and maydcs I many times am, 
and when they are in the midst of all their good chearc, I come 
in, in some feareM shape, and affright them, and then carry 
away their good cheare, and eatc it with my fellow fayries. 
Tis I that do, like a skritch-owle, cry at sicke mens windowas, 
which makes the hearers so fearefiill, that they say, that the 
sicke person cannot hve. Many other wayes have I to ffight 
the simple, but the understanding man I cannot moove to 
fcare, because ho knowes I have no power to do hurl. 

My nightly businesse I have told, 

To play these trickes I use of old : 

Wlien candles bumc both blue and dim, 

Old folkcs will say, Here’s fiiiry Grim. 

More trickes then these I use to doc : 

Hcrcat cryM Tlobin, /7o, ho^ liok ! 


The trickes of the fayries toW hy 

To walko nightly, as do the men fajries, we use not ; but 
now and then wo goo together, and at good huswives fires wc 
warnie and dresse our fayry children. If wee find cleaiic water 
and clcaue towels, wee leave them money, cither in their basons 
or in their slioocs ; but il* wee find no cleaue water in th(ur 
houses, we wash our cliildren in their potkige, milke or bcere, 
or what-erc wc findc : for the sluts that leave not such things 
fitting, wee w'asli their faces and hands with a gildcid ehilds 
clout, i»r els carry them to some rivcT, and duckc them over 
head and eares. We often use to dwdl in some gwiat hill, and 
from tlusice wc doe lend iiioiw'y to any poore man, or woman 
that hath need ; Imt if they bring it not agjiiuo at the day 
ap]M»iiit(Hl, we doe not only punish them with pinching, but also 
in 1hi‘ir gornls. so thal t hev never thrive <ill they have payd 
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Tib and I the diiefest are. 

And for all things doe take care. 

Licke is cooke and dresseth nieate. 

And fetcheth all things that we eat : 

Lnll is nnrse and tends the cradle. 

And the babes doth dresse and swadle. 

This little fellow, cald Tom Thumb, 

That is no bigger then a plumb. 

He is the porter to our gate. 

For he doth let aU in thereat. 

And makes us merry with his play. 

And merrily we spend the day. 

Shee having spoken, Tom Thumb stood up on tip-toe. and 
shewed himselfe, saying. 

My actions all in volumes two are wrok‘. 

The least of which will never be forgot. 

He had no sooner ended liis two lines, but a shcpheard (that 
was watching in the field all night) blew up a bag-pipe* : this 
so flighted Tom, that he could not tell wliat to doe tor the pre- 
sent time. The fiiyries seeing Tom Thumbe in such a feare, 
punisht the shepheard with his pipes lossc, so that the slu‘p- 
herds pipe presently brake in his hand, to his gr**at amaze- 
ment. Hereat did Eobin Good-fellow laugh, //(/. //f?. hoh I 
Morning beeing come, they all hasted to Fayry Land, where 
I thinke they yet remaine. 

My hostesse asked me how I liked this tale ? I saiti, it 
long enough, and good enough to passe time that luialit he 

worser spent. I, seeing her dry, called for two j)ots : >ho 
emptied one of them at a dra,ught, and nevtT hreatlifnl 
for the matter : I emptied the other at hnsiirt* ; 

and being late I went to bed, and did 
dreame of this which I kid heard. 
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VIL BALLAD OF ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 

This ballad is printed from an unique copy in Mr. Collier’s 
possession, and is evidently founded upon the preceding Avork. 
It was originally iUosti-atcd by a woodcut upon the title-page, 
but tliis has disappeared, rendering part of the letter-press im- 
perfect. The lacunw have been supplied by Mr. Collier fironi 
conjecture, and will be found inserted between brackets. 


mertp ptan&j^ of fiootr^felloio : betn plcai^ant 
aiitr taittp. 

Chapter I. — Slmdng Ids hlHli^ and whose sonne he was. 

Here doc begiu the nieny iests 
of Robin Good-fellow ; 

T’de wish you tor to rcade this booke, 
if you liis pranks would know. 

But liret I will declare his birth, 
and what his mother was. 

And then how Robin merrily 
<lid bring his knacks to passe. 

In time of old, when fayrics us’d 
to wander in the night. 

And through key-holes switlly glide. 

Now luarko iny stt»ry right, 

Among tlieso ])retty tairy (‘Ives 
Was Oberon, their king, 

Wlio us’d to ke(‘j>e tliem company 
still at tli<»ir revelling. 
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And sundiy houses they did use, 
but one, above the rest, 

Wherein a comely lasse did dwell, 
that pleas’d King Oberon best. 

This lovely damsell, neat and laire^ 
so courteous, meek, and mild. 

As sayes my booke, by Oberon 
she was begot with child. 

She knew not who the father was. 
but thus to all would say — 

In night time ho to her still came, 
and went away ere day. 

The midwife having better skill 
than had this new made mother. 

Quoth she, “ Surely some feiiiy ’twas. 
for it can be no other.” 

And so the old wife rightly judg’d, 

For it was so indeed. 

This faiiy shew’d himself most kind, 
and helpt his love at need ; 

For store of linnen he provides, 
and brings her for her baby; 

With dainty cates and choised fare- 
he serv’d her like a lady. 

The Christening time then being [eoiiu*. 
most merry they [did pass ; 

The Gossips dra[ined a cheerful cup 
as then provided was. 

And Bobin was [the infant call’d, 
so named the [gossips by : 

What pranks [he played both day and nighf 
I’le tell you cer[tainly. 
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Chapter II . — Shewing how JEiobin Good-fellow carried 
himselfe^ and how he run away from his mother- 

[While yet he was a little la]d 
[and of a tender age J 
He us’d much waggish tricks to men, 
as they at him would rage. 

Unto his mother they complain'd, 
which grieved her to hcarc. 

And for these pranks she threatned liiin 
he should have whipping chearc. 

If that he did not leave his tricks, 
his jeering mocks and niowes : 

Quoth she, ‘‘ Thou vile untutor’d youth, 
these prankes no breeding shewes : 

I cannot to the market goc, 
but ere I backo returuc. 

Thou scofst my neighbours in such sort, 
which makes my heart to moumc. 

But I will make you to repent 
these things, ere I liave done : 

1 will no favour have on thee, 
although tliou boost my sonne.” 

Robin was griev’d to hcaro these wordvS, 
whiih slic to him did say. 

But to prevent his puiiishnioiit, 

Iroiii her he nui away. 

And tnivelliiig long upon the w.ay, 
his hunger being gn^at, 

Unto a laylor’s hoas4* lie came, 
niid did €‘iitn‘at some meat : 
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The taylor tooke compassion then 
upon this pretty youth. 

And tooke him for his prentice straight, 
as I have heard in tmth. 

Chapter III- — How Robin Good-fellow left his master^ 
and also how Oberon told him he sJioidd be turned into 
wliai shape he could wish or desire. 

Now Biobin Good-fellow, being plac'^t 
with a taylor, as you heare. 

He grew a workman in short space, 
so well he ply’d his geare. 

He had a gowne which must ho made, 
even with aU haste and speed ; 

The maid must have’t against next day 
to be her wedding weed. 

The taylor he did labour hard 
till twelve a clock at night ; 

Betweene him and his servant tlieii 
they finished aright 
The gowne, but putting on the sleeves : 
quoth he unto his man, 
lie goe to bed : whip on the sleeves 
as fest as ere you can.” 


So Bobin straightway takes the gow iit* 
and hangs it on a pin. 

Then takes the sleeves and whips the icowm- ; 
till day he nere did lin. 

His master rising iu the mome, 
and seeing what he did. 

Begun to chide ; quoth Robin tlieii, 

“ I doe as I was bid.” 
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His Master then the gowne did take, 
and to his worke did fed! : 

By that time he had done the same. 
The maid for it did call. 

Quoth he to Bobin, Goe thy wayes 
and fetcli the remnants hither. 
That yesterday we left,” said he, 
wee^l breake our lasts together.” 


Then Bobin liies him up the staires 
and brings the remnants dowiie, 
Wliich he did know his master sav’d 
out of the woman’s gowne. 

The taylor he was vext at this ; 

he meant remnants of meat. 

That this good woman, ere she went, 
might there lier breakfast cate. 

Quoth she, This is a breakfast good 
I tell you, friend, indeed ; 

And to requite your love I wiU 
send for some drinko with speed.” 
And Bobin ho must goo for it 
with ivll the »spcod he may : 

He takes the pot and money too, 
and numes from thence away. 

When ho had waiufrcd all the day, 
a good way trom the towno, 

Unto a forest then he came : 

to isleepo lie laid him downc. 

Then Gberou came, with all his (dves, 
and danc’d about bis son no. 

With miisu^k ])leasiiig to tln^ c'are ; 
and, when that it done. 
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King Oberon layes a scroule by him, 
that he might understand 
Whose sonne he was, and how hee'*d grant 
whate'’er he did demand : 

To any forme that he did please 
himselfe he would translate 5 
And how one day hee’d send for him 
to see his fairy state. 

Then Robin longs to know the truth 
Of this mysterious skill. 

And tumes himselfe into what shape 
he thinks upon or will. 

Sometimes a neighing horse was he, 
sometimes a gruntling hog. 

Sometimes a bird, sometimes a crow, 
sometimes a snarling dog. 


Chapter IV . — How Mobin Good-feUow vras merry at the 
bridehotise. 

Now Robin having got this art, 
he oft would make good sport,^ 

And hearing of a wedding day, 
he makes him ready for’t. 

Most like a joviaU fidler then 
he drest himselfe most gay. 

And goes unto the wedding house, 
there on his crowd to play. 

^ So in A Mdsummer Night’s Dream, act iii., sc. 2 

“I with the morning’s love have oft made syortr 
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fie welcome was unto this feast, 
and meiTy they were all ; 

He play’d and sung sw€>et songs all day, 
at night to sports did fall. 

He first did put the candles out, 
and being in the dark. 

Some would he strike, and some would pinch, 
and then sing like a lark. 

The candles being light againo, 
and things well and quiet, 

A goodly posset was brought in 
To mend their former diet. 

Then Hobin for to have the same 
did tume him to a bearc : 

Straight at that sight the people all 
did run away for fearo. 

Then Ttobiu did the posset calc, 
and liaving serv’d them so. 

Away goes Hobin witli all haste, 
tlien laughing hoc, hoe, hoc ! 

Chapter V. — Declaring koieJRohhi Ciood-fMaic an 
nUl lecherous man. 

There was an old man had a nocec, 
a very beauteous maid 5 

TlO wieked lust her uiiklc sought 
This faire one to porswade. 

But she a young man lov’ d too doare 
1<» give consent thereto ; 

"Twas Robiirs chance u}k>ii a time 
to hcaro their griewous woe. 

M 
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“ Content your selfe,” tlien Robin sales, 

“ and I will case your griote, 

I bare found out an excellent way 
that will yccld you reliefe.” 

He sends them to be married straight. 

and he, in her disguise. 

Hies home with all the speed he may 
to blind her uncle’s eyes : 

And there he plyes his work amaine, 
doing more in one houre. 

Such was his skill and workmanship, 
than she could doe in foure. 

The old man wondred for to see 
the worke goe on so fest. 

And there withall more worke doth In* 
unto good Robin cast. 

Then Robin said to liis old man, 
good uncle, if you please 
To grant me but one ten pound, 

I’le yeeld your love-suit ease.*” 

Ten pounds,’" quoth he, I will give thee, 
sweet Necce, with all my heart. 

So thou wilt grant to me thy love, 
to ease my troubled heart.” 

“ Then let me a writing have,” quoth he, 

“ from your owne hand with speed. 

That I may marry my sweet-heart 
when I liave done this deed."" 

The old man he did give consent 
that he these things should have. 
Thinking that it had bin his uecce 
that did this bargain crave ; 
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And unto Robin then quoth he, 
my gentle n[eece, behold, 

Goe thou into [thy chamber soone, 
and I’le goe [bring the gold.” 

Wlien ho into [tho chamber came, 
thinking in[dced to play. 

Straight Robin [upon him doth fell, 
and carries Ji[im away 
Into the chamb[or where tlie two 
fiiiiro lorers [did abide. 

And gives to th[em their unklc old, 
I, and the g[old beside. 

The old man [vainly Robin sought, 
so man[y shapes he tries ; 
Somcti[mes ho was a hare or hound, 
soineti[mes like bird he flics . 

Tho [more ho strovo tho less he sped- 
th[c lovers all did see 5 
A ml [thus did Robin favour them 
full [kind and morrilh^. 

[Tims Robin lived a merry life 
as any could enjoy, 

“’Mongst country farms bo did resort, 
jwkI oft would folks annoy :] 

Rut if the maids doc call to him, 
ho still away will goe 
Til knavish sort, and to hiinselie 
IumI laugh out hoe, lioe, hoe ! 

Hc‘ oft w<»ii]d b<*g and ci-avc* an alines, 
hut take nought that tluyM give: 
In sevorall shapes lioM gull ilio wozld, 
thus ina<lly did ho Hv<‘- 

M ' 2 , 
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Sometimes a cripple lie would seeme. 
sometimes a souldicr brave : 

Sometimes a fox, sometimes a bare ; 
brave pastimes would be bave. 

Sometimes an owle be’d scemc to be, 
sometimes a skipping frog ; 

Sometimes a kime, in Irish shape, 
to leape ore mire or bog : 

Sometunc he’d counterfeit a voyce, 
and travellers call astray. 

Sometimes a walking fire he’d bo, 
and lead them from their way. 

Some call him Eobin Good-fellow, 
Hob-goblin or mad Crisp, 

And some againe doe tcarmc him oft 
by name of Will the Wispe ; 

But call liim by what name you list. 

I have studied on my pillow, 

I think the best name he deserves 
is Eobin the Good Fellow. 

At last upon a summer’s night 
King Oberon found liim out. 

And with his elves in dancing wise 
straight circled him about. 

The fiiiries danc’t, and little Tom Tlniiiib 
on his bag-pipe did play. 

And thus they danc’t their fiiiry round 
till almost break of day. 

Tlien Phebus he most gloriously 
begins to grace the aire. 

When Oberon with his fairy traine 
begins to make repaire. 
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With speed unto the fairy laud, 
they swiftly tooke their way. 

And I out of my dreame awak\ 
aud so ’twas perfect day. 

Thus having told my dreame at fiill 
rie bid you all larewcll. 

If you applaud mad Itobin'’s praukes, 
may be ere long Tic tell 
Some other stories to your cares, 
which shall contentment give : 

To gaine your favours I will seeke 
The longest day I live. 


VIII. THE PRANKS OF PUCK. 

This well-known song is attributed by Peck to Hen Jonson, 
and Mr. Collier possesses a veiy early MS. copy of it, where 
the initials of that poet are found at the end. Mr. Collier’s 
MS. possesses many variations, some of which 1 have noted, 
and an additional stanza, also hero given. In the old black- 
letter copies, it is directed to be sung to the tune of Dulcina. 

From Oberon, in fairy-land. 

The king of ghosts and shadows there. 

Mad Robin 1, at his command, 

Am sent to view the night -sports hero ; 

Wliat revel-rout 
Is kept about 

In cveiy corner where 1 go, 

I will o’ersee, 

And merry be, 

And make good sport, with lio, lio, hf> ’ 
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More swift than lightning do I fly 
About this airy welkin soon. 

And, in a minutes space, descry 
What things arc done beneath the moon : 
There’s not a hag. 

Nor ghost shall wag. 

Nor cry, ware Croblin ! where I go y 
But Bobin I 
His feats will spy. 

And send him home, with ho, ho, ht> ! 

If any wanderers I meet, 

That from their night-sport do trudge hoiiif. 
With counterfeited voice I greet, 

And call them on with me to roam : 
Through woods, through lakes. 

Through hogs, through brakes. 

O’er bush and brier with them I go ; 

1 call upon 
Them to come on,* 

And slide out lauglung, ho, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes I meet them like a man. 

Sometimes an ox,^ sometinies a hound ; 

And to a horse T turn me can. 

To trip and trot about tliem round ; 

But if, to ride, 

My back they stride. 

More swift than wind away I go ; 

O’er hedge, o’er lands. 


1 “Hor any fticnd where ere I goc.” — ]Mr. Collier’s MS. 

* “AH in the nickc 

To play some tricke.” — Percy, 

* “A harte.”— Mr. CoUier’s MS. 
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Through pools, through pon«ls, 

I hurry laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

When lads and lasses merry be. 

With possets, and with junkets fine. 
Unseen of all the company, 

r eat their cakes, and sip their wine ; 
And to make sport, 

I puff and snoi*t. 

And out the caudles I do blow j 
Tlic maids I kiss ; 

They shriek — Who’s this i 
1 answer nought, but ho, ho, ho ! 

^''ct, now and then, the maids to please, 

I card, at midnight, up their wool ; 

And, wliilo they sleep, and take their ease, 
Witli wheel to tluvad their flax I pull ; 

I grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 

T dress their hemp, 1 spin their tow ; 
If any wake. 

And would me take, 

1 weiid luo laughing, lui, ho, ln> ! 

When house or hearth doth sluttish lie, 

I pinch the maidens hlacsk and blue ; 

'Fhe hed-cloth<\s from tin* hcnl pull 1, 

And lay them nakt'd all to view ; 

’Twixt sleep and wake, 

I tlo them taike, 

Aiul on the ki‘y-cold floor them throw ; 
If out they ery. 

Then fl»riii I fly,* 

And hmdly laugh I, ho, hi», hf» ! 

* '■* And would mo spio.”— Mr. ( VIlior’H MS 
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^Tienas my fellow elves and I 
In circled ring do trip a round ; 

If that our sports by any eye 
Do happen to be seen or found ; 

If that they 
No words do say. 

But mum continue as they go. 

Each night 1 do 
Put groat in shoe. 

And wind out laughing, ho, ho, ho I' 

When any need to borrow ought, 

We lend them wliat they do require ^ 
And for the use demand we nought ; 

Our own is all we do desire : 

If to repay 
They make delay, 

Abroad amongst them then I go 5 
And night by night 
I them affiriight. 

With pinches, dreams, and ho, ho, ho 

When lazy queans have nought to do. 

But study how to cog and lie. 

To make debate, and miscliief too, 

’Twixt one another secretly, 

I mark their glose. 

And it disclose 

To them that they have wronged so . 
When I have done 
I get me gone, 

And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 


^ This stanza is peculiar to hlr. CullicrS AIS, 
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When men do traps and engines set 
In loop-holes, where the vermin creep. 

Who from their folds and houses fet 

Their ducks and geese, and lambs and sheep, 
I spy the gin. 

And enter in. 

And seem a vermin taken so ; 

But, when they there 
Approach me near, 

I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

By wells, and rills, in meadows green. 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise ; 

And, to our fiiiry king and queen. 

We chant our moonlight minstrelsies 
When larks ’gin sing 
Away we jOUng, 

And babes now-bom steal as we <>:o. 

An elf instead 
Wo leave in bod. 

And wind out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

Since hag-bred Merlins time have 1 
Thus nightly rcveH’d to and fro ; 

And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Bobin Good-lcilow : 

Fiends ghosts and sj)ritos. 

That haunt the nights. 


‘ Instead of tlicsc four lines, Mr. Collier’s MS. reails : — 

“ Thus do we ^lass, and see uuseeii 
The actions of mortality; 

AVhen to our fairy kin^ and cjiicen 
IVc chant our moonlight harmony.” 
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Tlio hags and goblins do me know ; 
And beldames old 
My feats have told ; 

So •caJiel ho, ho, ho ! 


IX. ROWLANDS ON GOBLINS. 

From a curious tract by Rowlands, called “ More Knaves 
yet ? The Knaves of Spades and Diamonds,**’ l*to. Lond. n.d. 
It has been reprinted entire by the Percy Society, under the 
care of Dr. Rimbault. The following is entitled, Of G boasts 
and Goblins.” 

In old wives daies, that in old time did live 
(To whose odde tales much credit men did give) 

Great store of goblins, fairies, bugs, night-mares. 

Urchins, and elves, to many a house repaires. 

Yea far more sprites did haunt in divers places 
Then there be women now weare de'vdls faces. 

Amongst the rest was a Good FelloAv devill. 

So cal’d in kindnes, cause he <lid no evill, 

Enowne by the name of Robin (as we heare). 

And that his eyes as broad as sawcei-s were. 

Who came a-nights, and would make kil«*hiii'5 cleaiie. 

And in the bed bcpinch a lazie queane. 

Was much in mils about the grinding mi‘alf‘, 

(And sure, I take it, taught the miller ht(»ab‘) ; 

Amongst the crearae-bowles and millve-pan> \\f»ul<I be. 

And with the country wenches, w'ho but he 
To wash their dishes for some fresh cheese hire. 

Or set their pots and kettles ’bout the lire. 

’Twas a mad Robin that did divei's pniiickes. 

For which with some good cheare they gave him tlianko. 
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And that was all the kindncs he expected. 

With game (it seemes) he was not much infected. 
But as that time is past, that BK)bin’s gone. 

He and his night-mates are to us unknowne. 

And in the stede of such good-fellow sprites 
We meet with Eobin Bad-Fellow a-nights, 

That enters houses secret in the darke. 

And only comes to pilfer, stcalc, and sharke. 

And as the one made dishes clcane (tliey say). 

The other takes them quite and cleane away, 
IVhat’ere it be tliat is within his reach. 

The filching tricke he doth his fingers teach. 

But as Good-Fellow Eobin had jward 

With milke and creame that fnends for him ju'eparM, 

For being busie all the night in vaino, 

(Though in the morning all things safe remaine), 
Eobin Bad-Fellow wanting such a supper. 

Shall have liis brcakfiist with a rope and butter. 

To which let all his fcUowes be invited. 

That with such deeds of darknesse are delighted. 


X. THE SllBPllBED’S UEBAM. 

From Warner’s Albions Biiglaiul, 4to- Lend. Ghap. 

The coj>y in the Briti»sh Maseum has a fictitious auto- 
gnipli of Shakespeare on the title-page. This ]>iec(i luis 
btu'ii reprinted by Eihson, in his h’airy Tales.” 

A sh(‘pheard, whilst his lloek did leedo, 
him in his <*lnko did w'nip, 

Hills Patch his dog stand smiitaiell, 
both to M»cun‘ a nap, 
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And, lest his bagpipe, sheepliooke, skrip, 
and bottell (most his wealth) 

By vagrants (more then, many now) 
miofht suffer of their stealth. 

As he twixt sleepe and waking lay, 
against a greene banks side, 

A round of ffdrie-elves, and larrs 
of other kind, he spide : 

Who, in their dancing, him so chariuM,. 

that though he wakt he slept. 

Now pincht they him, antickt about, 
and on and off* him lept. 

Mongst them, of bigger bulke and voyce. 

a hare-breecht goblin was. 

That at their gamboles laughed, like 
the braying of an asse. 

At once the shepherds bagpipe (for 
they also used it) 

Was husht, and round about him they- 
as if in coimcell, sit. 

TJpon whose ffice the brcechlcsse Ian* 
did set his buttocks bare. 

Bespeaking thus his beau-compeers, 
like Gaiphas in Ids chaire. 

Poore Robin Good-fellow, sweet elts. 

much thanks you for this glee. 

Since last I came into tliis land, 

A raritie to see : 

When nunnes, monks, friers, and votaries. 

were here of eveiy sort. 

We were accustomed, yc wot, 
to this and merrier sport. 

Wo worth (may our great Pan, and wc 
his puples say) that frier. 

That by revealing Christ obscurM 
to Christ did soul<»s retire. 
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For since great Pans great vicar on 
tlie cartli was disobaid, 
in England, I, beyond tbc seas, 
a inal-conteiit have staid. 

Whence, by a brute of ponder tliaL 
should blow to heaven or hell 
The protestants, I hither came, 
whore all I found too well : 

And in the catliolick maine cause, 
small hope or rather none ; 

No sooner, therefore, was I come, 
but that J wisht mo gone. 

Was then a nierrie world with us, 

\vhen Mary wore the crowne. 

And holy-water-sprinkle was 
belocvd to put us downe. 

Ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! Needs must I laugh 
such fooleries to name : 

And at iny crumnied messc of milko, 
each night, fit-om maid or dame 
To do their chares, as they supposd, 
when in their deadest sleopc 
I puld them out tlieir beds, and nia<lo 
themselves their houses swcopo. 

How clatterd 1 amongst their pots 
and pans, as dreamed they ! 

My he^npen Jiampen sentence,' when 
some tender foolc would lay 
Me shirt or slop, them greeved, for 
I then would go away. 

Veo fairies too made niotlici's, if 
wcake faith, to swoare that ye 
Fiito their beds did foist your balxss, 
and tlieirs exchang’d to be. 


Scp note, p, 134. 
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When yec (that elvish manners did 
from elvish shapes observe) 

By pinching her that heat that cliild, 
made child and mother swerve. 

This in that erd beliefe. That, not 
corrected, bad that grew'. 

Thns yee, I, pope, and cloysterers, 
all in one teame then drew. 

But all things have gone crosse with us, 
since here the gospell shind, 

N or helps it aught that she that it 
unclowded is inshrind.* 

Well, though our Romish exorcists 
and regulars be outed. 

No lesse hypocrisie mongst some 
their contraries is doubted : 

And may they so persever and 
so perish Robin prayes. 

But too-too zealous people are 
too many cloy my wayes. 

For that this realme is in the right, 
Rome in the wrong for-loore, 

I must confesse, though much is eh*e 
as iaultie as before. 

To farmers came I, that, at least, 
their lofe and cheese once fnM‘d, 

For all would cate, but found tln‘mM‘Iv(\-- 
the parings now to need : 

So do their landlords rack their rents : 

though in the mannor-place 
Scarce smoakt a chimney ; yet did snn»k«* 
perplex me in strange cace. 

I saw the chimneys deerd of fin*, 
where nercthelesso it smokt 


^ Queen Blizal)etb. 
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So bitterly, as ono not used 
to like, it might have chokt. 

Biit when I saw it did proceed 
from nostrcLs*, and from throtos 
t)f ladies, lords, and siUie grooines, 
not burning skins nor cotes, 
lireat llelsabub, thought I, can all 
spit fier as well as thine ? 

Or wliore am I ? it cannot be 
under the torj*cd liiie. 

My fellow Incubus (who heoro 
still residence did k<iepc, 

Witnes so many dadlesse babes 
begot on girlcs asleepe) 

Did put me by that fcare, and said 
it was an Indian weede, 

That feunrd away more wealth than would 
a many thousands feed. 

Fr(‘cd of that feju’c, the noveltie 
of cooches scath’d mo so. 

As from their drifts and cluttering^ 

I knew not whore to go. 

These also workc, quoth Inculms^ 
to our availe, for wliy ? 

They tend to idle pride, and to 
iuhospitalitie. 

With tliat 1, comforted, did th<‘n 
peepc into every one. 

And of mine old ai*qiiamtaiices 
spido many a countrie Jone, 

‘ A somc^Nliat anuising tsitirc on ilic use of tobacco, which had 
only lH,*en recently introduced, and wsis I'ccchcd wiih much 
jirojudicc. 

- Ill Idol, a hill was intriHliiced into l‘;irli;uuont, ‘‘to restrain 
the excessive use of coaches.” 
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Whose fiithcrs drove the dung-cart thoiioli 
the daughters now will none. 

I knew when prelates and the peeres 
had faire attendance on. 

By gentlemen and yeomaudrie, 
but that faire world is gone : 

For most, like Jehu, hurric with 
pedantries two or tliree. 

Yet all go downe the winde, save tlio'^i* 
that hospitalious bee. 

Creat’st ladies with their women, on 
their palfides mouiite<l fiiire 
Bode tlirongh the streets, well waited oik 
tlieir artlessc faces hare. 

Which now in eoches scomi‘ to h«' 
sallied of the aire. 

T knew when men-judiciall rislo 
on seller mules, whereby 
They iniglit of suters, those, and tlicy. 

aske, answere, and rc‘i»lie- 
T knew when more was thrivM ahn»ail 
by war than nt>w by peai***. 

And EnglLsIi fc^ard where tliey !»e iruinpt. 

since hostile teannes did eeu'-o: 

But by oeeasioii- all thiinrs are 
pr<»duced, be*, devrea-**. 

Tiines wen* when pKi«*tize alM> prereht, 
and w'ell-said was wt*ll-tIoni\ 

When courtior.s eh^-rd the i»bl bf*fori* 
they on the new would run. 

When no judiciall place wa.*' ln>uixlit, 
lest justict* might be .'‘ould. 

When <]uii'ts, nor <juilb»fs, oviTthn-w. 

or long did eauM's hold. 

When lawyers inori? deservd their fi t*'*, 
and fatted lesse wuth g«dtl- 
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When to the fifteenth psalme, sometimes, 
liad citizens recourse, 

\Vhen lords of farmers, farmers of 
the poore had more remorse. 

When Povertie had patience more : 

when none, as some of late, 
i llitei-ate, ridiculous, 

might on the altar wate. 

When ctmons, rubrick, liturgic, 
and discipline throughout 
One shiftlcsse practise had, not to 
iudilFercncie a flout. 

More than be convocations now, 
Dioecssors were stout. 

Although in darks pluralities 
were tolcraitod then. 

Of lemmeiis (livings should 1 say) 
are now of dargio-iHen. 

Plur.ilitie that InuUllc, have 
also their brace of 'wivCvS : 

Ihil all the better, all that while 
hells he<‘r-!mjdoyineiit thrives. 

'i'hat thus and \vorso hold, and increase, 
sith Homo may not rctunie, 

I'niy, fairitss, graunt, inlernals, that 
in lire of eiivio buriie. 

! have, fairo tairie-oHes, besides 
large eatali>guo of sinue. 

Observed in this land, in this 
r-liort time 1 ho(»nj have bin, 
riie wliieli at !ny d<*part.ure, wlum 
l^lizabidh first nuguM, 

Wm* m»t ill heeing, or were then 
religiously n'fnund. 

N 
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Howbeit, lieDce for Ireland at 
the least I must traiisfreat : 

Where Ronie hath roomc there riot T ; 

somes raith is heere too great. 

Yet largelier than most statesmen know, 
heere could I sport long while ; 
Insociahlc is not, ywis, 
for catholicks this ile. 

Suppose the shepheard all this while 
to have a troubled sleepe : 

Well might he heare the preachment, bv 
tlie pulpit could not poepe : 

Till incrrie Il(»bin, gerding out 
a sca]»o or twaine, did ri.sc. 

And, witli tiie wind thi rof, might seoiiu*. 

were clcerd (lie sh(‘phfrd< 

WIhi ghwl ho was deliverd bO 
of them, th<‘n vanisht eh*ene. 

Told some, I know not whom, what y« 
hav'(* heard v.as bai«l and scene. 


XT. AN KPISODIC OF FAIIUb:s. 

[From the Alaydes AletamorjdiosF, lt.». Lund. ;i i.hu 

atlribnted by Kirkman in Lilh.j 

luiiftr fhv shMUia ttmf tutny*h*i, 

l>Y tite moon we spt>rt and jday, 
the niglit bc»gins (»ur dav : * 

‘ So Milton, — 

“Come, let ns our rites licuin ; 

Tis only daylight that nwkes sm.” 
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As we dance the dew doth fall ; 

Trip it, little urchins all, 

Liglitlv as the little bee. 

Two by two, and tliree by three. 

And about go we, and about go wo. ^ 

Jo, What mawmots are these? 

yrh, O, they be the fairies that haunt those woods. 

Mop. O, wo shall be pinch’d most cruelly. 

1 Vap, Will you have any music, sir ? 

2 Fnu, Will you have any line music ? 

Fiip. jMost (hiinty music? 

Map, Wo must set a fiice on’t now, there’s no flying. 

No, sir, we arc vciy merry, I thank you. 

1 Fap, O, but you shall, sir. 

Frfu, No, 1 pray you save your labour. 

2 Fap, O, sir, it sliall not cost you a penny. 

Jo, Where l)e your fiddles! 

0 Fap, Yon shall have most dainty instruments, sir. 

Mop. 1 piny you, what might I call you i 

1 Fap, Aly name is Peuiiy. 

Jfap, I am Sony 1 cannot purse you. 
jP/vV. 1 jimy you, sir, wdiat might I call you ? 

I My name is Cricket. 

31 op. T would I were a chimney for your sidee." 

Jo, 1 pniy you, you ]»rotty little fellow, what’s your name ? 
t] Flip. JVl Y luune is Little-little Prick. 

Jo, Lit tie-lit lie Jh-ick ! O, you ai'e a diuigcrous fairy, aud 
fri'jiht all the little wenches in the comitiy out of their bods. 
I can* not whose hand 1 were in, so 1 were out of yours. 

I F((p, 1 <lo Cfuno idsmt the coj>s. 

Leaping upon llowem’ tops. 

* 'fiiw wmg U set to music in an old collection by Havcnscroft and 

ami is tpiotcd in Donee's Illiistratioiia^ voL i., p. 11. 

• All thi*» is so similar to the Midsiuumcr Night’s Dream, iiL I, that 
fine must liave lieeii taken from the other. 

N 2 
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Then I get upon a fly. 

She carries me above the sky. 

And trip and go. 

2 Fay, AVhen a dew-drop fiilleth down. 

And doth light upon my crown. 

Then I shake my head and skip. 

And about I trip. 

Fay, When I feel a girl asleep- 
TJndemeatli her frock I x>eep. 

There to sport, and there I play. 

Then I bite lier like a flea. 

And about 1 skip. 

,fo. Ay, I tlioiiglit wliei'o T slunild have* you 

1 Fay. Wilt please you <laiicc\ f 
Jo. Indeed, sir, I eauiiot liaiidh^ my 

2 Fay, O, you must uihxIs chuiee and sin^. 
Which it* you refuse to do. 

We wdl pinch you blaek and blui% 

And about we go, 

T/ay all dance in a rhiy. tntd / a^ / 

Bound about, roinnl a])oiit, in a lint‘ nnii-a ; 

Tims we danec, tlius we dance, and we . 

Trip and go, to and fro, over this ii^reen-a. 

All about, in luul out, for our bni\e <£«et‘n-a. 

Bound about, round about, in a liiu' rini;'-a ; 

Thus wo dance, thus we dain't'. and thii.'* w** 

Trip and go, to and fr<i, over this irr«‘f»n-a. 

All about, ill and out, for our bmve fpiec-ii-a. 

Wc have dane\l round alxnit in a line riuu-a ; 

We have daiicM lustily, and thus we '-iiiu-a, — 

All about, in and out, ov(*r this gn»eii-a. 

To and fro, trip juid g<>, tt> our hnivi* fpieen-a. 
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XTI. THE COZENAGES OF THE WESTS. 

The following is reprinted from a very scarce tract, pub- 
lish (h 1 at London in 1613, with a rough but curious print on 
tlu' title, illustrating one of the incidGnts here related. It is 
principally valuable for our purpose, as showing tlic popular 
]>elief in tlie existence of ftiiries, and also for the mention of 
tlio tjneeii of Fairies falling in love with a mortal • but any- 
thing of the kind is so rarely met with, that its subject alone 
'Would sanction its introduction into this collection. 

T/zf' si'n rall notorious and leicd Coiisonages of John West^ 
and Alice IIW, faMif called tlie King and Qiieene of Fayries^ 
pmetisi-d Ttrie lately both in this citie anJ< many places neere 
adjityniiiy: fo the imporerishing of many dmple people^ as veeTL 
•nivn as mnmn: leko wt^re arraigned and comicted for the same 
at the tiesdon^ hoif'ic in the Old Bailip the \ of Janiicvry^ this 
pn s \it yeare^ 1 6 1 3. 

(hiAP, 1 . — The bird cousonages of John West, and Alice 
\y falstly called the King and Qneene of Fayries. 

Till* lioi sunne after the overflow of Niliis, engendred not 
mure siniungc* and ugly imperfect monstei’s in Egypt, tlicn 
this :iu<‘ <h»th impostures, in and about the citie of Loudon: 
no roU'HiHiage is h‘fl. unpi'a<*tisod, no eluiat uiiattoinpt(^d, no 
nnaiies <o decisive unaflectal, insomuch that the snbui'bs in 
'••onie may Imj compared to a scIkkAc of consonages, and 

a mart of uidn^ard of al>us(*s, of which every suceceding month 
'?undri<‘ of the newest and hist edition, every one 
'<!ri\ing to excc^twl aiiotlnn* in cnifl and subtlety. 

What stniiiie of invciition stretcht to the liighest key of 
•'Uhornaiimi, what a!!m»st incriMlihlo tin-geric, without hound, 
limit or dimension, what dt*gree of jiigling, coimterfetting, 
wh.at fraud or faUa**hss have imt htMUie pnictised in that height 
of eumiin c, aide, it were, to foole the simplicity of the 
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former times, to gull the present ages, and to give precedents 
to the succeeding seasons, scarce to be equald or paraleld ^ 

The innocency of the first world strived to excell in vertue, 
but the poyson of this infected age strives to exceed in vice. 
Happy was that man, that in ihe nonage of the gc^lden worhl 
could leave behinde him any presedeiit worthy to imitate, but 
they hold themselves in this dotage of the iron a ire iiior-t 
remarkable, tliat can put upon these times any imputaiitui 
which deservedly can undergoe tlic scandall of reproide. W'liy 
should else such new impostures be continually liatclit, of 
which the first and most innocent seasons were nut so niueh 
guilty as to know how to entitle them? To tlic'sc iit*w abu'^C"*, 
we had therefore need of Callepine to devise new nanie<, for a> 
there is no Latiiic, Grecke, or Hebrew word Ibr Tubarfi, but 
Tobacco, the retison is, it was an herbe not kiio\\ne by our 
<nrauta,thcrs, nor that customarv habit which tlie world baih 
lately entertained it: so 1 may speak«* of tliC'C couvon.jL:f'' 
now m iLSC, wliicli till now not knowne. T know ii*»t lit»w t*» 
stilo them by any name borrowed from antiipiiric^. -iu*‘t‘ '.ui*h 
new Irauduleneies have but of latedau's Iu*cneput in t x* euti.»ii. 
but ouely by tlio geneiall iiamcN <»f coii^onaui*". wbi«*li 'ball 
eomprebeud the roote and manifold brcU»clH*<. 1 will uni 
stciiid now to distinguish tlioir seveiull Iviiuli-'^. vKi-'Ii fir tin ir 
coinmomiessc arc not wodhie my r(*iiiembraii»*o , i. 
my piiqmse to trouhh* you with aii\ Imitr ii-** of pia*ui-. 
in another kinde, as io kiieele downo lu piuMU ii. ;:i;d 

leave a handbasket carelesly by. wifh cap*>n*s h 

out, which when a eliealer Iialli «'Uui.iiiLih foim bi-b.i.di iii» 
Orisant and stohie aw'ay, when he hath ran-. **ki 
he hath found a child to call him failnr! .Nov.b. i ] 
mysclte no gamester, is it my puvp«»'-e to Ia\ i*ptii iii*- e.*- Pl- 
ages at cai'ds, and cheating at dice, iu which In * i- 1:* M le* 
compleat gallant, that is not mo.'^t di-hoiic.^tly * xjferf. 

These and infinite otlu*rs of the like nature I a I\i^* dU 1 
piisse, as cumiicalcldngs aliuo.-t ipiite worne out of I»i,^ :b. u,v\ 
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come to circiimstaaces of riper, newer, and fipesher invention, 
and as I may truly say, now in fesliion. 

Chap. 2. — Alice West her first cous&tiage at Fulham. 

There were arraigned at Newgate tliis last Sessions, two 
notorious and infamous practisers of tliis new devised leger- 
dciiiaiue. One John West, and Alice his wife, who dwelt at 
J^^ulham, some foure miles from London ; these understanding 
that one Thomas Moore of Hammersmith was well possest, 
sought hy some strange firaudulcut meanes to clicat him of 
such money and goods Jis they know certainly hec had in liis 
use and custodic : and because they know common cousonages 
had for the most part common discovery, and so consequently 
a comiiMui and ordinary punishment denounced against 
offemh'rs in that kindc, they therefore devised a new forme, 
in whi(*h for the straugencssc and varictie they could hardly 
Jk‘ Innunl. 

Tliis woman takes u])on lier to bee Familiarly acquainted with 
th«' kiiisr and <|neeue of fairies, two that had in their power the 
cnmiiuuul of inestimahlo treasui*o ; and growing inward with a 
inaiil servant that belonged to this Thomas Moore, cominuni- 
to lier a stninge revelation, how that the fayrio king and 
had appeal'd to her in a vision, saying they had a pur- 
jHj-e t.» bestow gre;it summes of gold upon this man and this 
wouia u uhieii by her meanes and directions, was undoubtedly 
to bt* eompast; in which atcliievement, there Wtas nothing so 
as seereidt', for if it were revealed to any save them 
threi* it ilid ess(‘ntially eoucenie, they should not onely 

ha.^nrd their gootl fortnn(\ Imt ineiuTc the danger of the tayrics, 
ami 'lo i'onseqmmtly b(j <jpen to gix'at mishapes, and fcarofull 
disi'ter*. This being by the maid iwquainted to the simple 
uum and \iU wife, alier innijunitiou of secrecy, they W'oro as 
gn***«UI\ willing io nreive the hemdit, as foarefull loath to 
eiitortaim* the punishment, ami so tludr simplicitie begat an 
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easier way to their jngling ; which, she perceiving, prosecute? 
to her fii’st devised purpose, and first cutreats tor money to 
perfonne the due rites of sacrifice to his great patron, tht‘ king 
offeyiies. After them, she scuds tor more to fiirniJi other 
ceremonies before forgot, still pretending that somlhiiii:: or 
other was eyther neglected, or wanting to tlie attaynin^ tif ?t» 
inestimable a masse. And the first rites that must be per- 
formed, Avas a very great banquet, which must be j)rtq>areil tor 
this royall king and queene of fiiyries; then all the eliamluT 
must be hung with the richest linnen that they had in tlu‘ir 
possession, which according to their estate was very ^ulfiei* nt. 
The banker cost a prcttic sumine of money, but all ll^'^ wa^' no 
chaigcs in regard it should be retumcel teiitbbl; thcrefnre the 
more they bestowed, the more would be their gaiiieN. in 
miidL that then* covetous simplicity so ovcrswaytMl tli- ir uihI.t- 
standing, that at several tiiiu*? this Civet* had inehaiit»'d Iniin 
tlicm the sum of 40 pounds : and to enct»urau(* tliem il.i* lurr her, 
they brought him into a vault, where they hii i 1 \\»» 

attired like the king and queene of layries, ami bv them liitl * 
elves and gobliiigs, and in the same plaet* an inliniie e..injtanv 
of bags, and xipoii tliem wTitteii, ‘‘TIiLn i> for Tfioma- 
“ This is for liis watV’ but W'oiild not let him imieh aii\ Tiiiui:, 
which gave him some iiieounig. *1110111 to hi- alm.-i ib* nairiiu 
hope I but still he received no pmut. 

Yet at last begimuiig to bM»ke into hi.- e'*,it«\ and vvii.ii 
impossibility then* was, lx* beuini t** doubt 'nm, ‘t-turt , and 
thoglit to Jiequaiiit th<*se pr<»ctH*tHiig'. to -nun* iii* ml, !«• '.\h* in 
he might coinimiiiicate the hu.-aies. Hr v*a- a- -t.me thin^, 
and iiH by the sc(|Uol it ajipeard, -troLi* lame by It. r -..i-. n« 
after which she presently rej-aind to him, toM Ipim hi- pur, 
to blab tlie secrets of the fayric> wa-^ i-oiii** ti» tin* e:- nf 
Oberon, for wdiich he inniged, had inflichd iJu^ piirdfiuini 
upon him, but at the interci*ssu»n of the lawle tjm*. it. rml in 
lutpe of his future sccivmc, she bad providtM! hi.ii an ..d". itii 
which being hatlied, he .-heiiU ui>ta2iilv w.. 1 
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accordingly liapncd, and gave no greater strength to his limbs 
then it did grouth to his opinion. She therfore upon dis- 
bursing of more money, caused them to buy chests, trunkes, 
nay sacks, halte tubs and barrels, which she promised tlie fairies 
wold fill with treasure. But though they were carefully pro- 
vided, yet they stood cm})ty, and he almost as void of hope, as 
his vessels of inony, till at length she drue the maid into a dark 
eeller, and by some strong illusion showed two in strange habits, 
Avlioin she termed the K. and of fayrics, and by them, 
so much imagined treasure, that the maid justified before the 
bench there could not be so litle as seventeen hundred tbou- 
Kind pound, al which this choatresse affirmed was for her 
masler, but she wim not suflred to bcarc any part of it away, 
bc(‘ause tlic time was not come, and the ceremonies not vet 
ended, alter pciionuaucc of which the treasure was to be 
ttnulnnl. To compassc winch, she demanded so much money 
lf> ])rovidc her necessaries, as she imagined the pooro man had 
of liis (»wu, or upon his crcMlit could borow : which she received, 
to the suimne of toure seoro pound. 

A nil having dniwii him thus dry, she and her husband fled 
the t.f»wii by night, and alter lived privaily in S. Katlierens, 
wh(‘re she pnwtiseJ many such cosomigcs as shal be declared 
hereafter. 

'riiis was against Iht pi’ovcd the I k of January, at the 
Si>s-inns, lur which she w'as eoiivieled witli her hushaiul, and 
judiretl to hee whipt througli Ijoiulon, and certain daios to skiiid 
on till* pillory, wliieh ;u‘cording her jiidgciueut, hath to the 
c\auiph* of all Mich pnictisci-s heeiie pi'Humied, and she yet 
till iunhor <‘\Idcnc« can he hroiigUt agaiust her, kept still a 
priM*iu*r in A'cwgaie. 

— /Irr .unt)K* roNvo/rw of a wnn and hh inff^ ‘iriuch of 
l/hiU .</toi(fd dh‘ first. 

oilit*j*4»rgoo.l i*cpuiain>a ami <jualil.y haih slie lu'ought. 
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within the oompasse of these gullerics ; some for their credits 
sake I forbeare to name, otliers, because tlicv would not call 
their wits in publike question, have forborne to just ifie maiiifesl 
truthes agamst her. One gentleman amongst the rest, whom 
by circumstance she gathered did not alFect his w ife, she so farre 
perswaded with him, that hee constantly presumed to lav in 
her power to tell him which of them should die fir^.t. She 
hmnourd Mm so long, and wdth such cunning trick'' and "hilt'? 
deluded liim, that at sundry times, upon his owne proiestati<»n, 
she hadof liim at least three score pound, putting him in hopr 
that she should not outlive this day nor that : but he hoini; 
urgent to know what to trust to, because he liad alreadie ho^pokt^ 
Ms second wife, she assured him she should die a^- tin* la^i 
ChiTstmas Eve, yet upon Cliristmas day she was able to -'ll] > uv 
hoto plumbe pottage, jmd eat as hard braw'ne as the \oiniirt*Nt 
^vife betweciio East and AVest Cheap. 


Oh.vp. 4. — lloic she 7nade a nut Id hi ik ^fruud ,<If rtf I 
nipkt in a aarden naked ^ irlth a pot of t art k hi in r ^^rn- 
misinp her it shouhl be turned to auld hi th 

Another simple maid, whom she knew bail hmird*.! tho 
best part of *seven yean’s wagos of her ir*»*Hl Iiii'>wi\'« r\ iMtii- 
thcr up<m promise of the greaf(\'t ]»ai*t sIu* luaL -In* j.i d 

to sit naked in a garden a whole eold froMit* i.iju. 

with a pot of earth in her lap, promhing tlias » r- 
the queenc of tayries should tiirne it into gniil; and in ii4e 
meaue time that this jxion* maid site ilit-n*. thi- eani/i:^ 
qnoano I'anuc aw\ay with her money and lor ol.iath*-; ;«nd 
others she hath cousend in the like kiiidi*. 


Chap. 5 , — How a yotnia man caun to hr to 
7nastt r should dh , 


A youug man came to this <'iuiniuir woman i** kimw wlto 
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li is master should die, for he had more then a monthes minde 
to marrj with his mistresse. Shoe held him long in hand 
with trifles and delayes, and stil tetcht him off from time to 
time, now with a crownc, then with an angell, till shee had left 
his purse as barren as his braine, and so giving him the slip, 
left him as meere an assc as she found him. 


Chap. 6. — O/sat/Iers teites that came to to Jcnow vrken their 
hnshaiids should come home. 

And saylors wives came ordinarily to her whilest shee lived 
in Saint, Katherines, to know when their husbands would 
come, that they might freely play the good fellowes with their 
friends : and slice would answerc, not of long time, and yet 
many of them returned, and tooke their wives napping with 
other womens husbands, yet many of these shee deluded, and 
g(»t fnmi tlusn as much mouie as they were able to make or to 
burrow', and yet could she eiummgly, when they were most 
Mi.spiiiiiu.s of her, put them olT w'ith some evasion or other, 
shad«*w'ing all her ci-aft with a kind of simplicitio. 

larmere in the coimtric have paid for her subtlctie. 
W Ill'll mouie was scarce, shco would not reiusc pigges, 
capons, gi'i'se, or corin', but except of any these countiie com- 
modities, ibr whi<*!i .she w'ould promise that all the fayries, 
like '^o many court-p;ig('s, .should be at their soiwice. 

Ihii io giv<‘ tln^ greatiir grace to thesfi ficaudidoncics, she 
hatli tlie opinion to be hallo or the greatest part of a w'itch: 
without wiiich, it w'erc impossihle that by any outward 
niauaiii mciit, slnsi could goe tlirough so many things as slice 
hath iloiio, but especially ill and so iKHiro Loudon, w^licrc tlic 
pi-{»plc for tlu' most ])art tissuiiio to understand most tilings, 
iitjy to know all : n<»r hath she. laid tnihies for prcntise,s, 
mnith"!, and the sim}>le sort of p^^iple, but slio hath fetcht ofl’ 
«-unr-i and misoi's, us liiiely as tiny foteh off yomig heiros 
that arc iu'wl\ conn' to their lauds. As for example. 
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Chap. 7. — IIow she eoiisened a yenthicomcm of uuich auM tind 

siher. 

A gentlewoman ancient of great fortunes, and therefore 
slionld be wise, but assuredly wealthy, and theri*iore eom- 
monly covetous, to her slice brings a sinof>tli etunpaetetl tale 
from the qiieene of fayrics, who went to be>tow on li^r a larixc* 
quantity of coyne, which to the gentlewoman appeariim at the 
first little better then ridiculous, shoe told lu^r shoe would ihr 
her better satisfiiction shew her apparantly that there wa< no 
inipossibilitic in anything that she had before MiiXire.'*l»‘d, am I 
for instance, quoth she, lend me from you a faire ^^llitl‘ diap«‘r 
napkin, and two new shillings, and you ‘-hall .‘-oe what, by 
the hclpe of tlie fayrio qm^ene, f ean make nf tlu in. The 
gentlewoman did so. Slie prcf-ently making her h»‘It*i m '•In* 
had tyed the two shillings in the corm^rs *d* tie* rapkin, by a 
cumiing jugling slight conve^ghed into Iheir plae.- uvt jine 
shilling pccccs, unknuwiie to the irmith'Wt*!!!:!!!. v\ii»» 
them to be no otiier then those *-I;illin‘4S -lii‘ had I . ibr** tl. li- 
verodher: she persuades her lo loeke tln-rn ^afi- in a i hi r, 
of whieh shec licrselfe would keept* the ki y, ei.niinuu _ i.. 
her that within si\e ilaye<. or there I»\ 0 -r }».«*, rT 

of the fiiyrie queeiie, they '^iiould turne tn •••m i. 

The six daves e\j)ireiL and a-*i»t»i\lir:r U' -li-e had {TMioi- d, 
wheii they eame to «ipi‘u tie* iiapKii . tl *; tbu* d 

instead of two King Jame'« In'* shidimi^, u.iie 
soveraignes. 

This put tlie g<*ntleivoman in M»nie httjM*, .11 *1 i er* »• t.r e 'he 
times after the same fashion >hee hal dehid * ! I • r, i']\ !■. It„d 
jugled from her some foure seon* ptiinul in iiMiei*. 

unto her, tliatwithiu such a time e\erv ‘'lulhi-g in r 'l:..*;Id 
be made twentio in gold. But when -he e.iiii.i 1,., 
more from her, wiilumt palpable dheov. rie i»:' ' ■ r * 
clioating, slu*e tooke ai\ay the napkin jaitl r., •; . ^ It * * 
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to a aolitaric repentance of her late greedie avarice. Infinite 
co«onagcs of loscse natiue she hath bccue tainted with. 


Chap. 8. — Uoic the same Alice West used to tell 
maiJes, and such Ignorant people^ their foHunes. 

Shoo liad by the porch and doore to her house a little closet, 
wliere she might hearc every word spoken at the doore. When 
a y<*uug lellov>' came to know ivhat success hce should have, at 
what traile lieo should best thrive, or Avheu any maid came to 
kiK)w where any thing Wiis lost, or when any woman came to 
know w hether her husband should biuie her, or slice him, or 
ill the like kind, slice would scud one to the doore by sundrie 
iiiterrogsilories to understand their bu^incssc, as whether they 
luul hist a spoonc, or conic to use her advise in physickc, or if 
a maid came to know wdio should be her husband, or a batch- 
(‘ler hether hce should have such a maid, or such a widdow. 
W'hieli no sooner in her closset she heard, but she would 
si niiglif eome to the doore, give them entertainment, bid them 
\\eleoiiH‘, and tell them that the <|ueeiio of fayries had told her 
their busiin'sse, and so recite to them particularly every thing 
that she<‘ had evesedro]»t in her closset : which gave such credit 
to her profession that the simple jieoplc did simply beleevc that 
it shtmh! ha])p<‘ii, which out of the invention of Ikt brahio she 
ilitl extemporally d(‘vise tor them, by which subtletie slice pur- 
eha-t to herstJfe great opinion of her skill, and many hu’gc 
• um.nes of nioiiie. 


i *HAP. 9 , — /low ftro nun came to kmm irhere a spoone mrs lostj 
and hotr iheg spared fJicir monie. 

It happened, that a silver spoone being hist in a gentlonians 
ti* ease of good \\oi*hliip, and the butler, b(H*ause it w;us through 
hi' lo'uliueiii'e, was enjoymnl to pay for it, h(*o called to one of 
lii.- lilloues, ami early in the moniiiig, <‘amc to this womans 
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Louse, purposing for his better satis&ction to know ;i private 
theefe, and for his owne better justification, to give her ten 
groats, but to shew him tlie fellow or to helpe him to his spoone 
againe. And coraming betimes in the morning, they tbund her 
scolding and clamouring with her neighbours, because some 
rude fellow had in knaverie plaid the beast just up<»ii the 
threshold of the doore ; and amongst other exclamation's, 
quoth shee, “ If I did but know, what man, w oman, or chihl, 
had done me this wrong, I would bee severely revi‘iiged fin* 
grosse an injurie” The butler, apprchenduig her w*»rde<, 
“ Come,” saith he to his fellow, wee w’ill goe barke, and ^avc' 
this monie.” — “ Wliy quoth his felIow\ ” saitli 

hce, “ if this wise woman cannot tell who hath plaid tie* ica"! 
upon the tln-eshold of the doore, wliich is so m are her, lini'. erin 
shee tell who hath my spoone, which was st«»ln(‘ --o farr** oifr’ 
and so returned the same way they rame, vuthout iuldin*. 
to losse, or shooting a second arrow' alter the firsu’ wbieh iloy 
assuredly knew was lost. 


OnAP. 10 - — Hoic tins iroman chanqvd tnih a an^fr n 
for ft suaefr-ltnff. 

It is wtU kuowme, in a popubms placi* abeui th.- eln .'iiul 
not fiuTC from Siniihfield, that this wt>inan, atiir. il hh^ a mrid- 
servaut, came into agroeci*s shop with a liantlha-Ivt t. t*le appu 
a sugar-loafo. The grocer, beinir a ha!«*li-hr ami whlmut a 
wife, it was her piiiq>ose beliki* tu helpt* him t*i an li. \ r *. >\ii * 
tels him tliat her mislresse, bein:r a nth u.iman .* 1 ' Lr-.i.i! 
account that dwelt hy, w'ould heMnw ,^!i.*h a h; Jlar- 

barie sugar, and after soim‘ colimnihh* eir.MUn-tarii‘» ai *1 Inij, 
beating the price, they grew t»» a ctiiielu'it»u : wh.n •*>r.'.\," 
quoth she, lie leave iiij hamlha-krt, lill I h;t« -n u r lii,. 
way to know whether my iiustri>M‘ lik»‘ th»* jfii.*.* ami -ii.,ir. 

^ A kind of proverbial e.H>rehrioii, which SImI.i'K 
and made so good use of in the Merchant f»f X’t iiicc,” 1 1 , ? . 
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and retume instantly:” the grocer, suspecting nothing, lets 
her goc quite away with the sugar-loafe, and takes his lute, for 
liee much delighted m that instrument, and playes to a yong 
bastard that sliec had loft in her handbasket, which bastard the 
grocer was glad to keepe. 

Gitap. 11 . — JI&w one of her companioTis sermd a gerdieman. 

A gentleman, a tcamicr that came to the citie to receive 
monie, being a good companion and having good store of 
<*rowncs, she grieving hco should spend any of his monie 
abn>ad, and not in lier friends house, tliought to take a speedy 
order for it. 

It liappcncd the gentleman, being a little troubled with a 
come upon his toe, she perswaded him to have it cut, and 
brought one of her ownc devilish consorts, whome slice pre- 
tended to have cxtraordinaric skill in that art, who at the first 
cut, cut him to the bone, so tliat the gentleman was not able 
in goe or stand : slice then tooko upon her to play the surgeon, 
but she so ordered the matter, that in two tearmes hco was 
not able to pull on a boot, nor stir from his lodging, till his 
moni<* was almost quite wasted. 


OiLVP. 12. — Iloio aliee cousmied another xmnan of many 
rings andjeirels. 

There dw<'lt in one of the best parts of the citie a woman 
of nt> iuc‘aiu' substance, if her wit had been answerable to her 
Wi‘alth, or her understanding to her yearcs. This cousoncr, 
iii(*aning to lay a pit-fall to cntnip her, inquires secretly what 
eduiiiry woman shw' was, how cslucatcd, what was the name 
of her first and second husband, where she had dwelt, liow 
biUi; in a phwse, liow many children she had, how many were 
liviii*^, ht»w many sonnes, how many daughter, with a pai’- 
ticular of tln'ir names, and how they woi-e bestowed; how 
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many snters she had then, and whom she best re.'^pected. 
All which she had privatly learned of an old chai-A\uinan that 
frequented the house much, and whom she had corrupted to 
her purpose. Tliis done, and many other instructions learned, 
she cunningly gets a letter to be drawne fr*om a deere friend i>f 
this gentlewomans in the country, w^hom she niucli re>pocted, 
and attiring hcrselte like a plainc coiintriwoinan, inquires tbr 
such a gentlewoman, knocks at her dore, and with luany a 
counterfeit comiiesie, delivers it to her. Wliich when that 
gentlewoman had read, and understood the contents, slu' 
intreats her to sit downe, sends for wine, and desires lier i>f 
fiulihcr conference. For that letter contained a particular 
character of this counterfeit, that she was oxlraor«liiianl r 
skilled in magick, could tell fbrtimes, could tell wlitu* imy 
treasm'e was hid, and obhiine itj besides CiUild athi.-e ht r in 
many other tilings that wxre tbr her future utKid. of the 
letter said the gentleman her friend had inailc' p< rt'M*t and 
sound triaU. After sonic discourse aliir off, ''ln*e be^.Mi ti» u II 
her sbec was never in Loudon till Ibcn, yet eimld '^lie di'»«*i.ur^ 
of many things that had privatly Iiapiied to her. lA In-r what 
rooms she had in her house, and Imw tlioy w »•’••• iariii**bT, 
what chests, wdiat rings, what r^ttme-- iu thria. a*.ul li«‘w 
ftshioned, for al these tilings and iimri* ^lir IkuI p!i\a!!\ 
learned before, wliich put the geiithwvoniaii in an 
behofof her cuimiiig. She next de-iivtl to -*«• h. i h,aid. :ui«l 
at sight of it siuiliiiglv' said she wa^ hnni hi !n:ni\ loiid ibi’- 
tunes, and much beloved of the king *>f iavri* -. 'fli. e i.,. 
asked her if sho was not home in audi a |il.n‘i*, had i«.t liad 
so many hiisbaudcs, and IumI not so mauv^eliiiiln ii >■*» li. 

To wliich the simple gentlewoman aii-wond m-.k vvish 
admiration how she that never saw* Iut till lin-iu end w.-" 
never in (lie eitie before, could niakt' Mudi a mu rol.'t^iu, d 
now sho begins in her heart tfi e?^teellle ibe .-an- aud h «.f 
her fi'iend, and so to give way to (Iiin v.ojnanv ’j I.. » 

she told her what suters she had. aud Muilnt^H -ai L and Jii 
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sooth, and tell me true, doe you not love such a man best ? 
She answered yes, still more and more amazed at her cunning. 
True saith she, your seller is vauted thus and thus, and there 
is such a comer in it, is there not ? To all which she an- 
swered yea. Undoubtedly then, quoth she, but I must swear© 
you to sccrecic, there is much gold and silver hid in that 
j)lace, but unlesse you protest to keepe it close to yourselfe, 
and never to call my name in question, I will not undertake 
the taking of it up. Protestations past on both sides, the 
one for the undertaking, the other for concealing’; she bad her 
then shew her two such rings of such a fashion, and a chaine 
which lay in such a casket, for with them she must present 
the king of feyrics, whom she must of necessity use in this 
busiuos. The gontlewoman said slic had such jewels indeed, 
and in such a place, and greatly admired at her skill that 
could know so much. And to bo briefo, after many cunning 
gl<»ses and private wisperiiig in her care of such passages as 
Initl iM'foro hapned her, this cunning quean so for perswaded 
her, that for that time she only tookc survey of the place 
where the gold was hid. The second time she cleanly carried 
away the* chaine, rings, and certaino iiioncy which was to pro- 
vide thingH necessary to such ceremonies : but the third time 
till she w;us publikly arraigned for many other cosonages, she 
could never set eye of her. Many ridiculous and frivolus im- 
jjositids in this luLsiues *sh(? put upon tliis gentlewoman, w'hich 
for modesty sake I am willing to conccalc, as to sit looking 
so inaiy honros crosso legd towards the East, and »*?o long 
ant>thcr way : that her predecessor so famous for cheating the 
tripew ile in Newgate market could never cquall, much less© 
exciM‘il her ill tlnsso new dovistKl tricks of legerdemain e. 


<*J1 VI*. 13 . — Anotlur ihm* hi one of her rompatthns. 

Thi.N cttinpaiiioii comes a young shopkeepc*!*, a goldsmith’s 
pr«-iitist‘, oin» thai had tin* charge of inoi’e wealth then wit, and 
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desires to speake witli him, and in smooth lans^age so in- 
sinuated, that she made him holeeve the queeno of fayries did 
most ardently doat upon him the fellow liking the motion, 
askt how he might see or speak with her. IVhy tliu<. <juotli 
she, bring fonre of tlie fidrest silver and guilt peeces of plate in 
thy masters shop into such a close by S. CJiles, and pl:it‘e tl eni 
at the foure comers of the close, and they shal not nnely be 
turned to perfect gold, but there thou shalt cuiifiT with tlie 
amorous queen of fiiyiies. The young man the iu‘xt in*>rnin*j: 
got up early according to his houre, went to the cIom*. and 
placed the plate at the foure cornel's, still expeetinu the ijuiM n 
of fayiics, and thou this Alice We.'st had pla-i in a din a 
foure of her consorts, who came tbrth, and vwth -lon**- ;ind 
brickbats, so beat the poore preinii>e, tliat lie r*ni huinf\ ;um 1 
forgot to take his plate with hiiii. cor.vo o.-Id i* r 

meeting the (J, of fan'ies. 

There remains many other that are not yof n*v*;d'tK !t,ii 
at their next araiument, when they come t»‘ liiilu. wo v lil 
acquaint you with the projects which appean^ t*» Me 
nccesStOiy to he diTOlired. ]>ecaii-*e that ■-uidi a- ii ** iMiit* 

in these pitfils, ma\ by Ihis ini*aii> ih. .n. .* • a •!: 

daily presedeids Ixdbre tLeir evi*-' mI* L lo.-.u.d*: i* • , » i. 
wisliing witliall, thal the tM»ch-nf jirov.s-b* ia i!.,- . ,* 

may in such lieivaUer be vecib, . 1 ?. • • 

mens ha r men 'maht to h . 


Tills may l>o coosideml an ilia 1‘aiuiu »*r tbt I.*'.. • . -i i* f 

and Bottom the Y,\*aMT. 
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XIII. DRAYTON’S NYMPHIDIA. 

This beautifiil poem, without which our collection could 
not be complete, is not so popularly known as to preclude its 
insei-tion. The text is chiefly taken from an early edition, 
without date, in the editor’s possession. There is no doubt 
that it w'as a posterior production to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, as Di-ayton liimsch* calls it one of his latest poems.” 
See Malone’s Sliakaspearc, cd. 1821, v. 206- 


Old Chaucer doth of Thopas tell. 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 

A latter third of Dowsabel, 

With such poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour’d at, 

Some of this thing, and some of that. 

And many of tlMjy know not what, 

Ihit that they must bo saying. 

Another sort there be, that will 
lie talking of the fiuries still. 

Nor never ^ can they liavc their lill. 

As they were wt^ldod to them : 

No tales of tlicm their thirst ciui slake, 

S<> much delight in them thcjy tak(‘, 

A lul some ,stnmg<‘ thing they fain would make. 
Knew they tin? w'ay to do thcuu ! 


‘ nilst>u alters this to ever, I prefer the ancieut dupliciitiou of the 
i\ 1% of eoitise not «rraiiimatically correct. Other instiinccs 

«»ccur ill tlie fours: of the |>«eui. 
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Tlien since no mnse hath, been so bold. 

Or of the later, or the old. 

Those elvish secrets to unfold. 

Which lie from others reading ; 

My active muse to light shall bring 
The court of that proud fo,iry king. 

And tell there of the revelling : 

Jove prosper my proceeding I 

And thou, Nymphidia, gentle foiV, 

Which, meeting me upon the way. 

These secrets didst to me bewray. 

Which now I am in telling : 

My pretty, light, fantastic maid, 

I here invoke thee to my aid. 

That I may speak wdiat thou haj>t saiii. 

In numbens smoothly swelling. 

This palace standoth in the air. 

By necromancy placed then'. 

That it no tonipests ncecib t€> fear. 

Which way soe’er it bli>\\eth : 

And .somewhat southward tiiw’rd the n«iiHK 
Wliencc lies a way u]» to the iiiihoi. 

And thence the fairy can scmhi 
P ass to the «irth below it. 

Tho walls of spider.-^ legs an* made. 

Well morticed and tiiiely laid ; 
lie was the master of hi*' tmth* 

It curiously tliat buihhul : 

The windows of the tyes of %*at>. 

And for the roof, instead of slatt-. 

Is cover’d with the skins of hul-. 

With moonshine that an* uihh d 
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Hence Oberon, him sport to make, 

(Their rest when weary mortals take, 

Ajad none but only fairies wake) 
Desccndcth for his pleasure : 

And Mab, his meny queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright. 

(In elder times the marc that hight) 

Which ph^es them out of measure. 

Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes 
Of little frisking elves and apes. 

To earth do make their wanton scapes. 

As hope of pastime hastes them : 

Which maids think on the hearth they see, 
\Vlicn fires well-near consumed be. 

There dancing hayes by two and three. 
Just as their fancy casts them. 

Those make our girls their slutt’ry rue. 
By pinching them both black and blue. 
And put a penny in their shoe. 

The hoiLSc for cleanly sweeping : 

And in their courses make that round. 

In meadows and in mai’shes found. 

Of them so csiird the Cury-groimd, 

Of which tluy have the keeping. 

These', when a child luqis to be got. 

Which idler ])rovc»s an idiot. 

When ii»lks perceive it thriveth not, 

Tlui fault therein to smotlier, 
silly doating bnunh'ss calf. 

That undt'rstamLs things by the luilf. 

Says lluit the fairy letl tliis aulf. 

And t4M»k away the otlier. 
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But listen, and I shall you tell, 

A chance in Faiiy- that befell. 

Which, certainly, may please yon welL 
In love and arms delighting. 

Of Oberon, that jealous grew. 

Of one of his own fidry crew. 

Too well (he fear’ d) liis queen that kiit‘w 
His love but ill requiting. 

Pigwiggen was this faiiy knight. 

One wond’rous gracious in the sight 
Of tail* queen Mab, which day and ni“!;‘ 
He aiiioi-ousl^^ observed : 

AVhieh made king Oberon suspect 
His service took too good eili'ct. 

Ilis sauciuess and olleii cheek'd. 

And could have wish’d liixii stiirvod. 

Pigwiggen gladly would coniinend 
Some token to queen Mab to send. 

If sea or land him aught (*i>uld leinf 
Were worthy ofin'r w*‘ariiig. 

At huigth this lover doth de\i'be 
A bi’acclcL iinwle of cnini»*ts eyc'^. 

Al thing lie tliought Uiai sb»- pn/.*. 

No whit lier sfaie iinpairh*:!. 

And to the queen a letter wrir<*<- 
Which he most eiiri<»u.sly indit**', 
Ooujuring her hy all ihe 

Of love, .she \v«)uld be plt‘a-‘ t^ 

To iiiet*t him, her true M'r\;ou, vdit n 
Tlicy inighl. wrtli<mt >H>*piTt 
Theiiisel\t‘.'- to one aieultt r « l«ai\ 

Aucl lia\«» thesr p. or #;>f J 
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*■'’ At micTnight tlie appointed lionr. 

And for the queen a fitting bow’r, 

(Quoth he) i« that &ir cowslip-flow’r. 

On Hipcut-hill that groweth ; 

111 all your train there’s not a fiiy, 

TJiat ever wont to gather May, 

Hut .she hath made it in her way. 

The tallest there that ffroweth.” 

O 

When l>y Tom Thnm, a fiiiry page, 

II e stmt it, and doth him engage. 

By promise of a mighty wage. 

It .secretly to carry. 

Wliicli done, the queen her maids doth call. 
And l)id.s them to bo ready all. 

She would go .see her summer-hall. 

She wouhl no longer tarry. 

iler chariot ready straiglit is made, 
l^aeh ihiiig therein is fitting laid, 

I’hal ,slio by nothing might be stay’d, 

I<\)r naught must her be letting : 

Ftmr nimble gnats tlio horses were, 

'rins'r harnc.ssc.s of gossaincro. 

Fly (/ninioii, her cliariotcer, 

F{)on the coacli-box getting, 

Ilc'r ehariot of a .snails lino shell, 

Wbieh lor the eoloui'S did oxcell ; 
riu' f*nr <|ueeii hlab bcvtuniiig well. 

So livtily was tlio liuming : 

Tbt' S(‘:iL ihe solt wool of Ihc bee, 

'fin* (M>vt‘r (gallantly to see) 

«>ra pyM bllltiTllec*, 

1 <njw "iwas Mill pie trimming. 
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The wheels composM of crickets bones. 

And daintily made for the nonce ; 

For fear of rattling on the stones. 

With thistle-down they shod it ; 

For all her maidens much did fear. 

If Oberon had chanc’d to hear. 

That Mab his queen should have been tli«*r*\ 
He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice. 

Nor would she stay for no advice. 

Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on lior were fitted. 

But ran herself away alone ; 

Wliich when tluy heard, there was not oin , 
But hasted after to bo gone. 

As she had been durwitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Dryp so ch*ar, 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip that wen* 

To Mab, their sovereign ever dear. 

Her special maids of hoinmr ; 

Fib, and Tib, and Pinek, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jil, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

TJio train tliaf wait upon her. 

Upon a gi-asshoppcr they got. 

And, what with snuble and with tror. 

For hedge nor ditch they sjiarod nc»f. 

But after her they live tlii^in. 

A cobweb over them they Ihrow, 

To shield the wind if it slunihl blio-.. 
Themselves they wisely could bfMow. 

Lest any slumld e.‘»py them. 
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But let us leave queen Mab a while. 

Through many a gate, o’er many a stile. 

That now had gotten by this wile. 

Her dear Pigwiggen kissing ; 

And tell how Oberon doth fiire, 

WTio grew as mad as any hare, 

AVlien ho had sought each place with care. 
And found his queen was missing. 

By griesly Pluto he doth swear. 

Ho rent his clothes, and tore his hair ! 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn-cup he getteth ; 

Which soon ho taketh by the stalk. 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor doth he any creature baulk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. 

Tho Tuscan poet doth advance 
The frantic Paladine of Franco, 

And those moi’o ancient do inhance 
Alcidcs in his fuiy ; 

And others Ajax Telamon. 

But to this time there hatlx been none 
So bedlam as our Oberon, 

Of which I dare assure yc. 

And first encount’ring with a was}>, 

I le in his arms the fly doth cla»sp. 

As tho’ his breath ho forth would grasp. 

Him for Pigwiggen taking. 

Wh(‘r<s is my wife, thou rogue ?” (quoth he), 
*■" Pigwiggen, she is come to thoc 5 
l\f‘stt>rt‘ h<'r, or thou dy’st by mo !’' 

Whori'iil tin* |>of»r wasp quaking. 
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Cries, “ Obcron, great fairy king, 

Coiitcut thee, I am no such tiling ; 

I am a wasp, behold my sting I’"* 

At which the fairy started. 

WTien soon away the wasp doth go. 

Poor wretch -was never frighted so, 
lie thought his wings were much loo slcu\. 
O’eijoy'’d they so were parted. 

lie next upon a glow-worm light, 

(You must suppose it now was night) 

Which, for her limder part \ias bright, 

ITo took to be a devil ; 

And furiously doth her assail 
For eaiTying fire in her tail ; 

Ho thrash’d her rough coat with bi" flail. 

The mad king fear’d no evil. 

Oh r quoth the glow-wonn, "'’hold ihy 1 ami 
Thou jniissant king of Fairy-laiuL 
Thy mighty strokes who may w'hh-tand 
Hold, or of life despair I/’ 

Together then herself d(»lli ndh 
And tumbling down into a lade. 

She seem’d as blaek as any ei.ah 
Wliieh vext away tlu' fairy. 

From theiiee lu* ran inti* a hive. 

Amongst the hees lie letu ih drivi*. 

And down llieir ef»nilis: In^^imN to nv«*. 

All likely to ha\e '-jiuibnl ; 

Which with tlndr Ava\ liLs thee lh-^ii‘i*ar M. 

And with tludr Inuiey <!auhM lii-- iMartl : 

Ft would have mmle a man uff* arM. 

To see bow lie was 
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A new adventure him betides : 

He mot an ant, which he bestrides. 

And post thereon away he rides, 

Wliich with his haste doth stumble. 
And came full over on her snout ; 

Her heels so threw the dii-t about, 

Vnr she by no moans coidd get out, 

Jiiit over him doth tumble. 

And being in this j>iteous case. 

And all beslurricd head and face. 

On runs he in tliis wild-goose chase. 

As here and tliere he rambles. 

Half blind, against a mole-hill hit, 

And for a mountain taking it, 

Por all he was out of his wit. 

Yet to the top lie scrambles. 

And being gotten to the top, 

^'efc there himself he could not stop. 
But down oil th\)ther side doth chop. 
And to the foot came rumbling : 

So that tho grubs therein that brcnl, 
ilearinir such turmoil over head, 
4’hought suredy they Inwl all been dead. 
So fearful \v<us the jumbling. 

Ami railing df>wu into a lake, 

Whieh Iiiiii up to the iioi*k doth tak(‘. 
His fury somewhat it doth slake, 

Hc' ealieth for a ferry : 

W'lion* you may scum* ree.ovcry note, 
Wbat. was his club he mad(‘ his boat, 
A«icl iii his «i:«ken nip dfdli n<*af. 

A?- sale aj- iii a wherry- 
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Men talk of the adventures strange 
Of Don Quisliot, and of their eliange, 

Throno-h which ho armed oft did ranire. 

Of SancLa Panclias travel : 

But should a man tell eveiy thing 
Doue by this frantic fitiry king. 

And them in lofty numbers siiig, 

It well his wits might gravel. 

Scarce set on shore, but therewithal 
He mecteth Puck, wliich most men call 
Hob-goblin, and on him doth fill 
With words firom frenzy spt>ken : 

‘‘ Hoh, hoh,” quoth Hob, (iod save fliy ' 

Who drcss‘‘d thee in tliis piteous ea'>e I 
He thus that spoil'^d my sovVeigU'^ faee. 

I would his neck were bruki»n.“‘’ 

This Puck seems but a dreaming dfdi. 

Still walking like a ragued eolt. 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt. 

Of pimpose to deceive u^ • 

Aud, loading us, makes un to stray. 

Long winters nights out ofilio way. 

And vrhen we stick in luire and «*Iay, 

He doth with langhtiT leav#* u-. 

‘"Dear Puck,” quoth hi*, -miiv wifr i- * 

As eVr thou lc)v’si king OImtoh, 

Let every tiling Imt this aloin*. 

With vcng<‘anct» aiui pur^'iit* b*T : 

Bring her to me. ali\e or df-ad. 

Or tliat vile thu*! Pigwig^'en^ lu^ad * 

That villain hath defdM my IumL 
He io this folly dn‘\\ her/' 
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Qiiotli Puck, “ My liege. I’ll never lin. 

But I will tliorougli thick and thin. 

Until at length I bring her in ; 

My dearest lord, ne’er doubt it. 

Thorough brake, thorough brier. 

Thorough muck, thorough mier. 

Thorough water, thorough ficr ! ” ^ 

And thus goes Puck about it. 

This thing Nymphidia overheard. 

That on this mad king had a guard. 

Not doubting of a great reward. 

For first this bus’ness broaching : 

And through the air away doth go. 

Swift as an arrow from the bow,® 

To let her sovcreigTi Mab to know 
What j)eril was approaching. 

The queen, bound with loves pow’rful’st charm. 
Sate with Pigwiggen anu in arm ; 

Her mcriy maids, that thought no harm. 
About the room were skipping : 

A huiiible-boe, tlieir minstrel, play’d 
Upon his hobby ; cv’ry maid 
h’it lor this revel was arrayd. 

The hornpipe neatly tripping. 

Compare A Midsummer Night’s Dream, act iL, sc. 1 • — 

“ Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough briar ; 

Over ])ark, over })alc, 

'Fliorougli flood, tborough fire.” 

So in A Midsimuner Night’s Dream, act iii., sc. 2 : — 

“ r go, I go ; look how I go ! 

Swifter than arrow fiom the Tartar’s bow.” 
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In comes Nymphidia, and doth erv. 
My sovereign, for your safety fly. 

For there is danger hut too nigh, 

I posted to forewarn you : 

The king hath sent B[ob-gt)blin out. 

To seek yon all the fields about. 

And of your safety you may doubt. 

If he but once discern you.’’ 

When, like an uproar in a town. 

Before them every thing went doA\ n ; 
Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, 
’Gainst one another justlhig. 

They flew about like chaft* i’ th’ Viind ; 
For haste some left their nui>k.< behiiicL 
Some could not stay tlieir glove v find 

Tliero never was such biLstliini* i 

Forth ran they, by a »scer<st way. 

Into a brake that near them l;.y. 

Yet much they doubted tliere t!> '-uiv . 

Lest Hob should hap to find i!i« in 
He had a sharp and piercing >iL:hi- 
All one to him the day and iiiulu. 

And therefore were resol vM ly 
To leave tliis place behiinl tlit ii.. 

At length one chanc’d to fiii I a uu:. 

In tli’end of which a liole cit!. 

Which lay upon a haz«d pool. 

There scatter’d by a Xj^nivrt 1, 

Which out tho kernel gotli ii bail : 

When quoth tliis fay, Ih ar qu.-i * 1 . lu* . 
Let Oboroii he ue’ er iaa«?. 

I’ll set you safe froiU peril.'" 
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“ Oome all into this nut,’’ quoth she, 

“ Como closely in, be ruPd by me ; 

Each one may here a chuser bo. 

For room yc need not wrestle. 

Nor need yc be together heapt.’’ 

So one by one therein they creepi. 

And lying down, tln^y soundly slept. 

And sale as in a castle. 

Nymphidia, that this while doth Tvatch, 
l^iTceiv'' d if Puck the qinnai should catch. 
That he would bo h<‘r over-match. 

Of which she well bethought her ; 

F ouud it must bo some pow’iiul charm, 
llu! queen agsiiiist him that must ann, 

Or surely htj would do her InuTU, 

For throughly he had sought her. 

And listhiing if she aught could hear. 
What luT might hinder, or might tear ; 
lJut iimling still the coast was clear. 

Nor ciH'aturo luwl doscry'^d her : 

Kjwh circumstance and having scauuM, 
Sh<^ came ther<*by to understand. 

Puck would bo with them out of hand, 
Wlu‘n to her clianus she liyM h(‘r. 

And lirst her feru-seecl doth bestow^ 

The kernel of tlio missleiow ; 

And lH‘re and tluTo a.s l^ick should go. 
With terror to allriglit lain. 

She night-shade stKi.ws to work him ill, 
Tlierewith luT vervain, and Iier dill. 

That liimrr<‘tli witches of their will, 
tif purpose to despight him. 
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Then sprinkles she the juice of me. 
That growcth underneath the yew. 
With nine drops of the midnight dew 
From lunary distilling ; 

The molewarps brain mixt thercw itliall. 
And with the same the pisniii*es gall : 
For she in nothing short would fall. 
The fiury was so willing. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep. 
Which at both ends titls rooted dt'f‘p. 
And over it three times she leap. 

Her niagick much availing : 

Then on Proserpina doth call. 

And so upon her spell doth lalL 
Which here to you repeat I .''hall. 

Not in one tittle tailmg. 

‘‘ By the croaking of the fi-og. 

By the howling of the dog. 

By the crying of the liog 
Against the storm arising ; 

By the evening cuiieu-bcdl. 

By the doleful dying knell, 

0 let tliis my direfiill spell. 

Hob, hinder thy sur|>rising ! 

“By the numdiakes dreadful irroaU' 

By the lubricaiLs sad moans. 

By the noise of dead mens 
In clianieHiouses inttliiur; 

By the hissing of tin* snake. 

The mstling of the linMinike. 

1 chai’gc thee this jJact* lor>ak.\ 

Nor of Ijiueen Mab be pinttlin- ! 
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By tlie wliirlwinds liollow sound, 

By tile thunders dreadfiil stound. 
Veils of spirits under ground, 

I charge thee not to fear us : 

By the scritch-owl’s dismal note. 

By the black night-raven’s throat, 

I charge thoe. Hob, to tear thy coat 
With thorns, if thou come near us 

IIci* spell thus spoke, she stept aside. 
And in a chink herself doth hide. 

To st‘o thereof wliat would betide, 

Per she doth only mind liim : 
When, presently, she Puck espies, 
And. wcU slic luarkt his gloating eyes, 
flow under every leaf he pries. 

In seeking still to find them. 


But oiK^ the circle g<it within, 

Tln^ charms to work do sti^aight begin. 
And lie wiis caught as in a gin : 

For as lie thus was busy, 

A pain he in liis head-piece feels. 
Against a stubbed troti he reels, 

Aiul up wreiit poor Jlob-goblius heels : 
Alas ! his brain was dizzy ! 

Ai l«‘ngih upon liis teet he gets, 
ib)bg<d>lin fumes. Hobgoblin freLs, 

And as again ho forward sets, 

Aiul througli tlic* huslu's serainbles, 

A stump <lotli trip him in his piu'e, 
Down iNinies poor Hoh upon his ftuu*. 
And lanu'iitably loro his e;iso, 

Amouirst the hrimv ami hi'anihles- 

P 
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A plague upon queen Mab,’’ quoili in 
“And all her maids, whereVr tlicv" be t 
1 think the dcAul guided me. 

To seek her, so provoked I"*** 

When stumbling at a piece of V fiot; 

He fell into a ditch of mud. 

Where to the veiy chin he si oik L 
In danger to be choked. 

Now worse than e’er he was before. 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck dot!) n».i 
Tliat wak’d queen llab, who doubled 
Some treason had been wroui»lit her * 
Until Nymphidia told the qiiet'o 
What she had done, wluit >b«‘ ii.el -eeu 
Who then liad w'dl-near cnii*k\l lier '-j»b » 
With very extreme laughter. 

lJut leave w’C Hob to clamber out. 

Queen Mab, mid all Iier fairy roiu 
And come again to have a b-mt 
AVith Oberoii yet madding: 

And with J^ig^^!ggen iinw di'‘ii*»ui:Iii. 

Who much troubleii in Iii^ ilniu^l t. 
That he so bmg the ijiuva Ii.ad - 

And through the held- iiailti 'i,.. 


And, as he runs, he .Ntill doili er\. 

King Oberoii, T tins* dely. 

And dare thee here* in ariU'* (•» tr\- 
For my dear ladys lion«»iir : 

For that she is a qm^eii riirht ,h 
In whose defence !’II 'viu.l in\ l*bii •* 
And that thou in thi.-^ ji abiii- .u.i.ri 
Hast laid this slander *»u a **'." 
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And quickly aams Mm for the field, 

A little cockle-shell Ms shield. 

Which he could very bravely wield. 

Yet could it not be pierced ; 

His spear a bent both stiff and strong. 
And well near of two inches long : 

The pile was of a horse-flys tongue. 
Whose sharpness naught reversed. 

And puts him on a coat of mail, 

WMch was of a fishes scale. 

That, when his foe should him assail. 

No point should be prevaihng : 

His rapier was a hornet’s sting ; 

It was a very dangerous thing. 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king. 

It would be long in healiug- 

II is helmet was a beetles head. 

Most horrible and lull of dread. 

That able ^vas to strike one dead. 

Yet it did vrell become hmi; 

And, for a plume, a horses liair. 

Which, being tossed with the air. 

Had fonte to strike Ms foe with fear 
And turn his weapon from him. 

HimselJ' he on an ear- wig set. 

Vet scjitree lie on his back could got. 

So oil and high lie tUd curvet, 
lire h(^ himstilf could settle : 

Jf<i made^ him turn, juid stop, and bt>und. 
To gallop, and to trot tin? round, 
lb' isearco eoiihl skind on any gnniiuL 
He was full of mettle. 
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When soon he met with Tomalin, 

One that a valiant kniglit liad hoeiu 
And to great Oberon of kin : 

Quoth he, Thou manly faiiy. 

Tell Oberon I come prepar’d, 

Then bid him stand upon his guard ; 
This hand his baseness shall reward. 

Let him be ne’er so wary. 

“ Say to him thus, that I defy 
His slanders and his infamy. 

And as a mortal enemy 

Do publickly proclaim him : 

Withal, that if 1 had mine own. 

Ho should not wem- the fairy ennvn. 

But with a vengeance should come dt>wii 
Nor we a king should name him 

This Tomalin could not abide. 

To hoar his soverei<;n vilifv’d. 

But to the faiiy com-t him hvM, 

Full furiously he posted. 

With every thing Piow'igjxfni said. 

How title to the crown he laiil. 

And in what anns he was arni vM. 

As how liimsclf he boasUnl. 

’Twixt head and foot, irom point ti» 

He told the anniiig of each j«iiiit. 

In every piece h«>w neat and quaint : 

For Tomalin could do it : 

How feir ho sat, how soie he rid. 

As of the coiu-ser he bestriil. 

How manag’d, and how well he tlid. 

The king, which listen’d to it. 
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Quoth he, “ Go, Tomalin, with speed. 

Provide mo arms, provide my steed. 

And every thing that I shall need. 

By tlicc I will be guided : 

To strait account call thou thy wit. 

See there bo wanting not a whit. 

In every tiring see thou me fit, 

Just as my foe’s provided.” 

Soon flew this news through fairy-land, 

Wliich gave queen Mab to understand 
Tire combato that was then at hand 
Betwixt those men so mighty : 

Which gi-catly she began to rue. 

Perceiving that all Fairy knew 
The first occasion from her grew 
OF tJieso aflairs so weighty, 

Wh(‘refore, attended with her maids. 

Through fogs, and mists, and rlaiiips, she wades, 
'Fo Proserpint' the queen of sluides. 

To treat, tliat it wouhl please her 
TIh' cause* into her hands to take, 

J^’or ancient hive* and frionilships sake. 

And se»ou therool'an end to make, 

VVhie’h of much caix* wordd eurse her. 

A while* t h<‘rc^ le*t we Mab alono^ 

Ami come we to king Oberon, 

Who annM to me<*t his foe is gom*. 

For ]»roiid Pigwiggon crying: 

Who souglit the Fairy king .'is fiist. 

And luul so \ve*ll his jeuiniies cast. 

That he arrived at the* last. 

His |»ui>.''anl Foe <\N|)yiiig. 
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Stout Tomaliii came witli tte kiii^ 

Tom Tliuni doth on briiio. 

That perfect were in every thing 
To single fisrhts beloncrnsr : 

O v3 O 

And therefore they themselves eng-aire* 

To see them exercise their rage, 

"With fair and comely equipage. 

Not one the other wromriH^T- 

So like in arms these champions were. 

As they had been a very pair. 

So that a man would almost swear 
Tliat either had been either : 

Their furious steeds began to neiiiii. 

That tboy were heard a iiiiirbtv way : 
Their staves upon their rests thoy la\ : 
Vet, ere tliey flew t(»gcther, 

Tlieir seconds niinister an f^aih. 

Wliieh was iudillorent to iliem Imtli, 

That oil their knighfly faith and trcih. 

No iiiagiek them Mippli* <I ; 

And sought them that hatl r.i» riun-n:' 

Wlierewilli to \\t>rk I'tieh ijlie r- har.*!''* 

J>uf eume with slinph* o[H*n ariU'. 

To liav<" their eau'**'' tried. 

T<igetli<‘r furi<»iidy they ntiu 

That to lilt" gj^uind i*:i4ni* h»*r^. ;iiid n...ii : 

Tile blood fiut li* Inn ! ■- -pan. 

Sf> .'-liarji uere their ene«iunt 
A lid though ihiy |i» th,* ejTth tio**.,* , 

\'^et ipii^'klv th«_\ ilu*!*™ 

Sueh iiinibh*ut%'.- V.**' \ r -1*. -.v - _ 

'riie\ woi\ tw*. LaIhL'.J neiin * •*- 
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When in a second course again. 

They forward came with might and main, 

\ et Avhich had better of the twain, 

Tlic seconds could not judge it : ^ 

Tlieir shields were into pieces cleft, 

Their helmets from their heads were reft. 

And to defend them nothing left, 

Those champions would not budge yet. 

Away from tliem their staves they tlmew. 

Their cruel swords they quickly drew. 

And freshly they the fight renew. 

They every stroke redoubled ; 

Which made Proserpina take heed. 

And make to tliem the greater speed. 

For fear lest they too much should bleed, 

Wliicli wond’rously her troubled. 

'When to th’iiifemal Styx she goes, 

Slie takes the fogs from theneci that ros<*. 

And in a bag doth them enclose, 

W'lien well she had them blended : 

Slui hies her theu to Lethe s]>ring, 

A bottle and tborcof dotli bring, 

\Vlierewitli she meant to work the thins: 

Wliieh only slio intended. 

Now Prosc?rpine with Mab is gone 
Unto tlie pla<*e whore Oberon 
And ]>rond Pigwiggen, one to one, 
llolli io 1)0 slain were likclj*^ : 

* Kitson reailh Our reading is from au early edition in 

l'2tut). n. f] 
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Aud there themselves they closely hide. 
Because they would not be espy’d 5 
For Proserpine meant to decide 
The matter very quickly. 

And suddenly unites the poke. 

Which out of it sent sucli a smoke,^ 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous 'was the pother : 

So that the knights each other lost. 

And stood as still as any post, 

Tom Thum nor Tonialin could boast 
Themselves of any other. 

But, when the mist ^gan soinewliat 
Prosei-pina commandetli pt^acc. 

And that a while they slioiihl release 
Fach otlier of their j)eril : 

“ Which here,**** cpioth sh(‘, I «lo procl.un* 
To all, in dri^adfiil IMutos name. 

That, as ye will eschew his blame, 

’S'oii let me h(‘ar the ipiarrel. 

Hut h(*re yourselves you must t ujiau* 
Somewhat- to cmmiI your ^pleeiii-h rajif, 
Vtuu- grievous i hirst uiul t*» 

That first you clriiik tin.'' liquor; 

‘ With this may Ik; compared the artiticu of <>l»oif>u to 
Tystuidcr and Demetrius itom iif'htiii" : — 

“Thou seest these Io\ei> a ph.ce ti* duf t ; 

Ilic, theiefore, itubiu! o\vrca't llu at 411:: 

The starry welkin cover tlani anon 
With drtiopiiig log a^- black Aclu‘n*u, 

And lead these testy ri\.ds ^o a'- tray. 

As one come in>t within a»i'»thei’s 
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Which shall your understandings clear, 
As plainly shall to you appear, 

Those things from me that you shall hear, 
OonceiYing much the quicker. 

This Lethe water, you must know. 

The niemoiy destroycth so, 

That of our weal, or of our woo. 

Ft all remembrance blotted,^ 

Of it nor can you ever think : 

F or they no sooner took this drink, 
lint nought into their brains could sink. 
Of what had them besotted.’’ 

King Oberon forgotten had 
That ho for jealousy ran mad ; 

But of his queen was wond’rous ghwl. 

And ask’d how they came thither.® 
PigAAiggeii, likewise, doth Ibrgt't 
That ho queen Mab had ever met. 

Or that they were so hard beset. 

When they Avere found together. 

Kor mitlier of them both had thought, 
'Fhat o’c»r they had (‘acli other sought, 
IVIueli h ‘ss that they a c*onibat lough t. 

But such a dream were loatliing ; 


’ A similar artifice, though not so fully csplainccl, occurs 
A Midsuimucr Night’s Dream: — 

‘’■And think no more of tins night’s accidents. 

But tile lierce a exalion of a dream.’' 

So L^.siuider, alter liis fairy adventures. — 

1 cannot truly say how I came here.” 
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Tom Tlium had got a little su;». 

And Tonudin scares kiss’d the cup, 

1 et had their brains so sure lock’d up 
That they remember’d nothing. 

Queen Mab and her light maids the whiK' 
Amongst themselves do closely smile. 

To see the king caught with this wile. 
With one another jesting : 

And to the faiiy-cornii they went. 

With mickle joy and merriment. 

Which thing was done with gf>od intern . 
And thus I left them feastina. 


XI A FAIRY WKi)T)lX(; 

This is another piece b\ tlie .sum* autluir. ainl i- u.ij 
so generally kiumn as the Nvmpliidu!. 1* de* li 
iiymphal of ‘‘The iiiLM'-s Kii/.iiim, lati‘*r ifi-i i*\ i-r, .J |,^ j 
way over the Pani:i>sus- ke.. by Mu h.ii * 1 >i.i\ ftu, , i.*,/' 
tto- Loud. ICrlO. The .•-peakei-s ari‘ < !.r. •. 

Cloris. 


-d h utit'r'tJ /»• • 

(ii'idf /irtjHintiftiifif /-V r 

A// nhit tif i/ft r /%iV'# ' 

To i/*t f*rtti(f/ ft‘„! If .V' ' 

Meri. But will i»ur Tim vwd ihi- ta\ : 

(UaUi. Ve;L and 1 i-ninrro\\ i- do* * . 

Lul \vh\ “tu* I h‘ C' ‘T 

Fpon this dwadlsii !air\ Aii 
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( 'hiia. Wliy, by her smallness you may fiu J 
That slio is of tlic fairy kind, 

And tlicrciore apt to choose her make 
Whence slic did her beginning take. 

Besides ! he’s deft and wondrous airy, 

And of the noblest of the fairy ! 

Chitfc ol the Crickets of much ftiUie, 

111 fairy a most ancient name : 

But to be brief, ’tis clearly done. 

The pretty wench is woo’d and ^von. 

Chr. li this be so, let us provide ' 

The oi-naments to fit our bride, 
h’or they knowing she doth come 
From us in Elizium, 

(iuecn hfab will look she should be drest 
In those attiivs wo think our best ; 

Therefore some curious things lei’s give hca. 
Ere to her spouse we her d«divci\ 
jMu'f. I’ll have a jewel for her car, 

Which Cir my sak(* I’ll have her wear ; 

shall be a dewdrop, and therein 
Cf 1 will have a twin. 

Which slruggliiig with their wings, shall break 
Th(‘ biibl)l(‘, out of which shall leak 
Si» sw(M*t a li(|Uor, as shall move 
Kai'li thing that smells to be in love. 

Believ<‘ m(‘, girl, this will be fnu‘. 

Ami to this pf^nd;int iheii hake iniiio; 

A <*up in fashion of a fly, 
t)f tin* lynx’s piercing eye, 

Wlienin thcTe sticks a sunny my. 

Shut ill thn>ug!i the ch'arest day; 

A/h«».-?e lu'iglilness Venus’ self dhl move 
^herein it* ]»ut In r tlrink «ti* b»ve. 
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Wliicli for more strength she did distilh 
The limbeck was a phoenix quill ! 

At this cup’s dehcious brink, 

A fly approaching but to drink. 

Like amber or some precious gum 
It transparent doth become. 

Chris. For jewels for her eai^s she’s sped 
But for a dressing for her head 
1 think for her I have a tire. 

That all fairies shall admire ; 

The yellows in the full-blown rose. 

Which iu the top it doth enclose. 

Like drops of gold ore sliall be hung 

Upon her tresses, and among 

Those scattered seeds, the eye in p]»‘:»*-i*. 

The wings of the caiitluind*^*'' ; 

With some o’ th’ rainbow, that doth rail 
Those moons in, in the ]>eaeockV tail ; 

Whose dainty colours, being mixt 
With tb’other beauties, and so lixt. 

Her lovely tresse»s sliall ajipi'ar. 

As though upon a flann* they were f 
And to be sure she shall he gay. 

We’ll take those featliere from tlu‘ jay. 

About licr eyes in eindets ,Net. 

To 1)0 our Tita’s c*onnit»t. 

Merf.. Then, dainty girls. T maki* ii*i 
But wo shall neatly sinul Inn* out ; 

V 

But let’s amongst oiu'selvc*'^ aiin-o 
Of what her wedding g«»wn shall ht», 

Clma. Of pans\',* pink, and priiuro'.r li a\t - 
Most curiously laid on in t iireavt*'.. 

And all embroidery to siqiply. 

PowdeT’d with flo\\<*rs of rosemary : 

‘ The oiiginal read*' p(tnfrt\ e\hK*h * « \ uU .* rn* 
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A trail about the skirt shall run, 

'^The silk-wonn*’s finest, newly spun. 

And every scam the nymphs shall sew 
With th’ smallest of the spinner’s clue, 

And having done their work, again 
These to the church shall bear her train. 

Which of our Tita we will make 
Of the cast slough of a snake. 

Which quivering as the wind doth blow, 

The sun shall it like tinsel show. 

Chris. And being led to meet her mate, 

To make sure that she want no state. 

Moons fi-om the peacock’s tail we’ll shred. 

With feathers firom the pheasant’s head. 

Mix’d with tho plume of so high price, 

The precious bird of Paradise ; 

Which to make up, our nyinplis shall ply 

Into a curious canopy 

IJorne o’er her head, by our enquiry, 

IJy elves, tlie fittest of the taery. 

Ncrt. Put all this while, wc have forgot 
Her luLskius, neighbours ; have wc not ? 

Chfia. We had, for those I’ll fit her now ; 
Tluiy shall be of the Lady-cow, 

The dainty shell upon her back 
i )f <*rimson, strew’d with spots of black, 
Wliicdi, as she holds a stately pace. 

Her leg will \vondcrfully grace. 

Chris. Ihit then for music of the best, 

1’his must be thought on for tho feast. 

Mrrf: The nightingale, of birds most choice. 
To do her b(\st shall strain her voice ; 

And to this bird, to make a set, 

'fhe mavis, merle, and robinct, 
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Tho lark, the linnet, and tlie thrush. 

That make a <juoir of every busli ! 

But for stiU music, wc will keep 
The WTcn and titmouse, which to slccj> 
Shall sing the bride, when she' s alone. 

Tho rest into their chambers gone ; 

And like those upon ropes tliat waliv 
On gossamer, from skilk to stalk. 

The tripping fibiry tricks shall jto 
The evening of the wedding day. 

Claia, But for tho bride-bed wTiat 
That hath not been talk'd of y«d. 

Claris. Of' loaves of ros(*s wliite Mid r. d 
Shall be the covering of her btvl ; 

The curtains, valaiiee, tester, ail 
Shall be the flower imptTial ; 

And for tho fringe, it all ahmg 
Witli asure harebells shall !h» imii:r ; 

Of lillies shall the pillows 1 h\ 

With down stuil of thi‘ Imtteiilee. 

MerL Thus far wo IiaiKbonielv iiirv!’ 
Now for our prolhaluiuioiu 
Or marriage sinig of all tin* 

A thing that mueh must unit*,* tair oi*'* 
Let us praetiei' then to .>ing ii. 

Ere we bofiire th'as-'embly it 
Wo iu dialogues iiiu?.l d«» il, 

Then, my daiutv girls, t m i. i 


[n. X,;- • 

C/tfia. This day mu.'-t T’l.t ni.'r. i* * 
(Joine, nymphs, this nupliai h i n - • 
Mrrl. But is it eeriain that U' -a' 
Will she vv(‘d tin* noble fa\ i 
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Chris. Spriiikle the dainty flowers with dows^ 

Snell as the Gods at banquets use : 

Let hearbs and weeds turn all to roses. 

And make proud the posts with posies. 

Shoot your sweets into the air, 

Oharge the morning to be tab* ! 

Claia. "J For our Tita is this day 
MerL J To be married to a fay. 

Claia. liy whom then shall our bride bo led 
To the temple to be wed ? 

McH. Only by yourself and 1 5 
Who tliat room should else supply ? 

Chris. Come, bright gu-ls, come all toocither,^ 

And bring all your ofierings hither ; 

Ye most brave and buxom bevy. 

All your goodly graces levy ; 

Come in majesty and slate, 

Our bridal here to celcbi’ate. 

Mid: 1 For our Tita i*s this day 
Claia. } Married to a noble lay. 

Claia. AVhose lot wilFt bo the way to stn^w 
i >u W'hieh to chur<di our bride must go ? 

Mtrf. That 1 think as fittest of all. 

To lively Lelipa mil lUll. 

Chris. Summon all the sweets that 
To this nuptial to repair. 

Till with lluir throngs themselves they suiothor, 

Strongly stifling one another. 

And at last they Jill con»sumc. 

And vanish in one rich pcifunio. 

Mt d. 1 l^^or our Tita is this day 
Claia. J Marricsl to a noble fay. 

' Altoyethar in the origiual, a eonuuoa nu*lh«tl o! priiitiug the x>hraHC 
in old works. 
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Mert. By wliom must Tita iiiamed be I 
’Tis fit wc all to tliat sbould see. 

Claia. Tbe priest lie purposely dotb come. 

The arch Flaniyn of Elizium. 

CloQ'is. With tapers let the temples sliiiie. 

Sing to Hymen hymns divine I 
Load the alters, till there ri&c 
Clouds fi-om the burnt sacrifice ; 

With your sensors sling aloof 
Their smels, till they ascend the rooi*. 

Met'L ) For our Tita is this da 
Claia. } Married to a noble fay. 

MeH, But coming back when sh<‘ is i\e((. 

Who breaks the cake above her head 
Glaia. That shall Mertiibu lor she's 
And our Tita is the smallest. 

Chris. Violins, strike up al<»ud. 

Ply the gittem, scowr tin* crowd ! 

Let the nimble hand belabour 

The whistling pil><\ and druiiiblini«: tabor; 

To tlio full the bagpipe rack. 

Till the swelling leatlu'r crack. 

MvrL 'i For our Tiia i'< ibi'- ilav 
Claia. j Mamed to a iiobb* fay. 

Glaia. But w'h<*ii dim* sht* take- h.-r -tai. 
What shall be tmr Titans meal i 

McrL The gods this frast a'- to bi.^in. 

Have sent of their ambri»sia iii- 

Ghris. Thou serve we up th** Mniw'- ri*‘h b. rrv. 
The rospas, the Elizian cherry ; 

The wgiii honey from th*' IIo\\4*r-i 
III llibhi, WTOught ill FloraV bowen- : 

^ This curious custom is ailucUd tii iii Uiaiur- “ T* 
new «!-, ii. ti-1- 
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Full bowls of nectar, and no girl 
Carouse but in dissolv’d pearl. 

Mert. 1 For our Tita is this day 
Clala. } Married to a noble fay. 

Claia. But when night comes, and she must go 
To bed ; dear nymphs, what must we do ? 

Mert. In the posset must be brought. 

And points^ be from the bridegroom caught. 

Claris. In masepos, in dances, and delight, 

And rear-banquets, spend the night ; 

Then about the room we ramble. 

Scatter nuts, and tor tlicm scramble, 

Ov<T stools and tables stumble. 

Never think of noise nor nunble. 

MeH. 1 For our Tita is this day 
Clala. / JManied to a noble fay. 


XV. THE LAND OF FAERIE. 

[Freni Laue’*s “Triton’s Trumpet, ” a MS. in the British 
Muscunu nil). R«‘g, 1 7 B. xv.] 

J^’roni Faerie Lando, 1 com, quoth Danus now. 

Ila ! lhat, quoth J une, iiiee never chaunced to knowe, 

Ne eoubl or would tli’igli poet Spencer tcU, 

(So farr as mote my witt this ridlc spell) 

I’liough none that breatheth livingc aier doth knowe, 
Wlic‘are is that hap])ic land of Faerie, 

\\']ii<*h I so oil doe vaunt yet no whc*are sliowc, 

But voueh aiitequiti(\s whicli iu»bodie maic knowo. 

® 'I'hc i)oint.s or tags th«i1 were used to liold tlic dress. 
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No marveilc that, quoth Dariiis mirrelic. 

For it is movable of Mercuric, 

Which Faeries Avith a trice doe snatch up htnict 
Fro sight aud heeriiig of the coiniiion seii>e ; 
Yet corns on sodaiucs to the tliouohtles'^t' <‘ye 
Aud earc (favored to lieore tliciro ininstrcKA ). 
Nc bootcs climbe pi’omontories yt to »‘'pi«\ 

For tlieu the Faeries douii the seeiii^e i-yt*. 
Onlie right sold it to some fewe doth **lian3P‘o. 
That (ravishd) they behold it in a traiiii'-e. 
Wlieare yt a fiiror calls, rtiire. extacie, 

Shcdd but on the poetick misterie. 

Which they Avith serii>u.s ap]>rt‘]ien>ion it nd. 

Ells from them also yt dotln* avi*ii*1 : 

But caught I AA’ith it they d<‘ah‘ mi»>t '-i-iv* tl\. 
As deignes the Must" iii^stnict them A\a» r«*h - 
The gloric AA'hear<*of doth but till*' ariv’t*, 

Tliey faiT moi'e honord deail an^ then alf\«\ 

But noAV folke vaunt by use. to call yt juittit*. 
Themselves thf‘areh\ coinpariiiLie with iieTe vifri 
Nathlesse Liiiges, eaplaine'^. I’leivlv's, a'ti*»I«»_i r*.. 
And CA'crii* learnd tirideal >pii'if aihnirt 
But ah ! Avell tare his lim*'^ ali\e ii*»t dt ad, 

Yf of liis readers Iiis rewanl bee bread. 

Wliich proves, whih* pf>eK thought- up ilivif 
These fleshe-llies, f*arth wunae--. wihtrh.i: ii,* 
11a! yet near known Ava-^, Imf nn—ri* p »i iri* , 
Game to aim aueor at sudd poverfi.'. 
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XVI. SPORTS OF THE FAIRIES. 

[From MS. Ashmole 36, 37-] 

I spied kinge Oberon and his beuteons queene. 
Attended by a nimble footed trayne 

Of fayciyes trippinge ore the medows greene. 

And to mcewards (methonght) they came amaync. 
I couclit myselfe bcliinde a bushe to spye. 

What would betide the noble company. 

It gann to raync, the kinge and queene they runne 
Under a mushroom fretted over head. 

With glowormes artificially domic, 

Rcscmblinge much the canopy of a bedd 

Of cloth of silver : and such glimmeringe light 
It gave, as stars doe in a frosty night. 

Tho kinge percoivinge it grew night apace. 

And tliat taint liglit was but for sliow alone. 

Out of a box made of a layre toj)ace, 

lice toko a blasiugc carbuncle that showne 
Like to a flameingc baiTe of iron, and 
Stucke it among the glowormes with his hand. 

Like as the suuno darts forth his ruddy bcaines. 
Unable longer to hold up his head, 

Olaunceiiigo his gloateingc eye upon the streamos. 
Such was tho lustre that this mixture bredd, 

So light it was that one might plaiiicly sec. 
What was douno under that rich cauo]>y- 

Tlu* flooi-c* whereon tluy tr<»dc, it was of jott 
And mother of pearle, jk>IUs1hhI and cult. 
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diequerd, and in most decent order sett, 

A table dyamond was tbeire table, butt 

To see tb’reflection from the roofe to the table, 
’Twas chovee, meethought, and shewed admirable. 

Like to a heaven directly was that table. 

And these bright wormes they doe resemble starres. 
That precious carbunckle soe invaluable, 

Lookt like a meteor with his ominous baiTos 
Hung out in heaven by th’ allseeinge eye, 

Bidd us expect to heare a tragedye. 

Soe this great light appeard amongst the rest. 

But now it grew towards suppertyme apace. 

And for to himish out this suddaine feast. 

The servitours, who knew each one his place. 

Disperse themselves immediately, and 
Some find tho choycest dayntyes on the land. 

Others dive downe to th’bottome of the deepe. 

Another mounts up to the lofty skyc, 

To fetch downe hony dew of mowntayncs steepe — 

In eveiy comer doe they serch and pry, 

Wlio can the best accepted present bringc. 

To please theire soe much honoured queene and kiiige. 

One gathers grapes ripe from the lusty vine. 

And with his little hands hee squeazeth out 
The juice, and then presents it up fi>r wine ; 

And straight theire presses in among the rowt 
Another loaden with an eare of wheate. 

The whitest and the fiiirest hee cann crett. 

O 
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XVII. CONJURATIONS FOR FAIRIES. 

From MS. Aslunole 1406, written about the year 1600. 
One of these has been printed by Dr. Percy. The impiety of 
the originals has been omitted ; but it runs through all the old 
charms and conjurations, and affords a curious picture of the 
times. Tlie three last are given from a MS. in my own pos- 
session. 


An excdlent way to gett a fagrie^ hid for mysdfe I call Mar- 
gcurett Barrance^ but this will obteine any one ihcd is not 
aUready hoicnd. 

First, gett a broad sq^uare cristaU or Venus glasse, in length 
and breadth three inches. Than lay that glasse or cliristall in 
the bloud of a white bonne three Wednesdayes, or tliree 
Fridayes ; then take it out and wash it wit holy aqua^ and 
fiimigate it. Then take throe hassle stickes or w^tmds of an 
yeare groth, pill them fayre and white, and make soe longc as 
you write the spiritts name, or fayries name, which you call 
three times, on every sticke beinge made flatt one one side. 
Then bury them under some hill, whereas you suppose fayries 
haunt, the Wednesday before you call her, and the Friday fbl- 
lowinge take them uppe, and call her at eight or tliree or ten 
of the clocke, which be good plaimetts and howms for that 
tm-nc. But when you call, be in cleane life, and turne tliy face 
towardes the East ; and when you have her, bind her to that 
stone ore glasse. 

An iinquent to annoynt under the eyelids^ and ttpon 1/ie eylidds^ 
eo\e\ninge and niorninge ; hut especially when you call^ or fade 
your sight not perfect. 

Take one pint [of] sallet oyle, and put it into a viall glasse, 
but first wash it witli i*o.se-watcr, and marygold flower water. 
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tlie flow'ers be gathered towards the East. Wash it till the oyle 
come white ; then pnt it into the glasse, vi supra^ and then 
put thereto the budds of holyocke, the flowers of niarygold, the 
flowers or toppes of wilde time, tlie budds of younge hazle, and 
the time must be gathered neare the side of a hill w here fayries 
use to be, and the grasse of a fayrie throne there. All these 
put into the oyle into the glasse, and sett it to dissolve three 
dayes in the sonne, and then keepe it for thy use, ut sujyt'a. 


To caU Elahig(dhan^ a fayrie. 

I, E. A., call the Elaby-Gathen, in the name &c.. And I 
adjure the, Elaby-Gathen, conjure, and straightly charge and 
command thee by Tetragrammaton, Emanuell, Messias, Sether, 
Panton, Cratons, Alpha et Omega, and by all other liigh and 
reverent names &c-, I adjure and commande thee, Elaby, by 
all the powers and grace and vertues of all the holy meritorious 
viigiunes and patriarckes, and I conjure thee, Elaby-Gathen, 
by these holy names, Saday, Eloy, Iskyros, Adonay, Sabaotli, 
that thou appeare presently meekely and myldly in this glasse 
^vithout doing hurt or daunger unto me, or any other livinge 
creature, and to this I binde thee by the whole power and 
vertue &c. of Adonay, Adonatos, Eloy, Eloliim, Suda, Egc, 
Jeth, and Heban, that is to say. Lord of vertue and kino* of 
Israeli, dwellinge upon the whole face of the eai-th, whose 
seate is in heaven, and his power in earth, and by Him, and 
by these glorious and powerfiill names, I binde thee to give 
and doe thy true, humble, and obedient servise unto me, E. A., 
and never to depart without my consent and lawful! authoritie, 
in the name &e. And I command thee, Elaby-Gathen, by all 
&c., that thou doest come and appeare presently to me, E. A., in 
this cristall or glasse meekely and myldlye, to my true and 
perfect sight, and truly without fraud, dissymilation, or deceite, 
resolve and satisfie me in and of all maimer of such questions 
and commands, and demandes, as I shall either aske, require. 
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desire, or demande of thee 5 and that thou, Elahy-Grathen, 
true and obedient unto me, both now and ever hereafter, at 
time and times, howers, dayes, nightes, mynittes, and in and 
at all j)laces wheresoever, either in field, bowse, or in any other 
place whatsoever and wheresoever I shall call upon thee ; and 
that thou, Elaby-Gathen, doe not start, depart, or desire to goe 
or departe firom me, neyther by arte or call of any other artist 
of any degree or Icaminge whatsoever, but that thou in the 
huniblyest manner that thou mayest be commaunded to attend 
and give thy true obedience unto me, E. A., and that even as 
thou wilt, answer it unto and before &c. And to this, I, E. A., 
sweare thee, Elaby-Gathen, and binde thee by the whole power 
&c., to be trow and fibithfuU unto me in all reverente humiUitv- 
Let it be done quickly ! quickly ! quickly I come ! come ! 
come 1 fiat i fiat I fiat I amen ! amen ! amen ! &c. 

A call to caU any fayrie. 

In nomine &c.. Amen, I, E. A., with a true and stcdfiist faith 
&c., call thee &c. by the power &e., and commaund thee &c. tliat 
thou doest come and appcarc before me in this cbristall stone or 
glasse,humblyc, meekly, and mildly, and that in tlie lowliest, 
huniblicst sliapc and manner that thou canst, to the true and 
peifecte sight of me, the sayed E. A., without prejudice, foare, 
hamie, or danger of me, my body or soule, or any other mem- 
ber unto my body beloiiginge. I, E. A., doe thorclbro call 
thee, &e., by all the strength, power, and vertue &c., I com- 
maund thee &c., and I conjure tlicc &c., I caU thee &c., to 
appcarc in this chiistall stone or glasso, by all the most high, 
excellent and reverent names &e., and by these most holy 
names, Tetragi-ammatou, Sothcr, Panton, Craton, Al]>ha et 
Omega, and by all the whole powers, dominion, rule, and 
command of, &c., I adjure, conjure, and straightly com- 
maund thee, &c., to attend me, and come and appcarc unto 
me as aforesayed in this cristall, and with all thy jmwer, skill. 


h r 
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and best experience ttat thou hast, or by thy superiors and 
rulers thou caust or may any kinde of way get and obtaync, 
that thou doest presently, and at all time and times, both now 
and ever hereafter, reveale unto me the same, and fiilly resolve, 
absolve, and fiilfiU all and every one of my questions, requestes, 
comniaundes, and desires, truly, sensibly, and faithfully, with- 
out any manner of deccipt, delation, dissimulation or fraude, 
and that as thou doest fearc the heavy Avrath and judgment &e. 
Therefore and to this end I adjure thee by the power of all thy 
superiors who hath any power over thee, and whome thou art 
subject unto, that thou doest by the power &c., and by these 
holy names, Tagla, Agla, Tetragrammaton, Sabaoth, Adonay, 
Athanatos, Ely, Eloy; and also I adjure, conjure, and com- 
mand the to appeare mildely and firmely to my sight in this 
christall as aforesaid, at all times, dayes, nights and houres 
when and wheresoever I shall call upon thee, by the power «fec,, 

I commaund the, &c., to come quickly as aforesaycd at all times, 
dares, nightes, and houres, and in all places either one land or 
water, howse or field, sittinge or lying, standingc or walkinge, 
in valleyes, dales, woods or pastures, where and whensoever by 
the vertues &:c. I binde thee, &c., and compell thee truly and 
reverently to attend and obey me fi'om this time forth and 
evermore, and to this end by the power, strength, and vertuo 
of all these, I sweare thee, &c., to give thy true allegcance, at- 
tendance onely one me, and one noe other person livingc, And 
»«sweare, adjure, conjure, commaund, compell, constrayne, and 
chaige thee, &c-, by the high name Horlon, by the gi*eate 
name Gorthenthion, by the excellent name Jebar, by the 
fearefuU name Gosgamer, and by the holy name Heloy, mar- 
velous and honorable, and by the scale wherewith you or many 
of you were sealed, and by the ball and glasse wherein you or 
many of you were included, and by all other vertues and 
powers of heaven whatsoever, that thou never be dissloyall, but 
ever true and faithftill unto me. To this J bind tliee, &c,, and 
sweare thee by the whole power &c., make noe delay nor tar- 
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riance, but come by the power ot all the celestiall company, 
quickly ! quickly ! quickly ! fiat ! fiat ! fiat I Amen. 


To goe invisible. 

Take water, and powre it upon an antt-hill, and looke ime- 
diatly lifter, and you shall finde a stone of divers colours sente 
from the taerie. This beare in thy righto hande, and you 
shall goe invisible. 


A conjuration for a fairy. 

I conjure thee, I exsorsize thee, I conipcU, command, con- 
straine and bind thee, spirit N., by the power of Tctragramma- 
ton and Athanatos and Aglay, and by the voriue of the great 
Tetragrammaton, that thou appeare to mine ownc person 
visible to the sight of mine ownc eyes, so tliat I may see and 
deseme thee, and that thou shew me the tmtli of all thinges 
that I shall demand of thee, witliout decept, fraud, or guile ; 
nether shalt thou hurt or crack this stone, nor nice, nor any 
other creatur, in mind, soule or body; nether shalt thou by 
cavcll or deceat leave mec, nor depart from my presence or 
commandment^ untill thou have nnule meo true answere ; and 
to shew mce true signes to all questions and demands. This I 
abjure, conjure, and command thee &c. Amen. 

A discharge of the fairies^ or other q)irit$ or eljfhes^ fro7n ouy 
place or gi'ound rcher treasher is kid or laid. 

First shall the master say in the name &c.. Amen I and 
then say as followeth : — I conjure you, speritts or elphtv, 
w'hich bee seven sisters, and have these names, Lilia, Restila, 
Tetar, Atiyta, Julia, Nevula, I conjure and charge you &c., 
and by all the ap().stles, martci’s, confessors, and all virgins, 
and all tin* elret. that from heucetbrth netlnu* you nor any 
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other for yon have power or role upon this ground, nether 
witiiin nor without, nor upon this servant, nether by day nor 
night, but the &c. be allwayes upon him or her. Amen ! Amen I 


XVIII. FAIEY SONGS. 

The three following songs are taken from a very interesting 
collection of madrigals by Mr. Oliphaut. The two first are 
from a publication by Weelkes, and the third from Ravenscrott. 
The last one is also given by Douce, in his “ Illustrations,'” 
vol. i. p. 83. 


I. 

On the plains, 

Fairy trains 

Were a-treading measures ; 
Satyrs play’d. 

Fairies stray’d 
At the stops set leisures. 

Nymphs begin 
To come in 

Quickly thick and threefold 5 
Now they dance. 

Now they prance. 

Present there to behold. 


n. 

Come let’s begin to revel’t out. 

And tread the hills and dales about ; 

That hills and dales and woods may sound. 
An echo to this warbling sound. 
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Lads, meriy be with music sweet, 

And, fairies, trip it with your feet. 

That liillfl and dales and woods may sound 
An echo to this warbling round. 


m. 

Dare you haunt our hallow’d green ? 
None bat fiiries here are seen. 

Down and sleep. 

Wake and weep. 

Pinch him black and pinch him blue. 
That seeks to steal a lover trae. 

Wlien you come to hear us sing. 

Or to tread our fairy ring, 

Pinch him black, and pinch him blue ; 
O, thus our nails shall handle you 1 


XIX. THE WILTSHIRE FAIRIES. 

The following curious particulars are extracted from tho 
miscellaneous AViltshire collections of Aubrey, preserved in 
the libraiy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Pai-t of 
them ai'c also to be found in his “ Natiirall History of AVilt- 
shire,” a MS. in the library of the Royal Society, p. 77, &c- 

In the yeare 1633-4, soono after I had entered into my 
grammar at the Latin Schoolo at Yatton Keyuel, our curate 
Mr. Hart wiis annoy’d one night by these edvos or fajaics, 
Commiiig over the dowues, it beiug ncere darke, and ap- 
procliing one of tlio faiery dances, as the common pcoj)lc call 
them in these parts, viz. the gi'ceue circles made by those 
sprites on tho grassc, he all at once sawo an iunumerablo 
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quaiititie of pigmies or verj small people dancing ronnde and 
romide, and singing, and maJting all maner of small odd 
noyses. He, being veiy greatly amazM, and yet not being 
able, as he sayes, to run away fi*om them, being, as he sup- 
poses, kept there in a kinde of enchantment, they no sooner 
perceave him but they surround him on all sides, and what 
betwixt feare and amazement, he fell down scarcely knowing 
what he did ; and thereupon these little creatures pinch’d him 
all over, and made a sorte of quick humming noyse all the time ; 
but at length they left him, and when the sun rose, he found 
Iiimsclf exactly in the midst of one of these finery dances. 
This relation I had from him myselfe, a few days after he was 
so tormented ; but when I and my bedfellow Stump (?) wente 
soon afterwards at night time to the dances on the downes, we 
sawe none of the elves or finries. But indeede it is saidc they 
seldom appeare to any persons who go to secke for them. 

As to these circles, I presume they are generated from the 
breathing out of a fertile subteraneous vapour, w^hich comes 
from a kinde of conical concave, and endeavours to get out at 
a narrow passage at the top, which forces it to make another 
cone inversely situated to the other, the top of which is the 
green cfrcle. Eveiy tobacco-taker knowes that ’tis no strange 
thing for a circle of smoake to be whifll out of the bowle of 
the pipe, but ’tis donne by chance. If you digge under the 
tmfe of this circle, you will find at the rootes of the grassc a 
hoare or mouldinesse. But as there are fertile streames, so 
contrary-wise there are noxious ones which proceed frum some 
mineralls, iron, &c., which also, as the others, ewieris paribus^ 
appear in a circular fonne. Mem. that pidgeon’s dung and 
nitre, steeped in water, will make the fayry circles ; it drawes 
to it the nitre of the aire, and will never weare out. 

Let me not omitt a tradition which I had many yearcs 
since, when I was a boy, from my great uncles and my fatlicr’s 
^'lio were then old men ; that in the haiwest time, in 
one of the oreat fields at Warminster, at tlic veiy time of 
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the fight at Bosworth field in Leicestershire between King 
Richard III. and Henry VII., there was one of the parish 
(I have forgott whether he was not a natnrall fool) who took 
two wheat-sheaves, one in one hand, and the other in the 
other hand, and sayd that the two armies were ingag’d. He 
play’d with the sheaves, crying with some intervaUs, “ Now 
for Richard !” “ Now for Henry !” At last lets fall Ricliard, 
and cried, “ Now for King Henry, Richard is slaine !” And 
this action of his did agree with the very time, day and 
hoiire. Query, might not (Jiis boy have been one changed by 
the lairies. The vuliyar call them chan«:lin 2 :s. 

o o o 


XX. RANDOLPH’S AMYNTAS. 

The following scenes are taken firom a play by Ran- 
dolph, entitled “ Amyntas, or the Impossible Dowry,” 12mo. 
Oxford, 1610. They arc extremely amusing, and detail a 
laughable imposition, which will probably remind the reader 
of Mistress Quickly and her elves in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. ITerc we have tor the first time fury Latin, and 
it does no discredit whatever to the order. 


TJiestylis^ Mopsus^ Jocastus. 

Mop. Jocastus, I love Theslylis abominably ! The mouth 
of my aftcction waters at her. 

Jo. Be wary, Mopsus, loanie of me to scorn the morinlls. 
Choose a bettor match : Go, love some fiiiry lady I Princely 
Oberon shall stand thy fiicnd, and beauteous Mab, his queou, 
give thee a Maid of Honour. 

Mop. How, Jocastus? Many a puppet? Wed a mote 
i’th’ sunno ? Go lookc a wife hi uutshels ? Wooc a gnat that’s 
nothing but a voice ? No, no, JocastiLS, I must hav (5 flesh and 
blond, and will have Thestylis. A fig tor fairies ! 
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The. Tis my sweet-heart, Mopsus, and his wise brother. 
O, the twins of folly ! These doc I entcrtaine only to season 
the poore Amyntas madnessc. 

Mop. Sacred red and white, how fares thy reverend beauty ? 

TJiest. Very ill, since you were absent, Mopsus ! Where 
have you been all this live-long houre ? 

Moi?. I have been discoursing with the birds. 

Tkest. Why, can birds speak ? 

Jo. In Fairy Land they can : I have heard ’em chirp veiy 
good Greek and LatLn. 

Mop. And our birds talk better fiure than they : a new- 
laid egge of Sicily shall out-talk the bravest parrot in Oberou’s 
Utopia. 

TJiesb. But what languages doe they speak, servant ? 

Mop. Severall languages, as Oawation, Chirpation, Hoot- 
ation, Whistleation, Crowation, Cacklcation, Shreekation, 
Hissation. 

Th^. And Foolation ? 

Mop. No, that’s our language. We ourselves speak that, 
that are the learned augurs. 

Thest. What successe does your art promise ? 

Moj). Veiygood. 

TJmt. WTiat birds met you then first ? 

Mop. A woodcock and a goose. 

Well met. 

Mop. I told’m so. 

Thest. And what might this portend ? 

Mop. Why thus — and first the Woodcock. Wood and 
Cock — both very good signes. For first the wood doth 
signify the fire of our love shall nevor goe out, because it has 
more fiiell : wood doth signifie more fucU. 

Thest. What the Cock? 

Mop. Better then t’other : that I shall crow o’rc those that 
are my rivals, and roost myselfe with thee. 

TJiest. But now the <yoose ? 

O 
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Mop. I, I, the goose ! That likes me best of all. Th’ast 
heard ortr gray-heard sheapheards talke of Borne, and what 
the geese did there. The goose doth signifie that I shall keep 
thy OapitoU. 

Thest, Good gander ! 

Jo. It cannot choose hut strangely please his highnesse. 

TTiest. What are you studying of, Jocastus, ha? 

Jo. A rare device, a masque to entertaine his grace of Fairy 
with- 

TJiest. A masque? what is’t? 

Jo. An anti-masque of fleas, which I have taught to dance 
currantos on a spider’s thread. 

Mop. An anti-masque of fleas ! Brother, mcthinks a masque 
of birds were better, that could dance the morice in the ayre, 
wrens and robbin-rod brests, linnets, and titmice. 

Jo. So ! and why not rather your geese and wood-cocks ? 
Mortall, hold thy tongue ; thou dost not know the mystery. 

TJiesb. Tis true. He teUs you, Mopsus, leave your augury, 
follow liis counsell, and be wise. 

Mop. Be wise ! I skom the motion ! FoUow his counsell 
and be wise ! That’s a fine trick, i’faith ! Is this an age for to 
be wise in ? 

The. Then you mean I see t’expound the oracle. 

Mop. I doe mean' to be th’ interpreter. 

Jo. And then a jig of pismires is excellent. 

Mop. What, to interpret oracles ? A tbole must be th’ inter- 
preter. 

The. Then no doubt but you will have honour. 

Mop. Nay I hope I am as fiiirc for’t as another man, if I 
should now grow wise against my will, and catch tliis wis- 
dome I 

The. Never feare it, Mopsus. 

Mop. Twere dangerous vcnt’riug. Now I think on’t too, 
pray Heaven this ayre bo wholesome ! Is there not an antidote 
against it ? What doe you think of ga^li^^k every niomiug ? 
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The. Fye upon’t, ’twill spoyle our kissing I and besides I 
tell you garlick’s a dangerous disk 5 eating of garlick may breed 
the sicknesse, for as I remember ’tis the philosophers’ diet. 

Mop. Certainly I am infected, now the fit’s upon me I Tis 
some thing like an ague ; sure I caught it with talking with a 
sehollar next my heart. 

The.* How sad a life live I betwixt their folly and Amyntas 
madnesse ! For Mopsus, He prescribe you such a diet as shall 
secure you. 

Mop. Excellent she-Aoctorl Your women are the best 
physitians, and have the better practice. 

The. First, my Mopsus, take heed of festing, for your 
hungry meales nurse wisdome. 

Mop. True ? 0, what a stomack have I to be her patient ! 

The. Besides, take speciall care you weare not thred-bare 
clothes : ’twill breed at least suspition you are wise. 

Jo. I, marry will it. 

The. And walk not much alone ; or if you w^alk with com- 
pany, be sure you walke with fooles, none of the wdse. 

Mop. No, no, I T/arrant you. He walk with nobody but my 
brother here, or you, or mad Amyntas. 

The. By all meanes take heed of travcll ; your beyond-sea 
wit is to be fear’d. 

Mop. If ere I travcll, hang me ! 

Jo. Not to the Faiiy Land ? 

The. Thither he may. But above all tilings weare no 
beard 3 long beards are signes the brains are full, because the 
excrements^ come out so plentifiiUy. 

Jo. Bather emptie 5 because they have sent so much out, as 
if their brains were sunk into their beards. King Oberon has 
ne’re a beard, yet for his wit I am sure he might have beene 
a gyant. Who comes here ! 

The same phrase is used by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
act V. sc. 1, and Merchant of Venice, act lii. sc. 2. 
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Entei' Dorylas» 

D<yr. All liaile unto the fem’d interpreter of fowles and 
Oracles ! 

Mop. Thankes, good Dorylas. 

Dor, How fares the winged catteU ? Are the woodcocks, the 
jayes, the dawes, the cnckoes, and the owles in health ? 

Mop, I thanke the gratious starres they are. 

Dor, Like health unto the president of the jigs ! I hope King 
Oberon and his royall Mab are well. 

Jo, They are ; I never saw their Graces eate such a meale 
before. 

Dot, E’ne much good do tV m ! 

Jo, They’re rid a hunting. 

Derr, Hare or deere, iny Lord? 

Jo, Neither 5 a brace of snailes of the first head. 

Thest. But, Dorylas, ther’s a mighty quarrcll here, and you 
are chosen umpire. 

Dar, About what ? 

Thest, The exposition of the Oracle. Which of these two 
you think the verier foole ? 

Dor, It is a difficult cause. First, let me pose’em; you, 
Mopsus, cause you are a learned augur, how many are the 
seven liberaU sciences ? 

M<p. Why, much about a dozen. 

Dor, You, Jocastus, when Oberon shav’d himsclfc, who was 
his barber \ 

Jo, I knew him well, a little dapper youth, they call liiui 
Perriwincklc. 

Dor, Thestilis, a weighty cause and askes a longer time. 

The, Wee’l in the while to eoinfort sad Amyntas. 

\liireiml. 
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Dorylas^ Mopsus, Jocdstus^ Thestylk^ Amyntas. 

Jo. list not a brave sight, Dorylas ? Can the mortalls caper 
so nimbly ? 

Dor. Verily they cannot ! 

Jo. Does not King Oberon bcare a stately presence ? Mab 
is a beauteous empresse. 

Do. Yet you kiss’d her with admirable courtship. 

Jo. I doe think there will be of Jocastus brood in Fairy. 
Mop. You cuckold-maker, I will tell King Oberon you lye 
wdth Mab his wife. 

Jo. Doe not, good brother, and Fie wooe Thestylis for thee. 
Mop. Doe so then. 

Jo. Oanst thou love Mopsus, mortall ? 

The. Why suppose I can, sir, what of that ? 

Jo. Why then be wise, and love him quickly. 

Mop. Wise ! then Fie have none of her. That’s the way 
to get wise children ! Troth, and I had rather they should be 
bastards. 

Amy, No, the children may be like the fether. 

Jo. True, distracted mortaU. Thestylis, I say, love him, 
he’s a fool. 

Dor. But we will make him rich, then ’tis no matter. 

The. But what estate shall he assure upon me ? 

Jo. A royall joynture, all in Faiiy land. 

Amy. Such will I make Urania. 

Jo. Dorylas knowes it, a curions parke. 

Do. Pal’d round about with pick-teeth. 

Jo. Besides a house made all of mother of pearlo ; an iv<»rv 
tenis-court. 

Dor. A nut-meg parlour. 

Jo. A. saphyre daiiy-roome. 

Dor. A ginger-haU. 

Jo. Chambers of agate. 

Dor Kitehins all of cristall. 
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Amy. 0 admirable ! This is it for cciiiaiii. 

Jo. The jcicks are gold. 

Dor. The spits are Spanish needles. 

Jo. Then there be walks. 

Dm\ Of amber. 

Jo. Curious orchards. 

Do. That beare as well in winter as in summer. 

Jo. ’Bove all the fish-ponds ! Every pond is full ! 

Do. Of Nectar i Will this please you 2 Every grov^‘ storM 
with delightfiill birds ! 

Mop. But be there any lady-birds there ? 

Jo. Abundance. 

M(^. And cuckoes too, to presage constancy ? 

Do. Yes. 

The. Nay then, let’s in to scale the writings. 

Amy. There boy, so ho, ho, ho ! \E.Teimi. 

Do. What pretty things are these both to bo bom to 
lands and livings ! We pooro witty knaves have no inheri- 
tance but brains. Who’s tliis \ 

•if: ^ ^ ^ -if: -if: Jl. 

Dor. So, so, this hony with the very thought 
Has made my mouth so liquorish, that I must 
Have something to appease the appetite. 

Have at Jocastus orcliard ! Dainty apples, 

How lovely they look ! Why these arc Dorylas sw(‘et- hcaits. 
Now must I be the princely Oberon, 

And in a royall humour witli tlie rest 
Of royall fairies attendant goc in state 
To rob an orchai-d. I have hid my robes 
On purpose in a hollow tree. Heaven blesse luo ! 

^ ^ ^ % 

Dorylas icith a heoy offarie^. 

Dor. How like you my Grace ? Is not my countenance 
Royall and full of majesty? AValk I not 
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Like the yoimg Prince of Pigmies ? Ha ! my knaves, 
Wee**l fill oxu' pockets. Look, look yonder, elves ! 

W ould not yon apples tempt a better conscience 
Then any we have, to rob an orchard ? ha I 
Fairies, like nymphs with child, must have the things 
They long for. You sing here a feiry catch 
In that strange tongue I taught you, while yourselfe 
Doe climbe the trees. Thus princely Oberon 
Ascends his throne of state. 

JElxes. Nos beati fii,uni proles, 

Quibus non est magna moles, 

Quamvis lunam incolamus, 

Hortos smpe firequentamus. 

Furto cuncta magis bella, 

Furto dulcior puella. 

Furto omnia decora ; 

Cum poma dulcioxa. 

Cum mortales lecto jacent. 

Nobis poma noetu placent ! 

Ilia tamen sunt ingrata. 

Nisi fiirto sint parata. 

[We the fairies bhthe and antic. 

Of dimensions not gigantic ; 

Though the moonshine mostly keep us. 

Oft in orchards frisk and peep us. 

Stolen sweets are always sweeter • 

Stolen kisses much completer : 

Stolen looks are nice in chapels ^ 

Stolen, stolen be your apples ! 
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When to bed the world are bobbings 
Then’s the time for orchard robbing ! 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth pealing, 
Were it not for stealing, stealing.] 


Jocastus^ Bromius. 

Jo. What divine noysc fraught vrith immortall harmony 
salutes mine eare ! 

Bro. Why, this immortall harmony rather salutes your 
orchard ! These young rascalls, these pescod-shelers do so cheat 
my master; we cannot have an apple in the orchard, but 
streight some feiry longs for’t. Well, if I might have my will, 
a whip again should jerk ’hem into their old mortality. 

Jo. Dar’st thou, screetch-owle, with thy rude croaking in- 
terrupt their musique, whose melody hath made the spheares 
to lay their heavenly lutes aside, only to listen to their more 
charming notes ? 

Bro. Say what you will- I say a cudgcU now were excellent 
musique ! 

Ehes. Oberon, descende <ntus, 

Ne cogaris hinc invitus ; 

Canes audio latrantes, 

Et mortales vigilantes. 

[Fairy king, from that tree skip, 

Ere angry mortals make thee trip ; 

Busy men surround and mark. 

Watchful dogs and mastiff bark.] 

Jo. Prince Oberon ! I heard his Graces name. 

Bro. 0 ho : I spye Ids Grace ! Most noble Prince, come 
down, or I will pelt your Grace with stones, that I believe your 
Grace was ne’rc so pelted since ’twas a Grace. 
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Bo, Bold mortall, hold thy hand ! 

Bro, ImmortaJl thiefc, come downc, or I will fetch you ! Me- 
tliinks it should impaire his Grace’s honour to steale pooro 
mortalls apples. Now, have at you ! 

Bor, Jocastus, we are Oberon, and we thought that one so 
neare to us as you in fevour, would not have suffered this pro- 
phane rude groome thus to impaire our royalty. 

Jo, Gracious Prince, the fellow is a tbole, and not yet pui-gcd 
from his mortality. 

Bo, Did we out of love 
And our entire aftection, of all orchards 
Choose yours to make it happy by our dances. 

Light ayry measures, and fantastieke rings, 

And you ingratefiiU mortall thus requite us 
All lor one apple ? 

Jo, ViUaine, th’ast undone me I His Grace is much in 
cens’d. 

Bo, You know, Jocastus, our Grace liave orchards of oui 
own more precious then moi-tals can have any, and wx sent 
you a present of them t’other day. 

Jo. Tis right ; your Graces humble servant must acknow- 
ledge it. 

Bro. Some of his owne I am sure. 

Bo. I must confesse, their out-side look’d something like 
yours indeed, but then the taste more relish’d of etemity, the 
same with nectar. 

Jo, Your good Grace is welcome to any things I have : Nay, 
gentlemen, pray doe not you spare neither. 

Mines. Ti-ti-ta-ti. 

Jo. What say these mighty peeres, great Oberon ? 

Bo, They cannot speak this language, but in ours they thank 
you, and they say they will have none. 

Mines, Ti-ti-ta-ti, Tititatie. 

Jo, What say they now ? 

Bo, They doe request you now to grant them leave tf) dauc*' 
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a &iry-rmg about your servant, and for his oflFence pinch him : 
doe you the while command the traitour not dare to stirre, not 
once presume to mutter. 

Jo, Traitour, for so Prince Oberon deignes to call thee, stirre 
not, nor mutter. 

Bro, To be thus abus’d ! 

Jo. Ha? mutter’st thou? 

Bro. I have deserved better. 

Jo. Still mutter’st thou ? 

Bro. I see I must endure it. 

Jo, Yet muttcr’st thou? Now, noble lords, begin when it 
shall please your honours. 

Bo. Ti-ti-ta-tie. 

Jo. Our noble friend permits. Tititatic. Doe you not sir ? 
Jo. How should I say I doe ! 

Bo. Ti-ti-ta-tie. 

Jo. Ti-ti-ta-tie, my noble lords. 

Ehes. Quoniam per tc violamur. 

Ungues hie experiamur ! 

Statim dices tibi datam 
Cutem valde variatam ! 

[Since by thee comes violation, 

We’U treat thee with excoriation i 
We’ll tatto o’er thy vulgar skin. 

Until thou art an Indian king.] 

[77z^y daiwe. 

Jo. Titiatie to your Lordship for this excellent inusick. 

B7-0. This ’tis to have a coxcombo to on’s master. 

Jo. Still mutter’st thou ? 


[Kvii Broniins. 
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Dorylmfrom the tree. Jocastm falls on Ms hmes. 

Do. And rise up. Sir Jocastus, our deare knight. 

Now hang the hallowed bell about his neck, 

We call it a mellisonant Tingle-Tangle. 

(Indeed a sheep-bell stoFn from’s own fet weather) [^Aside. 
The ensigne of his knight-hood. Sir J ocastus, 

We call to minde we promis’d yon long since 
The president of onr dances place ; we are now 
Pleas’d to conJErme it on you. Give him there 
His staffe of dignitie. 

Jo. Your grace is pleas’d to honour your poore liegeman. 
Do. Now begone. 

Jo. Farewell unto your Grace and eke to you, Tititatie. My 
noble lords, feirewell. 

Dor. Tititatie, my noble foole, farewell ! Now, my nobilitie 
and honoured Lords, our Grace is pleas’d for to part stakes. 
Here, Jocalo, these are your share ; these his, and these our 
graces. Have we not gull’d him bravely? See, you rascaJls, 
these are the fruits of witty knaveiie. 

Mopsus enters barhing. 

Dor. Heaven shield Prince Oberon and his honoured lords ! 
We are betraid. 

Mop. Bow, wow, wow. Nay, nay, since you have made a 
sheep of my brother lie be a dogge to keep him. 

Do. 0 good Mopsus ! 

Mop. Does not your grace, most low and mighty Do- 
lylas, feare whipping now ? 

Do. Good Mopsus, but conceale us, and I will promise by 
tomorrow night to get thee Thestylis. 

Mcp. I win aske leave 

Of the birds. First, an owle, the bird of night. 
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Tliat plainly shewes that by to morrow night, (an owU shred^es) 
He may performe his promise. 

Do AndlwiU. 

Mop. Why then I will conceale you. But your Grace must 
think your Grace beholding to me. 

Do. Well we doe. 

Mop. And thank the owle she stood your Mend. And for 
this time, my witty Grace, ferewelL 

Do. Nay, be not so discourteous. Stay and take an apple 
first- You, Jocalo, give him one, and you another, and our 
Grace a third. 

Mop. Your Grace is liberail, but now I feare I am not he 
that must interpret th’ oracle. My brother wiU prevent me, to 
my griefe I much suspect it, for this Dorylas, a scarre-crow, 
cozend him most shamefully, which makes me feare hee’s a 
more foole then I. \Ea:it Mopsm. 

Dor. So, we are clean got off ! Come, noble peeres 
Of Fairy, come attend our royall Grace. 

Lot’s goe and share our fruit with our Queen Mab, 

And th’ other dary-maids ; whereof this thcam 
We will discourse amidst our cakes and cream. 

Dhes. Gum tot poma liabeamus, 

Triumphos Iseti jam canamus ; 

Faunos ego credam ortos, 

Tantum ut frequentent hortos. 

I, domum, Oberon, ad illas, 

Quse nos manent nunc ancillas, 

Quarum osculemur sinum. 

Inter poma, lac, et vinmn, 

[Now for such a stock of apples. 

Land us with iho voice of chapels j 
Fays, uiothiuks, were gotten solely 
To keep orchard-robbing holy ! 
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Hence then, hence, and let’s delight us 
With the maids whose creams invite us. 

Kissing them, like proper fairies. 

All amidst their finiits and dairies.] 

^ ^ ^ ^ * * * 

Jocas6iis vcitli a morrice^ Jiimsdfe Maid Marrian^ Broniim 
the dofvcne. 

Dor, See, Mopsus, see, here comes your feiiry brother ; 
Hark you, for one good tume deserves another. 

\JSxmnb Dor. Mop. 

Jocast. I did not think there had been such delight in any 
mortaU morrice. They doe caper, like quarter fairies at the least. 
Bv my knighthood, and by this sweet mellisonant tingle-tan- 
gle, the ensigne or my glory, you shall be of Oberons Bcvcls. 
Bro, Wliat to doe I pray? to dance away our apples? 

Joe. Surely, mortall, thou art not fit for any office there. 

Enter Dorylas I 'lk the King of Fairies. Mopsus. 

Jo. See, blind mortaU, see with what a port, what grace, 
what majesty this princely Oberon comes. Your grace is wel- 
come. 

Do. A beauteous lady, bright and rare ; 

Queen Mab hersclfe is not so &xre. 

Jo. Does your grace take me for a woman then ? 

Do. Yes, beauteous Virgin, thy each part 
Has shot an arrow through my heart ! 

Thy blazing eye, thy Kp so thin. 

Thy azure cheek and cluistall chin. 

Thy rainbow brow, with many a rose. 

Thy saphyre eares, and rubie nose. 

All womid my soule \ O gentle bo. 

Or, lady, you wiU ruin me ! 
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Jo. Bromius, what shall I doe ? I am no woman ! If geld- 
ing of me will preserve your grace, with ah my heart. 

Bro. No, master, let him rather steale away all yonr orchard 
apples. 

Jo. I, and shall ! Beauteous Queen Mab may lose her longing 
else. 

Bo. How’s this \ are you no woman then \ 

Can such bright beauty live with men \ 

Jo. An’t please your grace, I am your knight Jocastus. 

Bo. Indeed, I thought no man but he 
Could of such perfect beauty be. 

Jo. Cannot your Grace distill me to a woman. 

Bo. I have an hearb they moly call. 

Can change thy shape, my sweet, and shall. 

To taste tliis moly but agree. 

And thou shalt perfect woman be. 

Jo. With all my heart, ne’re let me move 
But I am up to the eares in love. 

But what if I doe many thee ? 

Bo. My Queen Jocasta thou shalt bc. 

Jo. Sweet Moly ! pray let Bromius have some Moly too, 
Hee’l make a veiy pretty waiting maid. 

Brom. No, indeed, forsooth, you have ladies enough already. 

Bo. Halfe your estate then give to me. 

Else, you being gon, there none will be 
Whose orchard I dare here firequent. 

Jo. Sweet Oberon, I am content. 

Bo. The other halfe let Mopsus take. 

Jo. And Thestylis a joynture make. 

Bro. Why, master, are you mad ? 

Jo. Your mistressc, sirrah. 

Our Grace has said it, and it shall be so. 

Bro. What, wiU you give away all your estate I 

Jo. We luive enough beside in Faiiy Laud. You, Thestylis, 
shall be our inaid of honour. 
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Tkes, I liiimbly thank your Grace. 

Jo. Come, princely Oberon, I long to tast this Moly. Pray 
bestow the Eiiighthood of the Mellisonant Tingle Tangle upon 
our brother Mopsus 5 we will raise all of our house to honours. 

Mop. Gracious sister I 

Jo. I alwayes thought I was borne to be a qucene. 

Do. Come let us walke, majestique queenc. 

Of fiury mortalls to be seen. 

In chaires of pearle thou plac’t shalt be. 

And empresses shall envie thee, 

When they behold upon our throne 
Jocasta with her Dorylas. 

AU. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Jo. Am I deceiv’d and cheated, guld and foold i 

Mop. Alas, sir, you were borne to be a qucene. 

Jo. My lands, my livings, and my orchard gone I 

Dor. Your grace hath said it, and it must bo so. 

Bro. You have enough beside in Fairy-land. 

TJws. What, would your Grace command your maid of 
honour ? 

Dor. Well I restore your lands: only the orchard I will 
reserve for feare queen Mab should long. 

Mop. Part ITe restore unto my liberail sister in liew of my 
great knighthood. 

Thes. Part give I. 

Jo. I am beholding to your liberality. 

Bro. rie something give as well as doe the rest ; 

Take my fooles coat, for you deserve it best. 

Jo. I shall grow wiser. 

Dor. Oberon will be glad on’t. 

Thes. I must goe caU Urania that she may come vow' vii’- 
giniiy. 
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XXI. HEEEICXS FAIEY POETEY. 

From the “ Hesperidcs, or the Works both humane and 
divine of Eobert Herrick,"” 8vo. Loud. 1648. Several of 
these pieces are veiy common in contemporaiy manuscripts, 
and are also inserted in a few printed collections. 

Obei'OTifs Feast. 

A little mushroome table spred. 

After short prayers they set on bread, 

A moon-parcht grain of purest wheat. 

With some small glit’ring gritt, to eate 
His choyce bitts with ; then in a trice 
They make a feast Icsse great then nice. 

But aU this while his eye is serv’d, 

AVe must not thinke his eare was steiw’d ; 

But tliat there was in place to stir 
His spleen, the cliirring grashopper, 

The merry cricket, puling flie. 

The piping gnat for minstralcy.^ 

And now, wc must imagine first. 

The elves present to quench his thii-st, 

A pure sced-pearle of infiuit dew, 

Brouglit and boswcetiied in a blew 
And pregnant violet 5 which done, 

His kitling eyes begin to runne 
Quite through the table, where he spies 
The homes of paperio butterflies, 

i The following two lines arc here inserted in a copy in Toole’s 
Taniassus, which contains many variations, generally for the 
wortic : — 

•■‘The Inuuming dor, the dying swan, 

And each a chief musician.” 
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Of which he eates ; and tastes a little 
Of that we call the cnckoes spittle 5 
A little fdz-ball pudding stands 
By, yet not blessed by his hands. 

That was too coorse ; but then forthwith 
He ventures boldly on the pith 
Of sugred rush, and eates the saggc 
And well bestrutted bees sweet bagge ; 
Gladding his pallat with some store 
Of emits eggs ; what wo’d he more ? 

But beards of mice, a newt’s stew’d thiglu 
A bloated earewig, and a flie ; 

With the red-capt wormc, that’s shut 
Within the concave of a nut, 

Browne as his tooth. A little moth. 

Late &tned in a piece of cloth ; 

With withered cherries, mandrakes eares. 
Moles eyes ; to these the slain stag’s tearos 
The unctuous dewlaps of a snaile. 

The broke-heart of a nightingale 
Ore-come in musicke j with a wine 
Ne’re ravisht from the flatterino* vine. 

But gently prest from the soft side 

Of the most sweet and dainty bride. 

Brought in a dainty daizie, wliich 

He fiilly quaffs up to bewitch 

His blood to height ; this done, ooinuiendi't] 

Grace by his priest 5 the feast is ended ! 


Ohe^'orCs Palace. 

F ull as a bee with thyme, and red 
As cherry harvest, now high fed 
F or lust and action ; on he’l go 
To lye with Mab, though all say no. 
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Lust has no eares ; he’s sharpe as thorn, 
And fretfull, carries hay in’s home. 

And lightning in his eyes ; and flings 
Among the elves, if mov’ d, the stings 
Of peltish ^vasps ; we’l know his guard ; 
Kings, though th’are hated, will be fear’d. 
Wine lead[s] him on. Thus to a grove. 
Sometimes devoted unto love, 

Tinseld with twilight, he and they 
Lead by the shine of snails, a way 
Beat with their num’rous feet, which by 
Many a neat perplexity. 

Many a turn and man’ a crossc- 
Track, they redeem a bank of mossc 
Spungie and swelling, and Ibjre more 
Soft then the finest Lemster ore ; 

Mildly disparkling, like those fiers 
Which break from the injeweld tyres 
Of curious brides 5 or like those mites 
Of candi’d dew in moony nights. 

TJpon tins convex, all the flowers 
Nature begets by th’sun and showers. 

Are to a wilde digestion brought. 

As if loves sampler here was wrouglit. 

Or Oitherea’s cestou, which 
All with temptation doth bewitch. 

Sweet aires move here, and more divine 
Made by the breath of great cy’ d kine. 
Who, as they lowc, empcarl with milk 
The foure 4 cav’ d grasso, or mossc-like silk. 
The breath of munkies, mot to mix 
With musk-flics, are th’aromaticks 
Which cense tliis arcli 5 and here and theiv 
And fiirthor oft’, and «wcry wliore 
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Tliroughout that brave Mosaick yard. 
Those picks or diamonds in the card ; 
With peeps of harts, of club and spade, 
As here most neatly interlaid. 

Many a counter, many a die. 

Half-rotten, and without an eye. 

Lies here abouts ; and for to pave 
The excellency of this cave, 

Squirrils and childrens teeth late shed. 

Are neatly here enchequered. 

With brownest toadstones, and the gum 
That shines upon the blcwer plum. 

The nails fain off by whit-flawes ; Art’s 
Wise hand enchasing here those warts. 
Which we to others (from our selves) 

Sell, and brought hither by the elves. 

The tempting mole, stoln from the neck 
Of the shie virgin, seems to deck 
The holy entrance ; where within 
The roome is hung with the blew skin 
Of shifted snake j enfreez’d throughout 
With eyes of peacock’s trains, and trout- 
Flies curious wings ; and these among 
Those silver-pence, that cut the tongue 
Of the red infant, neatly hung. 

The glow-wormes eyes, the shining scales 
Of silv’rie fish, wheat-strawes, the snailcs 
Soft candle-light, the kitling’s eync, 
Oormpted wood, serve here for shine. 

No glaring light of bold-fac’t day. 

Or other over radiant ray, 

Bansacks this roome ! but what weak beams 
Can make reflected from these jems, 

And multiply ; such is the light. 

But ever doubtfiill, day or night. 
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By this quaint taper-light, he winds 
His errours up ; and now he finds 
His moon-tann’d Mab, as somewhat sick. 

And, love knowes, tender as a chick. 

Upon six plump dandillions, high 
Rear’d, lyes her elvish majestie. 

Whose wooUie-bubbles seem’d to drowne 
Hir Mab-ship in obedient downe ; 

For either sheet was spread the caule 
That doth the infant’s fiiice enthrall. 

When it is bom, by some enstyl’d 
The luckie omen of the child ; 

And next to these, two blankets ore- 
Oast of the finest gossamore ; 

And then a rug of carded wool!. 

Which, spunge-likc, drinking in the dull 
Light of the moon, seem’d to comply, 

Cloud-like, the daintio dcitie. 

Thus soft she lies ; and over-head 
A spinner’s circle is bespread 
With cob-web cuiiains 5 from the roof 
So neatly sunck, as that no proof 
Of any tackling can declare 
What gives it hanging in the airc. 

The fringe about this, are those threds 
Broke at the losse of maiden-heads ; 

And all behung with these pure pearls, 

Dropt from the eyes of ravisht girles. 

Or writhing brides, when, panting, they 
Crivo unto love the straiter way. 

For musick now, ho has the cries 
Of fiained lost virginities ; 

The which the elves make to excite 
A more unconqucr’d appetite. 

s 
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Tlie king’s undrest 5 and now npon 
Tlie gnat’s watch-word the elves are gone. 
And now the bed, and Mab possest 
Of this great little kingly guest ; 

We’U nobly think, what’s to be done 
He’ll do no doubt: this flax is spun. 


The Fairie Temple. 

A way enchac’t with glasso and beads 
There is, tliat to the chappel leads ; 
Whose structure, for his holy rest. 

Is here the halcion’s curious nest ; 

Into the which who looks, shaU sec 
His temple of idolatry ; 

Where he of god-heads has such store. 
As Eome’s Pantheon had not more. 
His house of Bimmon this he calls. 

Girt with small bones, instead of walls. 
First, in a neeeh, more black then jet. 
His idol-cricket there is set 5 
Then in a polisht ovall by. 

There stands his idol beetle flie ; 

Next, in an arch, akin to this, 

His idol canker seated is^; 

Then m a round, is plac’t by these 
His golden god, Oantharides. 

So that where ere ye look, ye sec 
No capitoll, no comish free. 

Or freeze, from this fine fripperie. 

Now, this the fitiries wo’d have known, 
Their’s is a mixt religion: 

And some have heard the elves it call 
Part pagan, part papisticall. 
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If unto me all tongues were granted, 

I co’d not speak the saint’s here painted. 

Saint Titj Saint Nit, Saint Is, Saint Itis, 

Who ’gainst Mab’s state plac’t here right is. 
Saint Will o’th’ Wispe, of no great bignes. 

But alias call’d \iGTGfatmis ijnis. 

Saint Flip, Saint Trip, Saint Fill, S. Fillie, 
Neither those other saint-ships will I 
Here goe about for to recite 
Their number, almost infinite ; 

Which, one by one, here set downe are 
In this most curious calendar. 

First, at the enti’ance of the gate, 

A little puppet-priest doth wait. 

Who squeaks to all the commers there, 

“ Favour your tongues, who enter here. 

Pure hands bring hither, without staino.” 

A second pules, “ Hence, hence, profanti.” 

Hard by, i’th’shell of halfo a nut. 

The holy-water there is put ; 

A little brush of squiriils haircs. 

Compos’d of odde, not even pairos. 

Stands in the platter, or close by. 

To purge the fiiirie family. 

Neere to the altar stands the priest. 

There ofTring up the holy-giist ; 

Ducking in mood and perfect tense. 

With (much-good-do’t-him) reverence. 

The altar is not here fourc-squarc. 

Nor in a forme triangidar ; 

Nor made of glasse, or wood, or stone. 

But of a little transvercc bone. 

Which boyes and bruckcl’d children call 
(Playinty for iioints and j>ius) eockall. 

s 2 
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Whose Knnen-drapeiy is a thin. 

Subtile, and ductile codlin’s skin ; 
Which o’re the board is smoothly spred 
With little seale-work damasked. 

The fringe that circumbinds it, too. 

Is spangle-work of trembling dew. 
Which, gently gleaming, makes a show. 
Like frost-work glittering on the snow ; 
Upon this fetuous board doth stand 
Something for shew-bread, and at hand 
(Just in the middle of the altar) 

Upon an end, the fririe-psalter, 

Grrac’t with the trout-flies curious wings. 
Which serve for watched libbanings. 
Now, we must know, the elves are led 
Right by the rubrick, which they read : 
And if report of them be true. 

They have their text for what they doo, 
I, and their book of canons too. 

And, as Sir Thomas Parson tells. 

They have their book of articles ; 

And if that fririe knight not lies. 

They have their book of homilies ; 

And other scriptures, that desigiie 
A short, but righteous discipline. 

The bason stands the board upon 
To take the free oblation : 

A little pin-dust, which they hold 
More precious then we prize our gold 5 
Which charity they give to many 
Poore of the parish, if there’s any. 

Upon the ends of these neat railes, 
Hatcht with the silver-light of snails. 
The elves, in formaU manner, fix 
Two pure and holy candlesticks. 
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In either which a small tall bent 
Burns for the altar’s ornament. 

For sanctity, they have to these 
Their curious copes and surplices 
Of cleanest cob-web, hanging by 
In their religious vesterie. 

They have their ash-pans and their brooms 
To purge the chappel and the rooms ; 

Their many mumbling masse-priests here. 

And many a dapper chorister. 

Their ush’ring vergers here likewise ; 

Their canons and tlieir chaunterics ; 

Of cloyster-monks they have enow, 

I, and their abby-lubbers too. 

And if their legend doc not lye. 

They much affect the papacie ; 

And since the last is dead, there’s hope 
Elve Boniface shall next be pope. 

They have their cups and chalices. 

Their pardons and indulgences. 

Their beads of nits, bels, books, and wax 
Candles, forsooth, and other knacks ; 

Their holy oyle, their fasting spittle. 

Their sacred salt here, not a little. 

Dry chips, old shoocs, rags, grease, and bones. 
Beside their fumigations. 

To drive the dcvill jfrom the cod-picco 
Of the fryar, of work an oddc-piccc. 

Many a trifle, too, and trinket. 

And for what use, scarce man wo’d think it. 
Next then, upon the chanter’s side 
An apples-corc is hung up diy’d, 

’With ratling kirnils, which is rung 
To call to mom and oven-song. 
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Tke saint, to wliicli the most he prayes. 
And ofters incense nights and dayes, 

The lady of the lobster is, 

Whose foot-pace he doth stroak and kissc. 
And humbly chives of safiron brings. 

For his most cheerfiill offerings. 

When after these h’as paid his vows, 

He lowly to the altar bows ; 

And then he dons the silk-worms shed. 
Like a Turks turbant on his head. 

And reverently departeth thence, 

Hid in a cloud of frankincense ; 

And by the glow-worms light wel guided. 
Goes to tlie feast that’s now provided. 


The Beggar to Mdb^ the Fairie Queen. 

Please your grace, from out your store 
Give an almes to one that’s poore. 

That your mickle may have more. 

Black I’m gimm for want of meat. 

Give me then an ant to eate. 

Or the cleft earc of a mouse 
Over-sowr’d in di-inke of souct‘ ; 

Or, sweet lady, reach to me 
The abdomen of a bee ; 

Or commend a cricket’s hip. 

Or his huckson, to my scrip. 

Give for bread a little bit 
Of a pease that ’gins to chit. 

And my fidl thanks take for it. 

Floure of faz-balls, that’s too good 
For a man in needy-hood ; 

But the meal of mill-dust can 
Well content a craving man ; 
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Any orts tlie elves refiise 
Well will serve the beggar’s use. 
But if this may seem too much 
For an almes, then give me such 
Little bits that nestle there 
In the pris’ner’s panier. 

So a blessing light upon 
You and mighty Oberon ; 

That your plenty last till when 
I return your alines agon. 


The night-piece^ to Julia. 

Her eyes the glow-worme lend thee. 
The shooting-starres attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 

AYhose little eyes glow. 

Like the sparks of fire, bofiriond tlico. 

No Will-o’th’-W^ispo inis-ligbt thee. 
Nor snake or slow-woriue bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way. 

Not making a stay. 

Since ghost thcr’s none to affright thee. 


The Fairies. 

If ye will witli Mab find grace. 

Set each platter in his phu^o : 

Rake the licr up, and get 
"XYatcr in, ore Him be sot. 

W^ash your pailcs, and cleiiso your tlairit's. 
Sluts arc loathsome to tlie fairies I 
Sweep your house 5 Who di>Mi not 
jVIab will pinch her by the toe-. 
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XXII. THE HOLLY-BUSH. 

From ‘‘ Men-Miracles with other Poemes,” 12mo. Lond. 
1646, where it is entitled the “Song at the Holly-Bush 
Guard ” The chorus is here omitted. It is also found in 
some editions of the “ Academy of Complements. 

Cleare the eyes of the watch, 

La^ sleepe we dispatch 

From hence as ferre as Bedford ; 

For the flocke-bed and feather 
We expose to the weather. 

And hang aU sheetes in the bed-cord. 

The goblins and the jigge 
We regard not a figge ; 

Our phansies they cannot vary : 

We nere pity girles that doe 
Finde no treasure in their shooe. 

But are nipt by the tyrannous laij*y. 

List ! the noise of the chaires 
Wakes the wench to her pray’rs, 

Queene Mab comes worse then a witch in. 
Baeke and sides she entailes 
To the print of her nailes, 

Shee’le teach her to snort in the kitchen. 

Some the night-mare hath prest. 

With that weight on their breast, 

No retumes of their breath can passe ; 

But to us the tale is addle. 

We can take off her saddle. 

And tume out the night-niare to grasse. 
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Now no more will we harke 
To the channes of the larke. 

Or the tunes of the early thrush ; 
All the woods shall retire. 

And submit to the quire 

Of the birds in the holly-bush. 

While the country lasse 
With her dairy doth passe. 

Our joyes no tongue can utter ; 
For we ccntmells stand. 

And exact by command 

The excise of her Kps and butter. 


XXIII. KING OBEEOFS APPAEEL. 

A poem by Sir Simon Steward, from the “ Miisainm l)e- 
Kcue, or the Muses Kecreation,” 12mo. Loud. 1656. Otlier 
copies of it are in MS. Ashmolc -38, f. 9.0, MS. Jlawl. Poet. 
147, and MS. Malone 17. A great j)art of it, with soim^ 
variations, is inserted in Poole’s “ BngKsh PiU*uasMus.” 

When the monthly homed Quciai 
Grew jealous, that the stars luid seen 
Her rising from Eudimions annes, 

In rage, she throws her misty charni('HS 
Into the bosome of the night. 

To dim their curious piying light. 

Then did the dwathsh faery elves 
(Having lirat attir’d themselv<^s) 

Prepare to dressc* their Oboron king 
In highest robes for revelling. 
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In a cobweb shirt, more thin 
Then ever spider since could spin, 

Bleach’d by the whitenesse of the snow, 

As the stormy windes did blow 
It in the vast and freezing airc ; 

No shirt halfe so fine, so fidre. 

A rich wastcoat they did bring. 

Made of the trout-flies gilded wing ; 

At that his elveship ’gan to fret. 

Swearing it would make him sweat, 

Even with its weight, and needs would wear 
His wastcoat wove of downy haire, 

New shaven from an eunuch’s chin ; 

That pleas’d him well, ’twas wondrous thin. 

The outside of his doublet was 
Made of the four-leav’d true-love giassc. 

On which was set so fine a glosse, 

By the oyle of crispy mosse ; 

That through a mist, and stany Ught, 

It made a rainbow eveiy night. 

On eveiy seam, there was a lace 
Drawn by the unctuous snailes slow trace ; 

To it, the purest silver thread 
Compar’d, did look like dull pale lead. 

Each button was a sparkling eye 
Ta’ne from the speckled addens fiye. 

Which in a gloomy night, and dark, 
Twinckled like a fiery spark : 

And, for coolnessc, next his 
Twas with white poppy lin’d within. 

His breeches of that fleece were wrought. 
Which from Colchos Jason brought ; 

Spun into so fine a yame. 

That mortals might it not disceme • 
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Wove by Aracline, in her loom. 

Just before she had her doom ; 

Dy’d crimson with a maiden’s blush. 
And lyn’d with dandelyon push. 

A rich mantle he did wear 
Made of tinsel gossamcrc, 

Be-starred over with a few 
Dyamond drops of morning dew. 

His cap was all of ladies love. 

So passing light that it did move. 

If any humming gnat or fly 
But buzz’d the ayre, m passing by ; 
About it was a wreath of pcarlc, 

Drop’d from the eyes of some poor girlo 
Pinch’d because she had forgot 
To leave faire water in the pot. 

And for feather, he did weare 
Old Nisus flitall purple liaire. 

The sword they girded on his thigh 
Was smallest blade of finest rye. 

A paire of buskins they did bring 
Of the cow-ladycs corall wing ; 
Powder’d o’ro with spots of jot. 

And lin’d Avith purplc-violct. 

His belt was made of mirtlo loaves. 
Plaited in small curious tiu’oavcs, 

Beset with amber cowslip studtls. 

And fring’d about with daizy budds ; 

In whicli liis bugle home was hung. 
Made of the babbling cccho’s tongue 5 
Whicli sot unto his mooii-bxim’d lip, 
lie windes and then his iaories skip • 

At that, the lazy dawn ’gan sound, 
i\nd clkl trip a fiiery round. 
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XXIV. A FAIRY GUIDE. 

A Description of the King and Qaeene of Fayries^ their 
Habits Fare^ their Abode^ Pompe^ and State. Seeing rery de~ 
lightfiM to the sense, and fuU of mirth. London : printed for 
Richard Harper, and are to be sold at his shop at the Hospitall 
Gate, 1635. sm. 12mo- 

This curious litlle volume, consisting of eleven leaves only, 
which is plenti&lly embellished with rude woodcuts, commences 
with the following address “ to the reader :’** — 

“ Oourfceous Reader , — \ present thee here with the descrip- 
tion of the king of the Fayries, of his attendants, apparel, 
gesture, and victuals, which, though comprehended in the 
brevity of so short a volume, yet as the proverbe timely 
averres, it hath as meUiduous and pleasing discourse, as that 
whose amplitude containes the fulnesse of a bigger composition : 
yet not so much presuming on the contentment that it wiQ bring 
to thee, as partly relying upon thy connivence at the faults 
therein contained, which beeing iimocent and hamielcsso, can 
give no great disturbance to thy patience, but please thy palate 
with varietie of mirth, and not doubting but my labour will 
bee lemuneiable with your good approbation, I shall thinke 
my paines well taken, and myselfe really satisfied with your 
contentment, emboldning me to subscribe myselfe. 

Yours hereafter, if now approved on, 

“R. S.’’ 

Immediately following this is an extract from Seward’s 
poem on Fairies, under the title of “A Description of the 
King of Fayries clothes, brought to him on New-yeare’s day, 
in the morning, 1626, by his Queenc’s diambermaids.” Wc 
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have then a poetical address from the compiler, who has 
thought proper to leave out the names of his authorities : — 

Deepe skild geographers, whose art and skill 
Do traverse all the world, and with their quill 
Declare the strangenes of each severall clime. 

The nature, scituation, and the time 
Of being inhabited 5 yet all their art 
And deepe-informed skill could not impart 
In what set climate of this orbc or ile. 

The king of Fayrics kept, whose honor’d stile 
Is here inclos’d, with the sincere description 
Of his abode, his nature, and the region 
In which he rules : reade, and thou shalt find 
Delightfiill mirth, fit to content thy mind. 

May the contents thereof thy palate sute. 

With its melMuous and pleasing fruit : 

For nought can more be sweetn’d to my mind, 

Than that this pamphlet thy contentment find ; 

Which, if it shall, my labour is suffic’d, 

In being by your liking highly priz’d. 

The remainder of the tract is occupied with extracts from 
Herrick, the beautiful little ballad of ‘‘ Kobin Cioodtellow,” 
printed by Percy, and the poem on Melancholy, ])i‘(jfix(‘d to 
the early editions of Durton’s Anatomy of Melaiiclioly.” 
From this last-mentioned poem Milton is suiqwsed to have 
derived the hint of “ II Pcnsoi'oso.” 


XXV. QUEEN MAB’S INVITATION. 

Percy having inserted this song in his « IMiqucs,’’ it* is 
Avell-knowu to most readei*s. Several eopios of it are found in 
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the poetical collections of the seventeenth century. One, 
hitherto unnoticed, is in MS. Ashmole 37, and another in a 
MS. in the Eawlinson collection. It was sung to the tunc of 
the “Spanish Cripsy.” See Thorpe’s Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts for 1831, p. 114. 

Come follow, follow me. 

Ye fairy elves that be 
Light tripping o’er the green. 

Come follow Mab, your queen : 

Hand in hand we’ll dance around. 

For this place is fiury-ground. 


When mortals are at rest. 

And snoring in their nest. 
Unheard and unespied. 

Through key-holes we do glid«j 5 
Over tables, stools, and shelves. 

We trip it with our &ixj elves. 


And if the house be foul. 

Or platter, dish, or bowl, 

Up stairs we nimbly creep. 

And find the sluts asleep ; 

Then we pinch their arms and thighs ; 
None us hears, and none us spies. 

But if the house be swept. 

And jfrom uncleanness kept. 

We praise the household maid. 
And duly she is paid : 

Eveiy night before we go. 

We drop a tester in her shoe. 

Upon a mushrooms head 
Our table-cloth wc spread ; 
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A grain of rye or wheat 
Is the diet that we cat ; 

Pearly drops of dew we drink. 

In acorn cups fill’d to the biink.^ 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly. 
Serve for our minstrelsy ; 

Grace said, we dance awhile. 

And so the time beguile : 

And when the moon doth hide her head. 
The glow-worm lights us home to bod. 

O’er tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly we do pass. 

The young and tender stalk 
Ne’er bends as we do walk ; 

Yet in the morning may bo seen 
Where we the night before have been. 


XXVI, HEY WOOD’S HIERAROIIIE. 

[From Heywood’s “ Hierarchic of the Iflessed An- 
gels,” foL Lend, 1635, p, 574.] 

Of Faustus and Agrippa it is told, 

Tliat hi their travels they bare scorning gold 

^ In some copies is inserted the following stanza : — 

“ The tongues of nightingales, 

Tlie unctaous fat of snails. 

Between two muscles stew’d. 

Is meat that’s easily chew’d: 

The brains of wrens, the l)cards of mice 
Do make a feast of wondrous price !” 
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WMch would abide the touch ; and by the way. 
In all their hostries they would freely pay. 

But parted thence, mine host thinking to find 
Those glorious pieces they had left behind 
Safe in his bag, sees nothing save together 
Bound scutes of horn and pieces of old leather. 

Of such I could cite many, but TU hie 
From them, to those we call Lucifugi. 

These in obscm’est vaults themselves invest. 

And above all things light and day detest. 

In J ohn Milesius any man may read 
Of devils in Sarmatia honored, 

Call’d KoUri^ or KihaJdi ; such as we 

Pugs and hob-goblins call. Their dwellings be 

In comers of old houses least frequented. 

Or beneath stacks of wood : and these convented. 
Make fearftd noise in butteries and in dairies 5 
Robin Q-ood-fellowes some, some call them fairies. 
In solitary rooms these uproars keep 
And beat at doors to wake men fi'om their sleep. 
Seeming to force locks, be they ne’re so strong. 

And keeping Christmas gambols all night long. 
Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pans and kettles 
They will make dance about the shelves and settles. 
As if about the kitchen tost and cast. 

Yet in the morning nothing found misplas’t. 

Others such houses to their use have fitted 
In which base murfchers have been once committed : 
Some have their fearfrd habitations taken 
In desolate houses, ruin’d and forsaken. 
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XXVH. THE MIDNIGHT’S WATCH. 

The following curious tract, wMch is reprinted from a copy 
preserved in tlie British Museum, is of a political nature, but, 
at the same time, afibrds some fllustration of the popuhir 
character of Bobin GoodfcUow, and is in many respects curious 
and interesting. The tract itself is printed on four leaves, in 
very small quarto. 

The MULnigM s Watch^ or Hobin Good/isllow Ms serious ohser- 
ration ; Wherem is discorered the irm state and strength of the 
hingdoms as at this day it statidsy without miher Faction or 
Affoutim. London^ printed for George Lindsey y 1643. 

The harmlesse spirit and the merry, commonly knownc to 
the world by the name of Bobin GnodfcUow, having told his 
fiiiry mistressc of fleering upon strangers elves, and the tick- 
ling of her nose with her petulant finger, and rcccaving but 
firownes for his &vours and checks for his counsailes, ho fln'ow 
weaiy of her scrvico, and being as light of lovo as ho Avas of 
care ho resolred to visit her no more. The troubles and com- 
motions in the upper world had wrought his tlioughts another 
waj, and in a serious humour one night ho resolved to goo 
abroad, to observe the new courses and alteiutions of the 
world. 

The first place he came at was Windsor, where he found a 
good part of the army newly come from Ecddiiig, he hem-d 
tlicm talko as confident of victory as if they had kilU*d the 
Cavaliers already, he much admired the undcrataudiug and 
resolution of their Generali, and daring not to stay there any 
longer for fcare ho should be taken for a malignant and be 
whipt, he made a swift dispatch for Oxford ; yet not faiTe 
from Windsor he mot at the tovvucs end many sentiuells and 
ineouutered some Courts of Guanl, though they wen* men of 

T 
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wan’c he heard them much to desire peace, and freezing in 
the cold, Robin could not chuse but laugh, to hear them com- 
fort one another by boasting in what hot service they had 
been. 

When he came to Oxford, the first place he ventm'ed into 
was St. Maries Church, where indeed he found a convocation 
of many reverend heads, some whereof had lately departed 
from London for their consciences sake, and esteemed the 
freedome of their minds of a greater consequence then their 
revenues : they much lamented the iniquity of the times, and 
wisht indeed (if they could be found) that abler and more 
learned men might supply their deserted places. Robbiu 
wondred at the gravity of the men, who with great wisdome 
and modei-ation were discoursing amongst tliemselves from 
whence the first cause of these distempers did arise, and some 
imputing it to this, and some to that, Robin departing from 
them three times, sneezed out aloud, Bishop^ Bishop^ Bishop. 

From thence he come to Christchurch where he found a 
pack of cunning heads assembled together ; these were men of 
another temper, and indeed they w'ere the ottachousticons 
of the Bongs, who whispered into his sacred eares all the ill 
counseUs that they had contrived. Those were they that pos- 
sessed him with impossible things, and induced him to believe 
them. They would tell him of great battels which w ere never 
fought, wherein he had the victory, and some conquests w^re 
told him to be atchieved by the Parliament wherein he re- 
ceived no losse at all. A band or two of men have passed for 
a whole army, and a liter on the Thames for a wdiole fleet at 
sea, Robbin much wrondred that they being so neare unto 
him the influence of so sacred a Majesty could work no better 
impression in their soules ; and drawing neare unto the bed 
chamber he found his Majesty though in these disti-aeted times 
yet full of native constancy, and tranquilliiy of mind, and 
secured better by his innocence then his guard. With much 
joy and renowne he departed thence, and observing as he w'ent 
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(for it was past midnight) many a loose wench in the armes 
of many of the Cavaliers, he gave every wench as he passed 
by a blue and secret nip on the arm without awakening her. 
He heard among the sentinells, as he was departing from 
Oxford, of a great victory obtained by one Sir Balph Hopton 
against a part of the Parliaments forces, wherein the earlo of 
Stainfords regiments were said to be quite routed, many of his 
souldiers slaine, many taken prisoners and great store of 
armes, and ammunition with them, amongst which a great 
brasse piece, on which the Crown and the Hose wore stanipt, 
was most remarkable. Hobbin had a great desire to go thither 
himself, and to justifie the truth of so absolute a victory. He 
had not gone as for as Hnsham, but he espied the nine muses 
in a vinteners porch crouching close together, and defending 
themselves as well as they could from the cold visitation of 
the winters night. They were extream pooro, and (which is 
most strange) in so short an absence and distance from Oxford 
they were grown extreamly ignoi-ant, for they took him for 
their Apollo, and craved his j)owcr and protection to support 
them. Bobbin told them they were much mistjiken in Jiim, 
for thougli he was not mortal he was but of middle birth no 
more than they, they being the daughters of Mcinoric, and 
he the son of Mirth, but he bade them take comfort for that 
now in Oxford there was sure news of peace and a wjun^dy 
hope of their return to their discontinued habitations : at this 
they seemed with much joy to rouse tip tlicmsclves, and <lid 
assure liim tliat if wliat he reported did prove true, they would 
sing Ins praises tliroughout all generations. The cU; proud of 
such a fovour, in the name of Oberon did tliank them, ami 
did conjure them to perform it, and in tlio twinkling of an eye 
he conveyed himself to Salt>ash in Cornwall, wliere Sir R. 
Hopton’s forces were quartered. Ho found the defi^at given 
to the earl of Stamford nothing so gi*eat as fame in Oxford 
confinnod it to he. Colloncll Buthens regiment indeed was 
sorely shaken, and some of his men slain, and many (ak(‘ii 
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prisoners. With a curious eye he observed what arms and 
ammunition were taken, and above all he had a labourins: 
desire to see the brasse piece with the Orowne and the Rose 
on it, which so much dignified his conquest : he searched up 
and down the army, and in and about the magazine, but he 
couJd not find it. At length despairing of what he looked for, 
the ventcrous elf came into Sir Ralphs chamber, and finding 
him aslecpe, and safe as wine and innocence, he dived into his 
pocket, and the first thing he took out, hee found to beare 
the impression of the Rose and Crowne, and it was a brave 
piece indeed, for it was a fiurthing token which was all perad- 
venture that was in it. Robbin ashamed to see himself so 
deluded could not at the first but smile at the conceit, and 
putting it into its magazine repenting himself of his journey, 
he did sweare that he would never trust fame, nor pamphlet 
more, though printed in a thousand universities. 

From thcnco with much indignation, and more speed he 
flung away, and in a moment placed himselfe at Rristoll, 
where he found the face of things just like the airc of an April 
morning, it smiled and it rained both at once, some were 
greedy of peace, and some againe were as eager of w ar ; hero 
some stood for the King, there others for the Parliament, the 
greater number was for the one side, but the better for the 
other. The husband was divided against the wife, the sister 
against the brother, and the son lifting forbidden hands agjiinst 
tlie fiither. Robin beholding so strange a division amongst 
people so neer in blood, wished himselfe againe in Fairy- Land ; 
for, said he, we have no such dinne, no such tumults, nor un- 
naturall quarrels, but all silence and oblivion and a perpetuall 
peace. And quickly abandoning the place, he in an instant 
came into Glocestcrshire, to a townc called Tedbuiy, w'here 
the more to increase his misery he met Avith the sjurit of tac- 
tion and distempered zeale. This was tlie spirit that was 
accustomed to make a great hubbub in the churches, to teare 
off the surplice from the ministers shoulders, and when the 
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cMldren were to be signed with the signc of the Crosse (liltc a 
divell dispossessed) to teare himself for fiiiy, and with great 
noyse and foaming to mnne out of the Temple. This spirit 
would feine have persuaded Kobin to tume Eoundhead, and 
told him that they were the best sort of Christians : I, replycd 
Robin, that is even as true as God is in Gloccstcrshiro. As 
he was proceeding in his discourse, he was intercepted by a 
great noyse and tumult of people, who cried out flye, flye, 
flye. Amazed at the suddennesse of tlie cry, and the multi- 
tudes of the people that came thronging by ; he looked about 
him to understand wliat the businessc was, he ibund it a com- 
pany of people, whom flying from Cirencester, the igiioiant 
ftny of the sword had spared. Prince Rupert had newly 
entred the towne, and having thrice summoned it, and they 
refusing to yeeld it into his hands, he seized on it by violence, 
and on his first entrance he burned a great part of the towm^, 
the shot from the wiudowes by the muskets of tlic tonne did 
wonderfully among liis men, and lie found no better meanes 
to prevent that luiscliiefe but by setting fire on th(‘ houses, 
there was a great overthrow, and Colouell Carre, and Colonel! 
Massey, two chiefc commanders for the Pai-liamimt, were 
either slaine, or desperately wounded. Robin found this Prince 
to be a gentleman of himselfb of a civill and s(‘rioii.s (lis])osi- 
tion, a man few in woi'ds, and vciy little beholding to fame' for 
the many strange reports he had delivered of him ; allVighUMl 
at the thunder of his annes, Robin dispatched him.s(‘lf(‘ from 
him vrith as much speed as the bullets flew from tin' month ol* 
his angiy canons, and on the first summons of* the cocke h<‘ 
came to Newarko, where either through fi'aro of some new de- 
signe upon them, or through some grcjit cold they li;ul hakeii, 
he foiuul every man of the carl of Neweastlcs garrison souhliers 
to be sicke of a palscy : loath to continue amongst tlnise erasi*» 
people, with an invitivo dispafrh hot' cjime to l^mtt'fraft, where 
he fbimd the earh' of N('wcastk\ with the greatest, part of his 
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armie gone towards Yorke, not so much through feare as it 
was suggested, but for complement rather, and to entertaine 
the Qucene of England, who was expected to be either at 
Wewcasde or at Yorke. He found the army of the reeutani'^. 
though in many combats shaken and scattered, yet not to re- 
ceive so great an overthrow as many tongues too croduluusl y 
have voiced it. 

Neither did he find in York masse to be said in every 
Church, it being crosse to the method of the close and Mthtill 
generation of the Papists to make a pubHck proiession of their 
religion before they had fiilly perfected their intentions and hv 
the strength of authority made both the ends of their desigiios 
to meet together. Howsoever it being discoveretl tliat tlu* 
warre which was pretended for the maintaining of the Killer's 
prerogative, tended now indeed to the innovation of Relii^iun, 
and to make the Papists appearo the King’s bc»''t subjects, it 
hath turned many hearts and armed many hands airuinst 
them. The newes of the Queens landing made Robbin m» 
brisk, and so overcharged him with newes, that beiiur as un- 
able to contain it, as he was greedy to receive it, he could nut 
take a fiill smway of Yorke, nor had the leisure to unto 
Newcastle to discover what good service tho&e foiiro .sliip> ha\c‘ 
done to hinder any malignant vessells that conic eitlnTfroin 
HoUand or from Denmark, jfrom landing at Ncvvr.istle ; a inu<I 
vagary tooke him to come up to London, which the \'aaaf«>nd 
elfe performed with such a suddennessc that could In* he 
covered in his way, he would have provetl rather the obj«M‘t «»f 
the memory then of the eye. The first place hee cami^ intu. 
It was a conventicle of the fiunily of love, it was then imn^h 
about two of the clock in the morning, and the candh^ hviivr 
put out, they were going fi:om one exemse unto ant»thei\ 
Robbin presented bimself before them all, andscenuMl hwfv 
as the spirit of youth when it is newly awakened from tin* 
mornings sleep : the women were well contented to bm 
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the men cryed out a Satyre, a Satyre, a Satyre, and thrusting 
them before them all tumbling headlong, down the staircs 
together, they left him laughing to himself alone. 


XXVITT. THE FAIRIES FAREWELL. 

From Certain Elegant Poems, written by J)r. Oorln^t, 
Bishop of Norwich,’’’ 1 2mo. Loud. 1 61*7, p. 47-9, (entitled, “ A 
proper new ballatl, intituled the Fairies Fai-cwel, or (hxl a 
mercy, Will I to he sung or whistled io the tune of tlie Mc'dow 
Binw by the learned, by the unleariuHl to the tune ol‘ b’or- 
tune.” 


Farewell rewards and fairies ! 

(iood housew’ives now may say ; 

For now Ibul sluts in dairies 
Ho tare as well as they. 

And though tlu*y *SAve«‘p their Inearths no less 
Than maids weiv wont to do, 

Yet who of lat(^ fi)r eleaidiiusss 
Finds six-pence in lier shoci 'i 

Lament, lament, old abides. 

The fairies lost commaml j 
They did but change ])ri<\sts babi<»s. 

But Some have ebang’ d y(»ur land : 

And all your children stoPn frc»m th(ui<*c 
An‘ now grown puritaiUNs, 

Who li\e as ehaugelings ever sin<*e. 

For l<»ve <d* your demaiues. 
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At morning and. at evening botl* 
You merry were and glad. 

So little care of sleep and slotli 
These pretty ladies had ; 

"When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Ciss to milking rose. 

Then merrily went their tabour, 
A.nd nimbly went their toes. 

W^itness those rings and roundelayi^ 
Of theirs, which yet remain. 

Were footed in queen IVtaiy’s dayi5^i 
On many a grassy plain ^ 

But since of late Blizabeth, 

A.nd later James came in. 

They never danc’d on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 

By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession - 
Their songs wore Aw Jkftiries^ 

Their dances were procession . 

But now, alas ! they all arc dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas. 

Or ferther from religion fled. 

Or else they take their ease. 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure. 

And whoso kept not scnaretly 

Their mirth was punish’d sure r 
It was a Just and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue ; 

O, how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you ? 
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Now they have left our quarters 
A register they have. 

Who can preserve their charters, 

A man both wise and grave ; 

A hundred of their merry pranks 
By one that 1 could name 
Are kept in store ; con twenty thanks 
To William for tho same. 

To William Ohumc of Staffordshire 
Give laud and praises due. 

Who every meal can mend your chcar 
With tales both old and true : 

To William all givo audience. 

And pray you for his noddle, 

For all the fairies evidence 
Were lost, if it wore addle. 


XXIX. BOVET ON FATBIES. 

The following narratives arc taken from a curious littlt? 
volume by llicliard Bovet, entitled, Pmulcemoiiium, or tins 
DeviFs Cloyster, being a further blow to modem SaddiUMMsm, 
proving the existence of witches and spirits,” I2iiu>. Loudon, 
IGSl. 


A ret}iarkable passage of om tmnneA tho Vairy-hoy of Leith in 
Scotland^ given me hy my worthy friend Captain George 
Burton^ and attested undtr his men hand. 

About liftoou years since, having business that dotaiiu'd iiu’ 
for some time at Ltutli, which is near Kdonborough in tlu‘ 
kingdom of Kcoibuul, 1 often met some of my .n^juaintaiUH' ;i< 
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a certain house there, where we used to drink a glass of wine 
for our refection. The woman which kept the house was of 
honest reputation among the neighbours, which made me give 
the more attention to what she told me one day about a feiry- 
boy, as they called him, who lived about that town. She had 
given me so strange an account of him, that I desired her I 
might see bim the first opportunity, which she promised ; and 
not long after, passing that way, she told me there was the 
feiiy-boy. But a httle before I came by, and casting her eye 
into the street, said, “ Look yon, sir, yonder he is at play with 
those other boys and designing him to me, I went, and by 
smooth words and a piece of money got him to come into the 
house with me; where, in the presence of divers people, 

I demanded of him several astrological questions, which he 
answered with great subtility ; and through all his discourse 
canyed it with a cunning much above his years, wliieli seemed 
not to exceed ten or eleven. 

He seemed to make a motion like drumming upon the tabh) 
with his fingers, upon which I ask’d him v^hether he could 
beat a drum. To which he replied, “ Yes, sir, as well as any 
man in Scotland, for eveiy Thursday night I beat all points to 
a sort of people that use to meet under yonder hill,” pointing 
to the great hill between Edenborough and Leith. How. 
boy,” quoth I, “what company have you there T’ “There 
are, sir,” said he, “ a great company both of men and women, 
and they are entertained with many sorts of musiek be.'^idcs 
my drum ; they have, besides, plenty of variety of meats and 
wine, and many times wo are carried into France or Holland 
in a night, and return again ; and whilst wc are there, we enjov 
all the pleasures the country doth afford.” I demanded of him 
how they got under that hill. To which he replied that then' 
were a great pair of gates that opened to tliem, though thc'v 
were invisible to others, and that within there avctc brave large 
rooms as well accommodated as most in Scollaiul. I then 
asked him how I should know what he said to be true. Fpou 
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which he told me he would read my fortune, saying I should 
have two wives, and that he saw the forms of them sitting 
on my shoulders, that both would be very handsom women. 
As he was thus speaking, a woman of the neighbourhood, 
coming into the room, demanded of him what her fortune 
should be ! He told her that she had load two bastards before 
she was married ; which put her in such a rage, that she de- 
sired not to hear the rest. 

The woman of the house told me that all the people in Scot- 
land could not keep him from the rendesvous on Thursday 
night ; upon which, by promising him some more money, T got 
a promise of him to meet me at the same place in the afternoon 
the Thursday following, and so disinist liim at that time. The 
boy came again at the place and time appoint(»d, and J had 
prevailed with some friends to continue with me, if possible, to 
prevent Ins moving that night. He was placed bct\v(‘(in us, 
and answered many (lucstions without offering to go from us, 
until about eleven of the cloi*k he w^as got aw'ay un])ove(‘ived of 
the company, but T suddenly' missing him, hasted lo the d<»or, 
and took hold of him, and so returned him into the same room. 
We all watched him, and on a suddcni ho was again got out of 
the doors ; I tbllow\l him close, and lu» imnlo a noise in the 
street as if he luul been set upon ; but from that time 1 could 
never see him. 

(tEOlUiE IkfRTON. 

AdtcHisment. This gonticiiian is so wtH known to many 
W'orthy persons, merclianis and others, upon the* <»x<*hangc in 
London, that tiu're can he no iic(h1 of my justifying tor the in- 
tegrity of the relation. I will only say thus much, that I hav*^ 
Inward him very solemnly afliriii the truth t»f what is lu^re 
r*‘lat<‘d; neith(»r do J find any thing in it more I hen hath lM*eu 
reported by v<*iy un<|iiest.ioual»1e pens tt) tlu^ same purpf»S4‘. 
What this manner f»f transveetitm was, which tlie Iny spoke 
of, wlielher if wi‘r«‘ eorpon*al or in a tlreaui only. 1 shall not 
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dispute, but I think there be some relations of this kind that 
prove it may bo either way, and therefore that I leave to the 
reader to determine. But the Captain hath told me that at 
that time he had a virtuous and a handsome wife, who bein<** 
dead, he thinks himself in election of another such. That too 
of the womans having had two children happened to be very 
true, though hardly any of the neighbours knew it in that 
place. His getting away in that manner was somewhat strange, 
considering how they had planted him, and that besides he had 
the temptation of wine and mony to have detained him, argu- 
ments very powerfid with lads of his age and fortune. 

A relation of lAe apparition of fahies^ their seeming to Jceop a 

fair^ and whxb happened to a certain man that endeaxoiired to 

pvt himsdf in amongst them. 

Beading once the eighteenth of Mr. Glanvil’s Belations, 
p. 203, concerning an Irishman that had like to have been 
carried away by spirits, and of the banquet they had spread 
before them in the fields &c-, it called to mind a passage I liad 
often heard of fairies or spirits, so called by the country people, 
which shewed themselves in great companies at divers times • 
at sometimes they would seem to dance, at other times to ketp 
a great &ir or market. I made it my business to inquire 
amongst the neighbours what credit might be given to tliat 
which was reported of them ; and by many of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, I had this account confirmed. 

The place near which they most ordinarily shewed them- 
selves was on the side of a hill named Blackdown, betwt^en the 
parishes of Pitfcminster and Chestonfi)rd, not many miles from 
Tanton. Those that have had occasion to travel that wav, 
have frequently seen them there, appeaa-ing like men ami 
ivomen of a stature generally near the smaller size of im^n ; 
.heir habits used to be of red, blow, or green, according to tiu* 

)ld way of country garb, with high-crowuM hats. One tim* 
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about fifty years since, a person living at Comb St. Nicholas, 
a parish lying on one side of that hill, near Cliard, was 
riding towards his home that way, and saw just before him, on 
the side of the hill, a great company of people, that seemed to 
him like country folks, assembled, as at a fair ; there was all 
sorts of commodities to his appearance, as at our ordiuaiy fiiirs, 
pewterers, shoe-makers, pedlars, with all kind of trinkets, fruit, 
and drinking booths ; ho could not remember any thing which 
he had usually seen at fiiirs, but what he saw there. It \wis 
once in his thought that it might be some fair lor Chestonferd, 
there being a considerable one at some time of tlie year ; but 
then again he considered that was not the season for it. lie 
was under vciy great suprizc, and admired wliat the meaning 
of what he saw should be. At length it came into his mind 
what he liad heard concerning the iairies on tlic side of iliat 
hill j and it being near the road he was to take, lie rcs4)lv(Hl (o 
ride in amongst them, and see what they were. Accordingly, 
he put on his horse that way, and though he saw them per- 
fectly all <al()ng as lio came, yet when he was upon the jdacc' 
\vhcre all this had appeared to him, he couhl discern nothing 
at all, only seemed to bo croudi'd and thrust, as wln^u one 
passes through a throng of peo])lc. All the rest became invi- 
sible to liim, until ho came at a little distance, and llnsi it 
appeared to him again as at first, lie fimnd himself in pain, 
and so liaslod lionie ; where being arrived, a lamcmsss hvv/.vA 
liiin all on one side, which contimiod on him as long as |ii‘ 
livtsl, which was many years j for he was living in (tomb, ainl 
gjive an account to any that iinjnired of this ;w(*idcmt for nn»n' 
than iwcMity ytvars afterward : and this rdation I had fnuii a 
pei-son 4>f known honour, wlw) bail it from th<‘ man himself. 

There w(‘re s<»in(‘, whose names 1 hav(» now ff>rgot, hut they 
iln*ii lived at a geiiilcMnaifs house named Ooinh harm, iif‘ar tin* 
place lM*fore specified. HoUi the man, his wile, ami divers 
the m‘ighhoui>5 assured me that they Inwl at many time*^ ^ en 
this fair-k(‘epini!: in the* sunnimr time*, as tiny came from 
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Tanton market ; but that they durst not adventure in amongst 
them, for that every one that had done so had received great 
damage by it. 

Any person that is incredulous of what is here related, may, 
upon inquiry of the neighbour inhabitants, receive ample satis- 
faction, not only as to what is here related, but abuiulantly 
more, which I have heard solemnly confirmed by many of 
them. 


XXX. PUCK’S PKANKS ON TWELFTH-DAY. 

[From “ Mereurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking Noctumall,” 
No. 32, Jan, 3-10, 1655.] 

Last Twelfth Day, a mad merry company being mett toge- 
ther to chuse King and Queen, the Cake being no sooiut cult, 
but Bobbin Good-fellow came amongst them, and pullini^ one 
of them by the nose, he, imagining it had been his lei low that 
sate next him, gave him a good cuff on the ear, and so fiilling 
to boxes, a woman catching up a gi’eat pot of apples and ale, 
thinking to save it from spilling, the merry Puck, that could 
not be seen, giving her a good nipp by the buttocks, made her 
so madd, that she flung all her pott of lambs-wooll in the faces 
of the combatants, which so blinded them uith the roasted 
apples that came in their eyes, that without fear or witt tliey 
laid about them like two mad men, striking anv that <*anu‘ 
neer them ; in which scuffle, there was given two blac*k-evt‘s, 
one crack’d crown, and a bloody nose. 
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XXXT. FAIRY TALES. 

[From “A Pleasant TreatLsc of Witches,” 12iiio. Loud. 
1673.] 

Siarra hath left us this notable relation, that there lived, 
in his time, in Spain, a [nojtablc and beautiful virgin, but fir 
more famous for her excellence at her needle, iusoniueh that 
happy did that courtier tliiuk himsclt^ that could wear the 
smallest piece of her work, though at a price almost iin-aluable. 
It happcn'’d one day, as this admirable seamstress sate work- 
ing in her garden, that, castmg aside lun’ eye on some fair 
flower or tree, she saw, as she thought, a little geutleiiiau, 
yet one that shew’d great nobility by his clotliijig, come riding 
toward her from behind a bed oi* flowts's ; thus surprisc^d how 
any body should come into her g:mlcn, but imich more, at 
the stature of the person, who, as he was on ht)rs('back, <»x- 
ceedtHl not a toots length in luight, she bad n'ason (o susp<‘ct 
that her cy(‘S deceived Iut. Ihit the gallant, spurring his horse 
up the garden, made it not long, though Ids hors(‘ was liftle, 
before he came to her : then giveting the lady in «lt‘cent 

manner, atler some compliments ])ass(*d, lu* ae<juaiuts her with 
the cause of his bold arrival ; that, fonisinuch as he was a prim*** 
amongst thetairi<\s, and did intend to eelehnde Ids marriage on 
such a day, he desired she would work p<»iids ibr him ami his 
priueess ;]g<iiust tlni time he a])poihU‘d. Tin' lady eoiisimtetl (o 
his demands, and he took liis leave; hut wheilu'r (he multi- 
tude of business caused tin* hwly to forgi't her pronds(% or tlie 
sti'aiigcness of tin* thing m:ule her ii<*gleet the w'ork, thinking 
lier sight to iiav<j been d(*eeiv(Ml, I know md ; yet so it ftdl 
out, that, when the appoint'd iiim* caim‘, tin* \\<»rk was m»t 
r(‘a4ly. The hour, whendn she ha<l piNunisiHl the iairy-prine** 
some fruits <if Iut nunlle, liappenM to Is* oiu* day ^he was 
at diuiuT with many m»ide persons, ha\ing quite ftTf^d Iut 
pnunise ; when, on a siuldeii, casting Iut eye to the 
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she saw an infinite train of femes come in : so that fixing 
her eyes on them, and remembering how she [had] neglected 
her promise, she sate as one amazed, and astonished the whole 
company. But, at last, the train had mounted upon the 
table, and, as they were prancing on their horses round the 
brims of a lar^e dish of white-broth, an officer that seemed too 
busy in making way before them, fell into the dish, whidi 
caused the lady to burst into a sudden fit of laughter, and 
thereby to recover her senses. When the whole fairy com- 
pany was come upon the table, that the brims of cveiy dish 
seemed fill’d with httle horsemen, she saw the prince coming 
toward her, [who] hearing slie had not done what she 2)ro- 
mised, seemed to go away displeased. The lady presently 
fell into a fit of melancholy, and, being asked by her friends 
the cause of these alterations and astonishments, related the 
whole matter; but, notwithstanding all their consolations, 
pined away, and died not long after. 

’Tis reported likewise of a country girl, being sent out daily 
by her mother to look to a sow that was then big with piirs, 
that the sow always strayed out of the girls sight, and vtd 
always came safe home at night; tliis the maid often ob- 
serving, resolved to watch her more naiTowly, and follow 
her one day closely, till they both came to a fair green valley, 
where was laid a large bason ftill of milk and whit(‘ bread. 
The sow, having eaten her mess, retmned home, and that 
night pigg’d eleven pigs. The good wife, risiii<r early tlu* 
next morning to look to her beast, found on ilio flir(\'^hold 
of the sty ten half-croAvns, and, entering in, saw but om^ pig ; 
judging by these things, that the feirics had fed Iut sow, and 
bought her pigs. 


A certain woman having put out her child to nurse in the 
country, found, when she came to take it home, that its form 
was so much altered that she scarce knew it ; neverthele'ss. 
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not knowing what time might do, took it home for her own. 
But, when, after some years, it could neither speak nor go, 
the poor woman was feign to carry it, with much trouble, in 
her arms ; and, one day, a poor man coming to the door, God 
bless you, mistress, said he, and your poor child, be pleased 
to bestow something on a poor man. Ah ! this child, replied 
she, is the cause of all my sorrow ; and related what had hap- 
pen’d; adding, moreover, that she thought it was changed, 
and none of her child. The old man, whom years had ren- 
der d more prudent in such matters, told her tliat to find out 
the truth, she should make a clear fire, sweep the hearth very 
clean, and place the cliild fiist in his chair, that he might not 
fall before it ; then break a dozen eggs, and place the four 
and twenty half-shells before it ; then go out and listen at 
the door, for if the child spoke, it was certainly a changeling ; 
and then she should carry it out, and leave it on tlio dungliill 
to cry, and not to pity it, till sho heard its voice no more. 
The woman, having done aU things according to these words, 
heiird the cliild say, Seven years old was 1, before I came to 
the nurse, and four years have I lived since, and never saw 
so many milk-pans before. So the uromau took it up, and 
left it ujion the dunghill to cry, and not to bo pitied, till at 
last she thought the voice went up into the air ; and, coming 
out, tbimd there in the stead lu'r own natural and w(*ll- 
favoured child. 


XXX IT. FA TRY FIlAfJ MENT8. 

[From MS. Ilarl. 6t82.] 

(>f apt ri fa cal hd ffohaohlhis^ or fldihtu (Uunlfcllowe^, 

These kinde <»f spirits are more* fainiliai* aiul domestical then 
the others, and for soim* causes b* unkii<»vvn, aboih* in oiu* 
place more tli<*u in another, so that sonu* iM*\cr aliiKhd «lej)arl 
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from some partlcnlar lionses, as though they were their proper 
mansions, making in them sundry noises, rumours, mockeries, 
gawds and jests, without doing any hanne at all ; and some have 
heard them play at gittems and Jews’ harps, and ring hells 
and make answer to those that call them, and speake with 
certain signes, laughters and meny gestures, so that those of 
the house come at last to be so familiar and well acquainted 
with them that they fear them not at all. But in truth, if they 
had free power to put in execution their maflicious derire, wo 
should hnde these pranks of theirs not to be jests, but earnest 
indeed, tending to the- destruction both of our body and soul, 
but their power is so restrained and tyed that they can 2 >asso 
no further then to jests and gawds, and if they do any hann 
at all, it is certainly very little, as by experience hath been 
founde. 


[From MS. Bawl. Poet. 66.] 

A farmer hired a grange commonly reported to be hauntcnl 
with &ines, and paid a shrewd for it every half year. A 
tleman asked him how he durst live in the house, and win ‘t her 
no spirits haunted him ? Truth, quoth he, there be two saiiits 
in Heaven do vex me more than all the devills in InJl, iiamt'Iy, 
the Virgin Mary and MichaeU the Archangell ; on who>e daie'< 
he paied his rent. 

[From a Welch MS., quoted by llitson.] 

One D. Harding, about twenty years ajro, in Tjanbi-^fan 
parish, saw a circle upon the snow, and in it, it \\'vn\ tin* 
track of hundreds of children in little jmnqK'-lnM*^. It wa*'* 
near a way, said to be haunted, or vrhere jieojile w«‘re U'^uallv 
disturbed, in going to and coming from Knighton-market, or 
at other times at night. 
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XXXIII. THE WHITE POWDER. 

This tale is related by Hothain, and from thence quoted in 
Webster’s “ Displaying of supposed Witchcraft,” J 677, p- oOl . 
It is here taken from Rilson. 


There was a poor illiterate man in Germany, who, being 
apprehended for suspicion of witchcraft, and examined by a 
judge, told him, that one night, before day was gone, as lie 
was going home from his labour, being very sad and ftiU of heavy 
thoughts, not knowing how to get meat and drink for his wife and 
children, ho met a ftiir woman, in fine clothes, who asked him 
why he was so sad, and he told her that it was by reason of 
his poverty, to whicli she said, tliat, if he would follow her 
counsel, she would help him to that which would sei*ve to get 
him a good living ; to which he said ho Trould consent with 
all his heart, so it were not by unlawful ways : she told him 
that it should not be by any such w<ays, hut by doing of good, 
and cui’ing of sick people. ; and so, w'lmiing him strit‘tly to 
meet her there the next night at tlie same time, she departed 
from him, and he wont home. The next night, at the tiiin^ 
appointed, he duly waited, and she (according to promise) 
came and told him it was well that ho came so duly, otherwis(‘ 
he had niLsiScd of that benefit tliat she intended to do unto him, 
and so bade liiin Ibllow luu*, and not bo aliaid. TlioriuijMUi she 
le<l him to a little hill, and came to a fair Indl, whoroiu was a 
queen sitting in great state, and many pi'ople. about Jier, 
and the gtsitlewonian that hroiiglit him pros<‘uted him to tins 
qiK'eii, and slic said, he was iveleoino, aiul bid the gentlewoman 
give him some of tlio white powder, and teiwh liim bow io us(* 
it ; wbieli slie did, and giive jiim a little wot»d-I)ox full of tlie 
white powd(^^, ami bml him give two or thre«‘ gi*aius of it to any 
that were sick, and it would heal Uumu, and so she broiiglit him 
forth of the bill, and so they parUnL Ib*ing ;isk(*d by tiu* jmlge. 
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whether the place within the hill, which he called a hall, were 
light or dark, he answered, “ Indijferent, as it is with ns in the 
twilight and, being asked how he got more powder, he said, 
when he wanted ho went to that hill, and knocked three 
times, and said eveiy time, I am coming, I am coming ; where- 
upon it opened, and he, going in, was conducted by the afore- 
said woman to the queen, and so had more powder given him. 


XXXIV. THE IRISH FAIRIES. 

The following curious narrative is printed entire from a copy 
of the pamphlet in the British Museum. It is a very interest- 
ing document in the history of Fairy Mythology. 


Strariye md Wonden^ News from the county of TTkMow in 
Ireland^ or^ a FuU and True Relation of what happnud to 
one Dr- Moore Qate Schoolmaster in London). Jloir hr was 
taJeen imkihly fi'om Ms Friends^ what happened to him in his 
absence^ and how and by what means he was founds andhnmahf 
hack to the same Place. (Tf^ith Allowance) London^ printrd 
for T. K., 1678. 

Dr. Moore having lately purchased an estate in the couni v 
of Wicklow, did (together with Mr. Richard ITiiiack, and one 
Mr. Laughlin Moore), about three weeks since, go down to view 
his concerns there : And being come to th(*ir Iiino at a jdace 
called Dromgreagh near Baltinglass, where they intc^iuhnl to 
lodge that night, the Doctor began a distumrse of several 
things that happened to him in his ehildliood near that ]>lace. 
and that it was about thii*ty-four years since he had Ikhui in 
that country : That ho had been oftem told bv his luoiher. aiul 
several others of his relations, of spirits which they callM Fairies. 
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who used frequently to cany him away, and continue him with 
them for some time, without doing him the least prejudice : 
but his mother being very much frighted and concern’d thereat, 
did, as often as he was missing, send to a certain old woman, 
her neighbour in the countiy, who, by repeating some spells or 
exorcisms, would suddenly cause his return. Mr. Uniack used 
several arguments to disswade the doctor from the belief of so 
idle and improbable a stoiy ; but notwithstanding wliat was 
said to tlie contrary, the Doctor did positively afiimi the tnitli 
thereof- And during the dispute, th<i Doctor on a sudden 
stai-ting up, told them he must leave their company, for he Avas 
called away. Mr. TJniack perceiving him to be raised off fr«)m 
the ground, catches fast hold of his arm with one hand, and 
intwined his arm witliiu the doctor’s arm, and with his oilier 
hand grasped the Doctor’s shoulder ; Laiiglilin Moore likewise 
held him on the other side: but the Doctor (maugiv their 
strength) was lifted off the ground. Langhliii Moore’s fear 
caused him presently to let go ; but Mr. ITuiaek continued his 
hold, and was carried above a yard from thi‘ ground, and then 
by some cxtraordinaiy miperceivcd force was compelled to <piit. 
The Doctor was hurried iiumcdiatriy out of the room, but 
whether conveyed through the wiud«)w, or out at the door, they, 
being so affrighted, none of them could dwlaro. 

The two gentlemen being greatly surprised at the stningti- 
ness of the accident, and troubled for tin* loss of tlnur fri(md, 
call’d for tlic innkeeper, to whom they relatiMl what Inul befalh»n 
their comjianion. lie seem’d not to be mufli tiU’riluHl thereat, 
as if such disasters were common thercaboutM ; but told them, 
that within a quarter of a mile there lived a woman, w ho I)v 
the neighbourhood was call’d a wise woman, and wli(» <lid usually 
give intelligence of several things that had be(m lost, aiul of 
cattel that were gone Jistray, and he doubted not but if the 
woman wore sent for, she could r(\solve tlnun where their fricuid 
was, mid by what means couveyiMl away. Tiny forthwith sent 
a messenger for th«' woman, who being eonic^, Mr. lJiiia(*k «le- 
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manded if she could give them any account of a gentleman, 
one Dr. Moore, that had been spirited out of their company 
about an hour before. The woman told him she could, and 
that he was then in a wood about a mile distant, preparing to 
take horse; that in one hand he had a glass of wine, in the 
other a piece of bread; that he was very much courted to eat 
and drink, but if he did either, he should never be free from a 
consumption, and pine away to death. Mr. Uniack gave the 
woman a cobb, and desired her to use some means for prevent- 
ing his eating and drinking. She answered. He should neither 
eat nor drink with them : and then struck down her hand, as 
if slie were snatching at something. When she had thus 
done, she often repeated a spell or charm in Iiisli, the substance 
whereof was ; First she runs his pedigree back four generations, 
and calls his ancestors by their several names : then summons 
him from the East, the West, the North, and the South, finm 
troops and regiments, especially from the govemour mounted 
on the sorrel horse, &c- And after having repeated the charm, 
she gave them an account of the several places the doctor should 
be caixied imto that night. 

At first, from the wood to a Danes Fort about seven mih‘s 
distant, where there should be great revelling and dancing, 
together with a variety of meats and liquors, to the eating and 
drinking whereof he should be very much iinportuin^d, but 
promised she would prevent his doing either. And from tliat 
fort he was to be carried twenty miles lartlnT, wlu‘re tluTo 
would likewise be great merriment, and then t*» the Krui 
ChurcJies; and towards daybreak should be retunied >ale to the 
company of his friends, without any danujge or iniMiiief w liat- 
soever: and so took leave of Mr. Uniack and Mr. Moon*. 

About six o’clock the next morning, Dr. Moon* knocketl at 
the door, and being let in, desired meat and drink miirlit bc^ 
provided for him, for that he was both hunirry ami thir-t\% 
having been hurried from place to place all that night : and 
after having refreshed himself, discom's’d of the maniifT nf his 
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being taken away ; that it seem'^d to him there came into the 
room about twenty men, some mounted on horseback, others 
on foot, and laid hold on him : that he was sensible of Mr. 
UniacFs and Mr. Moore’s endeavours to have kept him, and 
of the force they used ; but it was all to no purpose, for had 
there been fourty more they would have signified nothing ; 
that from the house he was carried to a wood, about a mile 
distant, where was a fine horse prepared, and as he was caboiit 
to mount, a glass of wine was given him and a crust of bread, 
but when he oflered to cat and drink, they were both struck 
out of his hand. That from thence he went in the same com- 
pany that had taken him away, to a Danes Fort about seven 
miles from the wood ; that he imagined himself to be mounted 
on a white horse, whose motion was exceeding swift, and when 
they came to the fort, their company multiplied to about three 
hundred large and well-proportioned men and women ; he who 
seem’d to be chief was mounted on a sorrrt horse ; that they 
all dismounted and fell to dancing, and that it came to the 
doctor’s turn to lead a diuice, which ho did rciiiembcr the tune 
he danced unto. 

Tliat after the dancing there ap|>car’d a most sumptuous 
banquet, and the govemour took him by the hand and <lcsired 
him to cat } which he s<5Voral times attemptc'd, but was pre- 
vented by something that still stnick the moat out of his hand : 
and so gives an account how from thence he w'as carricMl to the 
several places the old woman liad moiitioued the night lM'f«)n' ; 
and that about break of day, ho found hitnscdf alone within 
sight of the inne. 

Mr. TJniack w;i3 so curious as to go seven miles out of his 
way to see the Danes Fort, and the doctor was his gunh'^ who 
tmcc'd the path he had travedh'd the night bedore so exa- tly, 
that if his horse w'ciit but a yard out of tin* tmek, ho w'ouhl 
j>n‘seiitly turn him into it :ig:iiu ; ami that ujKm view of the 
fort, he found the gKiss s<i trodden down, ami the ground bi‘aieii, 
as if five hundred men had been tluTc. 
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This was related by Mr. Uniaek in the presence of one Dr. 
Murphy, a civilian, Dr. Moore himself and Mr. Ludlow, one 
of the six derks of the high conrt of chancery, November IS, 
1678. 

For satis&etion of the licenser, I certifie this following rela- 
tion was sent to me from Dublin, by a person whom I credit, 
and recommended in a letter bearing date the 23rd of Novem- 
ber last, as true news much spoken of there. 

John Cotuer. 


XXXV. THE CORNISH FAIRIES. 

[From Morgan’s “Phmnix Brittaniens,” 4to., Lond., 1732. 
p. 646, as abridged in Ritson’s “Fairy Tales.”] 


Anne Jefferies (frrthat was her maiden name^ of rvhem the 
Mowing strange things are related, was bom in the j):m.<h of 
St. Teath, in tlie county of Cornwall, in December, 1(:26. 
and she is still living, 1696, being now in the 70th year <if her 
age. She is married to one William Warren, fonnerly hind to 
the late eminent physician Dr. Richard Lower deceaswl, and 
now lives as hind to Sir Andrew Slanning of Devon, Bart . 

It is the custom in our county of Cornwall for the most Md>- 
stantial people of each parish, to take apprentices the jioi>rs 
children, and to breed them up till they attain to twentv-one 
years of age, and, for their service, to give them imut, drink, 
and dothes. This Arme Jefferies, being a jmmu- mans chihl ..f 
the parish, by Providence fell into our fomily,* wheiv she lived 

I The authors name is Moses Ktt, who communicates these iKuticu- 
lars to the right reverend lather in God Eduard Fowler lord bishop of 
Gloucester, printed in 1696. 
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several years ; being a girl of a bold, daring spiiit, sbe wonld 
ventnre at those dijEcnlties and dangers that no boy would 
attempt. 

In the year 1645 (she then being nineteen years old), she 
being, one day, knitting in an arbour in our garden, there came 
over the garden-hedge to her (as she affirmed) six persons, of a 
small stature, all clothed in green, which she called &iries ; upon 
which she was so frighted, that she fell into a kind of a convul- 
sion-fit. But, when we found her in this condition, wo brought 
her into the house, and put her to bed, and took great care of 
her. As soon as she recovered out of her fit, she cries out, 
“ They are just gone out of the window ; they are just gone 
out of the window 5 do you not see them And thus, in the 
height of her sickness, she would often cry out, and that with 
eagerness ; which expressions were attributed to her distemper, 
supposing her light-headed. 

[On her recovery she becomes vciy rob'gious, goes constantly 
to church, and takes mighty dcUght in devotion, although she 
could not herself road. She even begins to work mirat Jes, and, 
by the blessing of God, ciux)s her old mistress'’s leg, wliich had 
been hurt by a fall, as she was coming from tlio mill, with con- 
tinued stroking of the part affected; when our author thas 
proceeds :] 

On tliis, my mother demanded of her, how she came to the 
knowledge of her fall 2 She [who had been walking at the time 
in the giirdens and orchard till the old woiium came lri)m the 
mill] made answer. That half a ilozm persons told her of it. 
That, n^jdied my mother, could not be, for thei’c w«us iioiu* earner 
by at that time but my neighbour, who brought me home. Anne 
answers again, That Ifnit was truth, and it was also true that 
half a dozen persons UM her so : For, said slie, you know 1 went 
out of the house* into the gardens and ondiard, very unwillingly, 
and nt>w 1 will toll you the truth of all mattoi'S and things 
which have befallen me, 

^^>u know, that this my sickness and fits came very sud- 
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denly npon me, whicli brought mo veiy low and weak, and 
have made me very simple. Wow the cause of my sickness 
was this : I was, one day, knitting of stockings in the arbour 
in the garden, and there came over the garden-hedge, of a sud- 
den, six small people, ail in green clothes, which put me into 
such a great Sight, that was the cause of my great sickness : and 
they continue their appearance to me, never less than two at a 
time, nor never more than eight : they always appear in even 
numbers, two, four, six, eight. When I said, often, in my 
sickness. They were just gone out of the window; it was really 
so, although you thought me light-headed. At this time, when 
I came out into the garden, they came to me, and asked me. 
If you had put me out of the house against my will ? I tfdd 
them, I was unwilling to come out of the house. Upon this, 
they said, — You should not fare the better for it ; and there- 
upon, in that place, and at that time, in a fair path-w'ay, you 
fell, and hurt your leg, I would not have you send for a sur- 
geon, nor trouble yourself, for I will cure your leg:” the w'hich 
she did in a little time. 

This cure of my mother’s leg, and the stories she told of these 
iairies, made such a noise over all the county of Cornwall, as 
that people of all distempers came not only so far olF as the 
Land’s-end, but also from London, and were cured by her. She 
took no monies of them, nor any reward, tliat ever I knew* or 
heard of 5 yet had she monies, at all times, sufficient to supply 
her wants. She neither made, nor bought any mc<lieiiies, or 
salves, that ever I saw or heard of, yet w^anted llieia a'- she 
had occasion. She forsook eating our victuals, and wu'^ fiul by 
these ffiiries from that harvest-time to the next Chri.vtinas-day ; 
upon which day she came to our table, and said, IhraiL-e it 
was that day, she would eat some roast beef with us ; the whieii 
she did, I myself being then at table. 

Onetime (I remember it perfectly well) I had a mind to 
speak with her, and not knowing better where to find her than 
in her chamber, I went thither, and fell a knocking very 
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earnestly, at her chamber-door, with my foot, and calling to 
her earnestly, Anne, Anne, open the door, and let me in. She 
answered me. Have a little patience, and I will let yon in im- 
mediately. Upon which, I looked through the key-hole of the 
door, and I saw her eating ; and vrhcn she had done eating, 
she stood still by her bed-side, as long as thanks to God might 
be given, and then she made a courtesy (or bow), and opened 
the chamber-door, and gave me a piece of her bread, whicli I 
did eat : and, I think, it was the most delicious bread that ever 
I did eat, either before, or since. 

[She could, also, render herself invisible, of wliich he relates 
an instance ; and then proceeds :] 

One day, these fairies gave my sister Mary (the now wife of 
Mr. Humphry Martyn) then about four yearn of age, a silver 
cup, which held about a quai-t, bidding her give it my mother, 
and she did bring it my mother; but my mother would 
not accept of it, but bid her caiiy it to them again, which she 
did. I presume tliis was the time my sister owns she saw the 
fairies. 

I have seen Anne in the orchard dancing among the trees, 
and she told me she was then dancing with the fairies. 

The great noise of the many strange cures Anno did, and also 
her living without eating om: victuals (slui being M, jvs she 
said, by those furies) caused both the neighbour magistrales 
and ministora to resort to my lather’s house, and talk with her, 
and strictly examine lier, about the mattcTS luTt^ ndah'd ; and 
she gave them vciy rational aiiswem to all Uiosc <|u<‘sti«)ns they 
then asked her (li)r by this time tshc was well r(»c<»V(Ted out of 
her sickness and fits, and her natund j)arts, and uud<'i*staiiding 
much improved) ; my lather, and all his family, afiinning the 
truth of all we saw. The mbiisters eiideavoiind to pc^rsuado 
her, liny W'cre evil spirits which n^sorhvl to Imt, and tliat it 
w'as the delusion of the devil, and advisi'd her not <o go tf> them, 
wh(‘U they called lior, ITpoii these admonitions of tin* minis- 
ters and magistratt's, our Amn* w.as not a litth* troubled. I low- 
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ever, that night, my father, with his himily, sitting at a great 
fire in his hall, Anne being also present, she spake to my fiitlier, 
and said, Now they call (meaning the fiiiries). We all of us 
urged her not to go. In less than half a quarter of an hour, 
she said. Now they call a second time. We incouragcd her 
again, not to go to them. By-and-by she said. Now they call 
a third time : upon whidi, away to her chamber she w'cnt to 
them (of all these three calls of the fairies none heard them but 
Anne). After she had been in her chamber some time, she 
came to us again with a bible in her hand, and tells us, that, 
when she came to the fiiiries, they said to her, \^Tiat ! has 
there been some magistrates and ministers with you, and dis- 
suaded you from coming any more to us, saying, we aiv evil 
spirits, and that it was all the delusion of the devil ? Pray 
desire them to read that place of scripture in the 1st epistle of 
St. John, chap. 4, ver. 1. ‘‘Dearly beloved, believe not everv 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are of God, cSr.” This 
place of scripture was turned down to in the said Bible. 

After this, one J ohn Tregeagle esq. (who was steward to the 
late J ohn earl of Badnor) being then a justice of peace in Ci*ni- 
waJl, sent his warrant for Anne, and sent her to Bodmin javl, 
and there kept her a long time. That day the constable cairn- 
to execute his warrant, Anne milking the cows, the fairit-s 
appeared to her, and told her, that a constable would come that 
day, with a warrant, for to carry her before a justice of peace, 
and she would be sent to jayl. She asked them, if >he >houhl 
hide herself? They answered her. No : she should tbar imthiiur, 
but go with the constable. So she went with the coii>tabh‘ tn 
the justice, and he sent her to Bodmin jayl, and ordered the 
prison-keeper that she should be kept without vi<*iu;il?> ; and 
she was so kept, and yet she lived, and that without comiduiu- 

But poor Anne lay in jayl for a coiLsidc-rable time 

after ; and also justice Tregeagle, who was her gix^at persi-t-utor, 
kept her m his house some time, as a prisoner, and that with- 
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out victuals : and, at last, when Anne was discharged out of 
prison, the justices made an order, that Anne should not live 
any more with my father. Whereupon, my father’s only sister, 
Mrs. Frances Tom, a widow, near Padstow, took Anne into her 
feimily, and there she lived a considerable time, and did many 
great cures : and from thence she went to live with her own 
brother, and, in pi’occss of time, married, as aforesaid. 


XXXVI. PARNELL’S FAIRY TALE. 

In Britain’s isle and Ai*thur’s days, 

Wlicn midnight fiiirics daunc’d the maze, 
Liv’d Edwin of the Green : 

Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth. 

Endow’d witli courage, sense, and truth, 
Tho’ badly shap’d he’d been. 

Ilis mountain back mote well bo said 
To mciusuro height against his head. 

And lift itself al)Ovc ; 

Y ot spite of :vll that natimo did 
To make his uncouth fonii forbid. 

This creature dar’d to love. 

lie felt tho charms of Edith’s eyes. 

Nor wanted hope to gain tho prize. 

Coil’d hulies look within ; 

But one sir Topaz dress’d with art. 

And, if a sha|)e <*nuM win a li(\art, 

He had a shape to win. 
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Edwin, if right I read my song, 

With sKghted passion pac’d along 
All in the moony light ; 

’Twa.s near an old enchanted eonrt, 
Where sportive fedries made resort 
To revel out the night. 

His heart was drear, his hope was cross’d, 
’Twas late, ’twas fiir, the path was lost 
That reach’d the neighhour-towii ; 
With weary steps ho quits the shades, 
Eesolv’ d the darkling dome he treads. 
And drops his limbs adown. 

But scant he lays him on the floor. 

When hollow winds remove the door, 

A trembling rocks the ground : 

And well I ween, to count aright, 

At once a hundred tapers Kght 
On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his ear. 

Now sounding feet approachen neai’. 

And now the sounds increase : 

And jfrom the comer where he lay. 

He sees a ti-ain profiisely gay 

Come prankling o’er the place. 

But (trust me, gentles,) never yet 
Was dight a masquing half so neat. 

Or half so rich, before ; 

The country lent the sweet perfumes. 

The sea, the pearl, the sky, the plume.'*. 

Thc town its silken store. 
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Now, whilst ho gazM, a gallant drost 
In flaunting robes above the rest, 

With awful accent cry’d ; 

“ Wbat mortal of a wretched mind. 
Whose sighs infect the balmy wind. 

Has here presum’d to hide 

At this the swain, whose vent’rous soul 
No tears of magic art controul. 

Advanc’d in open sight ; 

“ Nor liave I cause of dreed,” he sai<l, 

“ AVlio view by no presumption led, 
Your revels of the night. 

’Twas grief for scorn of fiiithfiil love. 
Which made my steps uiiwcctiiig rove 
Amid the nightly dew.” 

‘"^’Tis well,” tho gallant ci-ies again, 

‘‘ We fairies never injure men 
Who dare to tell us true. 

Exalt thy lovo-dejccted heart. 

Be mine the task, or ore we part. 

To inako thee grief resign ; 

Now take tho pleasure of thy chaun(*.c ; 
Whilst I with Mab, my pai-fncr, dauue<*. 
Be httlo Mablc thine.” 

Ho spoke, and all a sudden there 
Light music floats in wanton air ; 

The monarch leads tlie queen : 

Tho rest their tairy part’uei's found. 

And Mablo trimly tript the gi'ouu<I 
With Edwin of tho Green. 
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The dauncing past, tlie board was laid. 

And siker such a feast was made 
As heart and lip desire ; 

Withouten hands the dishes fly, 

The glasses with a wish come nigh, 

And with a wish retire. 

But now to please the feiry king. 

Full ev’ry deal they laugh and sing, 

And antic feats devise ; 

Some wind and tumble like an ape, 

And other some transmute their shape 
In Edwin’s wond’ring eyes. 

’Till one at last that Bobin bight, 

Kenown’d for pinching maids by night, 

Has bent him up aloof; 

And fiill against the beam he flung. 

Where by the back the youth he hung, 

To spraul unneath the roof. 

From thence, “Reverse my charm,” he crys. 
And let it fiiirly now suffice 

The gambol has been shown.” 

But Oberon answers with a smile, 

“ Jontent thee, Edwin, for a while. 

The vantage is thine own.” 

Here ended aU the phantom-play ; 

They smelt the fresh approach of day. 

And heard a cock to crow ; 

The whirling wind that bore the crowd 
Has clapp’d the door, and wdiLstled loud. 

To warn them all to go. 
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Then screaming all at once they fly., 
And all at once the tapers dye ; 

Poor Edwin falls to floor. 

Forlorn his state, and dark the place. 
Was never wight in sike a case 
TliroT* all the land betore ! 

But soon as dan Apollo rose. 

Full jolly creature home he goes. 

He fools liis back the less ; 

His honest tongue and steady mind 
Had rifl liiin of tlio lump behind. 

Which ma<le him want success. 

With lusty liv<dylied lu*^ talks. 

He seems a-dauneing as he walks. 

His stoiy soon took wind ; 

And b(‘autoous Edith sc(\s the youth. 
Endow’d with counigo, sens<% ;ind truth, 
Witlunit a Imiich beliind. 

Tlio story told, sir Tojkiz mov’d. 

The youth of Edith ci>tt approv’d. 

To s('o the revc‘1 scene : 

At close of evo he leaviis his lioine. 

And wemls to find the riiiiAl dome, 

All €>n the gloomy plain. 

As there ho bides, it so hefcdl 
Tln' wind cann^ rustling down a dell, 

A sliaking t!i<^ wall : 

ITp spring the ta]>ors hefim', 

Tho fairies bragly fiiot the lb>or. 

And music fills tins hall. 


X 
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But eertes sorely sunk witk woe, 

Sir Topaz sees tlie elphin sliow. 

His spirits in him dy : 

When Oberon crys, “ A man is near, 
A mortal passion, deeped fear. 

Hangs flagging in the sky.*” 

With that sir Topaz, hapless youth 
In accents feult’ring, ay for ruth. 
Intreats them pity graunt ; 

For als he been a mister wight. 
Betray’d by waud’ring in the night. 
To tread the circled haunt, 

“Ah losell vile,” at once they roar, 
“And little skill’d of fairie lore. 

Thy cause to come we know: 
Now has thy kestrell courage fell ; 
And flaries, since a lye you teU, 

Are free to work thee woe.” 

Then Will, who bears the wispy fire 
To trail the swains among the mire, 
The caitive upward flung ; 

There like a tortoise in a shoj) 

He dangled from the chamber top. 
Where whilome Edwin hung. 

The revel now proceeds apace. 

Deftly they frisk it o’er the place. 

They sit, they drink, and eat 
The time with frolic mirth beguile, 

And poor sir Topaz hangs tlie while, 
’Till all the rout retreat. 
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By this the stars began to wink. 

They shriek, they fly, the tapers sink. 
And down y-drops the knight ; 

F or never spell by fairic laid, 

"With strong enchantment bound a glade 
Beyond the length of night. 

Chill, dark, alone, adrecd, he lay. 

Till up the welkin rose the day. 

Then deem’d the dole was o’er : 

But wot ye well his harder lot, 
llis soely hack the bunch had got. 

Which Edwin lost afore ! 

This talc a Sybil nurse ared ; 

She sofbly stroak'^d my youngling lioad. 
And when the tale was done. 

Thus sonic are bom, niy son,” she cries. 
With base impediments to rise. 

And some are born with none. 

But virtue can itself jvdvanci^ 

To wiiat the fav’ritc fools of chance 
By fortune seem design’d ; 

Virtue <*au gain the odds of lat<s 
And from itself shake olf the weight 
tTjsm th’unworihy luiiul.” 


X 
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XXXVII.— THE LUCK OP EDEN HALL. 

From Eitson’s “ Fairy Tales,*” p. 150, and Brandy's “ Po- 
pular Antiquities,” ii., 284. The tradition is said to bo still 
current. 


In Eden-hall, in Cumberland, the mansion of the kniirhtly 
family of Mnsgrave for many generations, is carefully ]irc- 
served, in a leathern case, an old painted drinking-glass, which, 
according to the tradition of the neighbourhood, was long ago 
taken from fairies near a well dedicated to St. Ciithbci't, not 
fer from the house. This glass is supposed to liave bet^ii a 
sacred chalice; but the legendary tale is, that the butler, going 
to draw water, surprised a company of tairif^s, who \v**re 
amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He M*i/i cl 
the glass, which was standing upon its margin ; tluY tricMl to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle, flew awav, Nav- 
ing:— 

If that glass either break or tall. 

Farewell tlie luck of Eden-liall. 

From this friendly caution the glass obtained Iho nainc* n*- 
corded in a humorous and excellent ballad, uMially. but er- 
roneously attributed to the duke of \Miartoii, of a faiueiw 
drinking match at this place, which begins thu.'s : — 

God prosper long fium being broke, 

T/ie Inch of Edm-haU. 

The good-fortime, however, of this ancient Iiohm*. wa-; never 
so much endangered as by the dnfce himself; wlm, bavin- .Inuik 
its contents, to the success and perpetuity, no doubt, of the 
worthy owner and his race, inadvertently ihx)].pe.l it. and here, 
most certainly, would have terminated 77« hick of K,l,„-l,ull, 
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if the bntler, who had brought the draught, and stood at his 
elbow, to receive the empty cup, had not happily caught it in 
his napkin. 


XXXVIII. ISLE OF MAN FAIRIES. 

The following fairy legends arc related in Waldron’s His- 
toiy of the Isle of Man.” They arc vciy curious documents 
in the history of our fairy mythology, and have been previously 
reprinted by Ritson, whose selection is hero adopted. 


[The Manks] say, that an apparition, called in their language, 
the Maut/ie Doog^ in the shape of a large black spaniel, wiLli 
curled shaggy hair, was used to liaunt Peel-castlo ; and has 
been frequently seen in every room, but particularly in the 
guard-chamber, where, as soon as candles were lighted, it came 
and lay down before the fire, in presence of all the soldit»rs, 
who, at length, by being so much accustomed to the sight of it, 
lost great part of the teiTor they were seized with at its fiirt 
appearance. They still, liowevcr, retain’d a ceitaiu awe, jus 
believing it was an evil spirit, which only waited j)ermissiou to 
do them hurt, and, for that reason, forbore sw(':u*iug and all 
prophanc discourse wliile in its company. Ihit tho’ thty 
endured the shock of such a guest when all together in a body, 
none cared to be left alone with it : it bcMiig tho custom, theni- 
foi'c, for one of the soldiers to lock the gjites t)f the cju^th', at a 
certain hour, and cany them to tho captain, to whose aparl- 
ment the way led through a chur<*h ; thty agre(*d among thc‘ni- 
selvcs, that whoever was to sueeo(*d the ensuing night, his 
fellow in this errand should tu*comj)any him that went first, 
and, by this means, no man would be (ix pos’d singly to tin* 
danger ; for the Mauthe Doog was always stH-ui to ct>nn‘ from 
that passive at the dost* of day, and return to it ngiun as soon 
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as the morning dawned, which made them look on this place as 
its peculiar residence. 

One night a fellow, being dnmk, and, by the strength of liis 
liquor, rendred more daring than ordinary, laugh’d at the 
simplicity of his companions, and tho’ it was not his turn 
to go with the keys, would needs take that office upon liim to 
testify his courage. All the soldiers endeavour’d to dissuade 
him, but the more they said, the more resolute he seemed, and 
swore that he desired nothing more than that [the] Maiithe 
Doog would follow him, as it had done the others, lor he Tvould 
try if it were dog or devil. Ajfter having talked in a veiy 
reprobate manner for some time, he snatched up the keys, and 
went out of the guard-room. In some time after his depar- 
ture a great noise was heard, but nobody had the boldness to 
see what occasioned it, till the adventurer retmning, thej' de- 
manded the knowledge of him j but as loud and noisy as lu* 
had been at leaving them, he was now become sober and silent 
enough 5 and tho’ all the time he lived, which was three 
days, he was entreated by aU who come near him, either to 
speak, or, if he could not do tliat, to make some signs, by which 
they might understand what had happened to him, V(‘t notliini^ 
intelligible could be got from him, only, that, by the dist<>rtiou 
of his limbs and features, it might be guess’d that lie died iii 
agonies more than is common in a natuinl death. 

The Mauthe l)o(y was, however, never seen after in the 
castle, nor would any one attempt to go thro’ tlial ]»a'-<age, 
for which reason it was closed up, and another way iiKi(b‘. 
This accident happened about tlireeseore year^ sini*e. and 1 
HEARD IT ATTESTED by soveral, but especially, uy ax oi.u 
SOLDIER, who assured me HE had seex it oftkner ihax iik 
HAD THEN HAIRS ON HIS HEAD. 

A Manks-man, who had been led by invisible muMcians for 
several miles together, and not being able to resist the har- 
mony, followed till it conducted him to a large cuinnton, when' 
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was a great number of little people sitting round a table, and 
eating and drinking in a very jovial manner. Among them 
were some laces which he thought he had formerly seen, but 
forbore taking any notice [of them] or they of him, till the 
little people offering him drink, one of them, whose features 
seemed not unknown to him, plucked him by the coat, and 
forbad him, whatever he did, to taste any thing he saw before 
him ; for, if you do, added he, you will be as I am, and return 
no more to your fiunily. The poor man was much affii-ightod, 
but resolved to obey the injunction : accordingly a large silver 
cup, filled with some sort of liquor, being put into liis liaiid, he 
found an opportunity to throw what it contained on the ground. 
Soon after, the music ceasing, all the company disappeared, 
leaving the cup in his liand ; and he returned home, though 
much wearied and fatigued. Ho went the next day, and com- 
municated to the ininistcr of the parish all that had happened, 
and asked his advice how ho should dis])oso of the cup : to which 
the parson replied he could not do better tlian to devote it to 
the service of the church ; and this veiy cup, they sa 3 % is that 
which is now used for the consecrated wniie in Kii-k-Merlugh. 

A fiddler, in the Isle of Man, having agret^d witli a person, 
who was a stranger, for so much money, to play to some com- 
pany he should bring him to, all the tw(*lvo days of Christmas, 
and received caiiicst for it, saw his now master vanish into tlio 
earth the moment he luwl made tlio hargjuii. Nothing could 
be more terrified tliaii was the pcwir fiddler ; he found he had en- 
tered into the devirs service, and looked <»n himself <is already 
damned ; hut, having rccoiu>?c to a cleigymmi, hcrc‘ceiY<‘(l 
hope : he ordered him, however, as ho had taken earnest, f o go 
w'hcii ho should he called ; hut that, whatewt^* tunes should 1 m‘ 
called for, to play none hut psalms. On the day apj»oiiited, 
the same p(u>5on appeared, with wlioiii ho wmit, though with 
what iuward roluctaiice **tis (‘asy t«) giusss ; but, punctually 
<d)oying the ministers directions, the coiujiaiiy to wliotu he 
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played were so angry, that they all vanished at once, Icavii] 
him at the top of a high hill, and so braised and hmii, thoug 
he was not sensible when, or from what hand, he received the 
blows, that he got not home without the utmost difficulty. 

I was prevailed upon to go and see a child, who, they told 
me, was one of these changelings, and, indeed, must own, wai» 
not a little surprised, as well as shocked, at the sight: nothing 
under heaven could have a more beautifiil face ; but, though 
between five and six years old, and seeming healthj", he was so 
fer from being able to walk or stand, that he could not so mucli 
as move any one joint : his limbs were vastly long for his ago, 
but smaller than an infents of six months ; his complexion A\as 
perfectly delicate, and he had the finest hair in the world ; he 
never spoke nor cried j eat scarce any thing ; and was Tt*r v 
seldom seen to smile ; but, if any one called him a 
he would frown, and fix his eyes so earnestly on tliobe who 
said it, as if he would look them through. His mother, or, at 
least, his supposed mother, being very poor, frf'quently weiil 
out a charing, and left him a whole day together : the neii-h- 
bours, out of curiosity, have often looked in at the window, to 
see how he behaved when alone ; which whomever they did, 
they were sure to find him laughing, and in the utino>t delii.ht. 
This made them judge that he was not without coiii]»auv nif)r4‘ 
pleasing to him than any mortals could he ; ami wliat inuile 
this conjectm-e seem the mom reasonahlo, was, lliat. if In- v.er.» 
left ever so dirty, the woman, at her return, >a\v him with a 
clean ffice, and his hair combed with the utim»^t «*\ac*tm*-- and 
nicety. 

A second account of this nature, he says, I had from a w«niiaii 
to whose offspring the furies seemed to have takt n a |.arii«*is!ai‘ 
fency. The fom-th or fifth night after she was dt-livi-i fd i.f In r 
first child, the feinily was alamieil wdth a ino.'-t tt rrihh- <*r\ 
fire; on which, every body imi out of the hnus.* to whi*u*‘« 
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it proceeded, not excepting the nurse, who, being as much 
frighted as the others, made one of the number. The poor 
woman lay trembling in her bed, alone, unable to help herself, 
and her back being turned to the infiint, saw not that it was 
taken away by an invisible hand. Those who had lett her, 
having inquired in the neighbourhood, and finding there was 
no cause for the outcry they had heard, laughed at each other 
for the mistake ; but, as they were going to reenter the house, 
the poor babe lay on the threshold, and by its cries prcscrvcMl 
itself from being trod upon. This exceedingly amazed all that 
saw it ; and, the mother being still in bed, they could ascribe 
no reason for finding it there ; but having been removed by 
fairies, who, by their sudden return, had been prevented from 
carrying it any farther. 

About a year after, he says, the same woman was l)r(»ught 
to bed of a second child, wliich liad not been bom many nights, 
before a great noise was hem-d in the house where they k(*ep 
their cattle. Every body that was stiiring ran to sec what was 
the matter, bclioxing tluit the cows had g(»t loose : the nurse 
was as ready as the rest ; but finding *dl safe, and the barn- 
door close, immediately returned, but not so suddenly but that 
the new-born babe was taken out of the bed, as the former had 
been, and dropped, on their coming, in ilio middle of the entry. 
Tliis was enough to prove the fairies had made a second attempt ; 
and the parents, sending for a minister, joined with him in 
thanksgiving to God, who had twice deliveind their cliihh-eii 
froju being taken from them. 

But, in the time of her third delivery, ov(Jiy body schemed to 
have forgot what liad liappenod in the first and s(scoiid, ami on 
a noise in the cattle-house, i^u out to know M'hat had o(‘ea- 
sioiied it. The niii'so was tlio only person, ex«uq>tii)g the woman 
in the straw, who stsiyed in tho Iioils(% nor was sh«' detmntMl 
tlirongh cai’o, or want of cimosity, I)ut l>y tin* homls oi*sb‘*‘p, 
having drunk a little too plentifully tho preecHling day. The 
imdlier, who was bniad awake, saw her eliild lifted out €»f the 
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bed, and carried out of the chamber, though she could not see 
any person touch it 5 on which she cried out as loud as she 
could, Nurse ! nurse I my child ! my child is taken away ! but 
the old woman was too feiSt [asleep] to be awakened by the noise 
she made, and the in&nt was irretrievably gone. When her 
husband, and those who had accompanied him, returned, they 
found her wringing her hands, and uttering the most piteous 
lamentations for the loss of her child ; on which, said the hus- 
band, looking into the bed. The woman is mad ; do not you see 
the child lies by you? On which she turned, and saw, indeed, 
something like a child, but fer diJBferent from her own, which 
Avas a veiy beautifiJ, fet, well-fcatoed babe ; w’hereas, w'hat 
was now in the room of it was a poor, lean, witliered, detbnned 
creature. It lay quite naked, but the clothes belonging to 
the child that was exchanged for it lay wrapt up altogether on 
the bed. 

This creature lived with them near the space of nine years, 
in all which time it eat nothing except a few herbs, nor was 
ever seen to void any other excrement than water : it n(‘ither 
spoke, nor could stand or go, but seemed enervate in evt‘rv 
joint 5 and in all its actions show'ed itself to be of the same 
nature. 

A girl, about ten years old, daughter of a wtanan wli«» lived 
about two miles from Ballasalli, in the Isle of !Maiu lH‘iiiir >«*nt 
over the fields to the town, for a penny w'orlh of fir 

her father, was, on the top of a mountain, siirruundetl by a 
great number of little men, who would not sufter Ikt t*» 
any fiirther. Some of them said she should go with tlu-m, aiid 
accordingly laid hold of her 5 but one, seemiuir pitifuL 
desired they would let her alone; which tli(‘y rtia-iiiM, thi n* 
ensued a quarrel, and the person who took her jiaii fought 
bravely in her defence. This so incensed thi‘ other-, that, to 
he revenged on her, for being the cause, two f#r thne of 
them seized her, and, pulling up her clothe-*, whi[ijH^l In r 
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heartily; after which, it seems, they had no further power 
over her, and she ran home directly, telling what had be&llen 
her, and showing prints of several small hands. Several of the 
towns-people went with her to the mountain, and, she con- 
ducting them to the spot, the httle antagonists were gone, but 
had left behind them proofe (as the good woman said) that 
what the girl had informed them was true ; for there was a 
great deal of blood to be seen on the stones. 

Another woman, e(iually superstitious and fiinciful as the 
former, told the author that, being great with cliild, and ex- 
pecting cvciy moment tlic good hour, as she lay awake one 
night in her bed, she saw seven or eight little w^omen come 
into her cliambcr, one of whom had an infant in her arms: they 
were followed by a man of the same size with themselves, but 
in the habit of a minister. One of them went to the pail, and 
finding no water in it, cried out to the others, What must they 
do to christen tho child ? On which they replied it should bo 
done in beer. Witli that, the scenning parson took the child 
in his arms, and performed the ceremony of baptism, dipping 
his hand in a great tub of strong-beer, whicli the woman had 
brewed the day before, to be ready for her lying-in. She told 
me, that they baptized the infimt by the name of Joan, wdiich 
made her knoAv she was pregnant of a girl, as it proved a few 
days after, when she Avas delivered. She add<‘d also, that it 
Avas common for the fairies to make a mock-christening when 
any ]>erson was near her time, and ihat, iveet>rding to what 
child, male or Iciuale, they brought, such vslnndd the Avomau 
bring into the world. 


A young sailor, coming off a long voyage, thougli it Avas 
laic at niglit, ehf»se to land Kither than lie another night in 
tlie \'css(d : being permitii'd to do so, ho w'jis set on sKoni at 
Dughis. It happe^ned to be a line nioou-light iiiglit, and very 
dry, being a small frost ; lie, tliertd()re, fovebore going into a.ny 
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house to refresh himself, but made the best of his war to the 
house of a sister he had at Ejrk-Merlugh. As he was going 
over a pretty high mouutain, he heard the noise of horses, the 
halloo of a huntsman, and the finest horn in the world. lie 
was a little surprised that any body pursued those kind of 
sports in the night, but he had not time for mueh reilccti<ni 
before they aU passed by him, so near, that he was able to 
count what number there was of them, which, lie said, was 
thirteen, and that they were all dressed in green, and gallant! v 
mounted. He was so weU pleased with tlie sight, that he 
would gladly have followed, could he have kept pact' uiih 
them ; he crossed the foot-way, however, that he might m'c 
them again, which he did more than once, and 10*^1 nut the 
sound of the horn for some mile®. At length, being arri 
at his sisters, he tells her the stoiy, who, presently, elappetl Iht 
hands for joy that he was come home sate ; Fur, v'^aid -In*, 
those you saw were femes, and ’tis well they did nut take \ ou 
away with them. 

At my fii-st coming into the island of IVbj, and hvnrhvj: 
this sort of stories, I imputed the giving credit tn them nien'h 
to the simplicity of the poor creatures who related ilieiii ; but 
was strangely surprised, when I heard other narnitive- uf this 
kind, and altogether as absurd, attested by men wlm pa-ed 
for persons of sound judgement. Among ihh nunib.T. wa a 
gentleman, my near neighbom-, who aOiniied, with tin* 
solemn asseverations, that, being of my o]»iiiitai. ami t in nl\ 
averse to the belief that any such beings wrw jiermittMl tn 
wauder for the purposes related of thcmi, lie ha.! I. . n at 
convinced by the appearance ofsevcr.il little ligun-. phnb... 
and leaping over some stones in a field, nhnm. :i Ku % ar.N 
distance, he imagined were school-boys, ami iiit.*Tjde I wfu n L 
came near enough, to reprimand, for hciiur nh^rju r)j. ir 

exercises at that time of the day 5 it h<*iii:r then. h» .aid, 
between three and four of the dock: but. when hr api-n-urb .1 
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as near as lie could guess, within twenty paces, they all, 
immediately, disappeared, though he had never taken his eye 
oft' them from the first moment he beheld them; nor was 
there any place wlierc they could so suddenly retreat, it being 
an open field, without hedge or bush, and, as is said before, 
broad day. 

Another instance, which might serve to strengthen the 
credit of the last, ivas told to AValdron by a person who had 
fh(' reputation of the utmost integrity. This man, being 
desirous of disposing of a horse he had, at that time, no great 
occasion tor, and riding him to market for that purpose, was 
ac<*ostcd, in jmssing over the mountains, by a little man in a 
jdain dress, who asked him if he would sell his horse. ’Tis 
the design T am g<»ing on, replied the person who told the 
story : on which the other desired to know the price. Eight 
j)fUincK said he. JVo, resumed the purchaser, I will give no 
iiion* than st‘V(ui ; which il* you will take, here is your money. 
Tlu' (mn(‘i% ihinking he h:wl hid pretty fair, Jigrccd with him, 
and, the inoiKiy hihig told out, the one* dismounted, and tho 
«»ther got ein the hack of the lie>rs(‘, Avliich Ins hjwl no sooner 
<lon<‘, than both heasi and ride'r sunk into tho eaith, iinmc- 
diatt'ly, h*aviiig the' pe^rson ^Yho hael miule tho bargain in tho 
utmoM liTror and ct)nrusiem. As soem as he hail a little 
re'ciiveTiMl himse'lf. In' \\e*nt ilireMtly to the* ])arse>ii of the parish, 
and re'laU'el what had passe^el, de*siring ho would give his 
cipiniem whe'tlmr he ought to malm use eil* the ineme'y he had 
rc'ccdvcd, or ne»t ; te) which ho replied, that a»s he had maelo a 
fair bargain, and no way e*ireiimve»iit('il, nor e'iide»avoured to 
circinnvf'iit the' huyeT, he* s;wv no ri'ason te> l>elie*ve*, in ease it 
was an evil spirit, it eould have*, any puwe»r eiver him. On 
this assurainn*, he* \\<*nt honm \ve*ll satisfit*d, and nothing 
aftf*rward happ(*n(*tl te> give him any disejuie*t e*e)ne*e»nnng 
this aflair. 
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An English gentleman, the particular friend of our author, 
to whom he told the story, was about passing over Duglas- 
hridge before it was broken down ; but, the tide being high, he 
was obliged to take the river ; having an excellent hoi-se under 
him, and one accustomed to swim. As he was in the middle 
of it, he heard, or imagined he heard, the finest symphony, he 
would not say in the world, for nothing human ever camc‘ up 
to it. The horse was no less sensible of the harmony than 
himself, and kept in an immoveable posture all tin* tiirn^ it 
lasted; which, he said, could not bo less than three ipiaiiers 
of an hour, according to the most exact calculation he (Nuild 
make, when he arrived at the end of his little j«»iiniey. and 
found how long ho had been coming. lie, wlio bi*fore laughed 
at all the stories told of fiiiries, now became a eoinert, and 
believed as much as ever a Manks-man of tin ‘in all. * 


XXXIX. THE PORRIDli E-POT. 

[From Aubrey’s “ Natural Histuiy and Autii|uitii--. th.' 

County of Surrey,"" vol. iii., j). »(»*.] 

In the vestiy here [Treiishain (^hun'hj, t»ii tin* NMi-th 
side of the chancel, is an extni<»rdinary unat ktitli* nr 
caldron, which the iiihabikuits sa\ , by Innliti-m. v.:i‘ br..ii_bi 
hither by the fiiiries, time md of mind, fr an 

^ Waldron, p. 73. A little beyond a hole In ihi* , m t M t!..* 
foot of a mountain, about a leaifue and a Iiaff tn u; i: ..i\ '.L,* b :i • 
call I%e Devils den^ “is a wnidl lake, in tin imd>* ei* . Ji t , 
stone, on which, formerly, stood a cro'^s : round !*.■•!’. ..... 

said to celebrate the oliscquitN of anv ••ood lui'.in: .'i *1 I i. it i a 
many people, and those of a coiisidirratile .d.-irc j.; / *..j, .. . : it 
protest, that, in that way, thi\ b..\f r, i ' i! ■;,/ i i 

sonnd of such miLsick, as could pn»c<*ed fnu-i na i itr . / ' 

p. 137. 
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about a mile from bence. To tliis pLicc if any one went to borrow 
a yoke of oxen, money, &c., he might have it for a year or 
longer, no he kept his word to return it. There is a cave, 
where some have laneied to hear niusick. On this Borougli- 
liill (in the same ])arish) is a great stone lying along, of the 
length of about six feei.. They went to tins stone, and 
knocked at it, and declared what they would borrow, and 
when would repay, and a voice would answer, when they 
should come, and lhat they should find what they desir’d to 
btHTow at that stone. This caldron, Avitli the trivet, was 
b(»rn»w\l liere after the. nianner aforesaid, but not retmiiM 
according to j>r(»miso ; and, though the caldron was aftciwai-ds 
carried to tlw' sftiiie, it could not be received, and ever since 
that time, iu» borrowing theR\ 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 1, line 1. Eomance of Lannfal.] I had no oppoiluiiity of col- 
latiiig this romance in proo:^ but believe that the terminal contractions 
mil be found to be accurately given. The MS. itself is occa'^ioiialh' un- 
certain and inaccurate in this respect, as indeed are mo^t JMSS. of the 
same period. 

Page 24, line 21. Lodlokcst.] That is, most loathly. In Syr G:i- 
wayne, p, 99, we have the following line, — 

“ In the lyknes of Lucyfere, layetk este in hello.” 
as printed by Sir P.hladdcn; but, as this does not make ver\ gocul reiis.. 
I should propose to read lathetheste, another form of the vv(»rd jii^t nan- 
tioned, and which exactly suits the context of the wht>lc ]»a'‘' 4 i‘*o. 

Page 131, line 10. Sops in mnc.J Tliat i^, j>inlcs. Sn* i lu.i- :»rtii*Io 
in Hares’s Glossary, in v. 

Page 245, line 23. Fairy king, from that tree ^kip.J To tln^t lintN 
I must plead guilty, hut tifie other translations fnini nantio'jih :iiv t iki ii 
from an article on fairies in Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Lonchtn Journ-iL” 

Page 266, line 4. As the stormy wmdes did hlt>\v.j V i uiimi, conn I- 
dcncc with a well-known line in a celebratid incHkni 'in; ^ 








